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XI 
VOLLOWING the 
I tor Hugo in the 
rossing the Riv 


I] 
Rue 


airection of the 


\ ic 
fort 


Riv ere 


wondertul 


> , 
lere Roxe mane, 


or 
es Blanchisseuses, whose rocky bed is 
te with insoaped linen far as the eye 
n reach, you descend through some 
tortuous and steep narrow streets 
o the market- place 1 square, well 
ived and well shadowed, with a foun 
iin in the midst. Here the dealers are 
ited in rows: one half of the market is 
voted to fruits and vegetables; the oth 
to the sale of fresh fish and meats. 
On first entering you are confused by the 


eSS, and deafened by the storm of creole 


ech; then you begin to discern some 


‘in this chaos, 


adel and to observe curious 
Right in the middle of the pavement 
e lying long boats filled with fish 

ats carried up from the water upon 


en’s shoulders or upon rollers, and set 


»wn close to the market fountain. Such 
bright 
oO phantom tints 


ilae, cold, 


li 
N 


» but colors lumino 


sh! black, searlet, 


ie, roseate, green 
st is and strong like 
e. Then, again, you see heaps of long 
n fish, looking like piled bars of pol 
ed silver, absolutely dazzling, of equal 
ad to tail; 


i observe heaps of flat, bright pink crea 


ckness from he further on 


res, a metallic carmine; further yet you 
reelive a mass of azure backs and wold 
Here 


rs, some twelve or 


ow bellies. also are the mon 


fifteen feet long, of 


dark colors—the 


ister 


eccentricities 
ne round, 


perfectly round disks, of 


azing thinness, with fleshy, brilliant, 
feel 


look like depending silver fringe 


wormy feelers instead of fins 
that 
others bristle 


ckering in all directions; 


and blue others, 


serpent-bod 
and 
nble highly pol 
Ask their 


dazzled 


speckled l red DIACK, 


exactly 


rest 


ished red granite names, and 


vou will be by the multiplici 
the caval 
ly, the bécunne, the line the tazard. the 
dorade, the 


lambi, the coulion, 


} 
iations 


ty of unfamiliar appe 


balaon. the barracouta. the 


aiguille de-mer, the 


1 . : ‘ 
the caringue, the bonnique the couronne, 
the zorphi, the moringue, the ton, the ver 


meil, the As the 


laid over the 


crapaud-de mer. Sul 


vets high, banana leaves 


fish 


are 


Infinitely more puzzling are the aston 
ishing varieties of green and yellow and 
party-colored fruits and roots and vegeta 
of the 
retain only a 


bles, out confusion of which you 


memory of calabashes and 


cocoas, Cuavas and sapotillas, barbadines 


and pommes-cytheéres, guinettes and 
bunches of tiny bananas about two inches 
long, immense oranges and lemons—the 


former extraordinarily sweet and juicy, 
the latter of an aroma and acid puissance 
without parallel. And among the vege 
tables you may catch sight of something 
you cannot even guess the nature of from 
observation alone—a huge cylindrical 
[t is palm pith, the ed 
ible core of the cabbage-palm, the brain of 


gray-white mass 
a noble tree, which had to be totally de 
stroyed in order to procure it. 
at 


score of wavs 


It is eaten 


in a ere variety of dishes, cooked in a 


hashed, stewed, fried—and 


also eaten raw as a salad, with vinegar 
and oil Also with the pulp are made 
those delicious little cakes called mari 


nades, which you hear the colored ped- 


ve ate : . 2 f : 
dalers calling out for sale Vi moin, zen 


fants f 


ca qui vlé manger marinades !” 


Perhaps you may likewise 


catch sight of 


th spines; others are checkered in sat- the ver-palmiste in the market, esteemed 
Entered a rding Act ( gress, in the year 1888, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the 
rarian of Congress, at Washingtor 4 ights reserved 
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tron 


rOoOTH- Shape d 
Watehi 


bare It 


vou find that the colors 


and 
And it 


t many ot these 


SUPprislIng 


IS ONLY 
skin 


‘OLOrS 
, 
all, t 


the ¢ 


compared at he only 


terms parison used by vlored 
he terms of this 


people l ives 


neg 

kind, such as peau sapotille, * Sapota 

l] juice, 
, 


hu 


 sapotille 
Satiny a 
when fresh 
But 
think 


there 


1e color 
mulatto skin 
half 


more 


a tne 
breeds | 
Truit 


tints, banana tints, orange col 


brighter 
like 


ich 
isional flushes of pink show 
of the 
darker 


oe 


rst plik 


reeable to the eve the 


vy are, and often ve rv remark 


all tones of bronze being represented ; 


tne 
hh Ce 


hues are absolutely beau 
half breed 
Standing perfectly naked 
pl 


Licire 


brig hte r 


il rtain types, coolle 


til 
and quadroon 


at doorways, or playing naked in the sun, 


cl n may be seen Da 


colored babies 


and orange 


hnana-CoLlored 


But the re is one peculiar type, totally un 
l¢ 
lth 


rest the skin isanexquisile me 


ic yellow, a perfect gold tone; the eyes 
are longand black; the intensely dark and 
falls over the 
thick, rich, 


lights in the sun 


lustrous hair s neck in a 


r] 


heavy of | curls 
that What 
mingling of races produced this beautiful 
ty pe 


blending, n 


Mass OSS\V 


SHOW bie 
here is some strange blood in the 
ot of African, 
inese, although there are Chinese 


} 
ot cooue, nor 


nor ot Ch 
types here of indubitable beauty 


opulation is vigorous 


i vou see oO Dy 


Passing 
are no sickly faces, 1 


Lf 
I 


person 


by some rare 


MOKTNY 


serpent whose 


Without fe 


venture 


venom 
ar of 
to 


lopment of the 


Cah 
ulardeve 
mu 


is something which 


order to be belie ved: to study tine 
the 


naked to th 


it, « hould watch black 


ne 


preeds Working 


hi 


the in the gas-houses a 


wanes, 
slaughter-houses, or on the nearest plant 


tions. They are not large men, per! 


not extraordinarily powerful; but t 


have the aspect of sculptural or eve) 


they seem abso il 


their 


anatomical models: 


mu 


devoid of adipose tissue: S( 
with a salieney that astonis 
Atatam 


vara, W hile 1 was watching a dozen blac 


stand out 


the eve Itis marvellous 


at work, a young mulatto, with the. n 
chievous face of a faun, walked by, 
nothing but a clout about his | 
d J 
A de 


ng 


and never, not even in bronze, d 


_ 
so beautiful a play of muscles 


is singu 


iracteristi 


shows more ¢ 


ment 

ot Europeat s 
SUDSE que nt crossings, al 
has not been renewed f 
1 conserves, as 


st interblending, 
Its 


irough whose ve 


iably reveals 


rt] 
ques et hist rig 
t Fier Jaune 
Cornilliae. Fort-de-} 


1886 


; 
magqation 


lement 


lo not think t 


e color of these skins, which 


exactly the tint of gold; and the hair flashes 
bl ] lights, like he plumage ot certall t 
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onstrator of anatomy could have used 
him for aclass model; a sculptor, wishing 
to sl ape a fine Mercury in bronze, would 
be satisfied to take a cast of such a body, 
without thinking of making one modifi 
‘Frugal diet 
is the cause of this physical condition,” a 


eation from neck to heel 


young French professor assures me. ‘‘ All 
these men,” he says, “‘ live upon salt cod 
fish and fruit.” But frugal livine alone 
co ild never produce Ss ich syinmetry and 
saliency of muscles; race-crossing, cli- 
mate, perpetual exercise, healthy labor 
many conditions and surroundings must 
combine to cause it. Also it is certain 
that this tropical sun has a tendency to 
dissolve spare flesh, to melt away all su 
perfluous tissue, leaving the muscular 
fibre dense and solid as mahogany. 


At the landing, below a green hill. is 
the bathing-place—a rocky beach round 
ing away under heights of tropical wood; 
palms curving out above the sand, or 
bending half-way across it; ships at anch- 
or in blue water, against golden-yellow 
horizon: a vast blue clow >; water clear as 
diamond, and lukewarm. 

[t is about one hour after sunrise, and 
the higher parts of Mont Pelee are still 
misty blue. Under the palms and among 
the lava rocks, and also in little cabins 
further up the slope, bathers are dressing 
or undressing; the water is also dotted 
with heads of swimmers. Women and 
girls enter it well robed from feet to shoul 
ders; men go in very sparsely clad; there 
are lads wearing nothing; young boys 
yellow and brown little fellows—run in 
naked, and swim out to pointed rocks 
that jut up black above the bright water. 
They climb up, one at atime, to dive down. 
Poised for the leap upon the black lava 
crag, and against the blue light of the 
sky, each lithe figure, gilded by the morn 
ing sun, has a statuesqueness and a lu 
minosity impossible to paint in words. 
These bodies seem to radiate color, and the 
azure light intensifies the hue astound- 
ingly; it is idyllic, incredible. Coomans 
used paler colors in his Pompeiian stud- 
ies, and his figures were never so sym- 
metrical. This flesh does not look like 
flesh, but like fruit pulp.* 


* Perhaps more than one reader of these lines 


may deem them highly exaggerated. Let me there- 


fore quote the recent opinion of a Martinique creole 


1 man, who has travelled 


ere—regardl 


XIV 

Everywhere crosses, little shrines, lit 
tle images figures of saints or martyrs 
of angels or apostles. You will find, in 
the hollows and in the forks of hug: 
trees, statuettes and crucifixes. As you 
climb the mountain roads, you will se 
every mile or half-mile, some tiny chaps 
devoted to the Mother of God, or som: 
little niche, deeply built into a wall, cor 
taining a Madonna or a Christ, at whos« 
feet perpetually burns some votive lamp 
Over the village of Mont Rouge—t : 


thousand feet above the sea-level—a place 


of pilgrimage as well as a resort of plea 


sure—successions of tiny chay els and 
shrines rise to the very crest of the gree: 
height: imitations of Calvary, fourtee: 
little tabernacles, each containing a r 
lievo, representing incidents of the Sa 
viour’s Passion.t From the porch of the 


tv of these mixed-race tvpes: “ La race de sa 
i des blanes et des noirs, est éminemme 
Comme types physiques, elle four 
dans beaucoup dindividus, dans ses femmes 
rel ral, les plus beaux spécimens ae la race 
maine.’—Z Préju 6 de Race aux Antilles F 
caises ar G. Souguet- Basiége. Saint Pier 
Martinique. 1883. Pp 661-2. 
+ Concerning an aged French priest who built 
his own expense the dainty little church at Mont 


Rouge, there is a story told which might have 
lighted Rossetti. An aristocrat by birth, title 


le, al 
training, he is said as a young man to have made 
brilliant figure in fashionable Parisian society. Rer 
dere d sud lenly dumb, in the best vears ot h Ss youl 
either by some unfortunate accident or by some 
familiar malady, he found himself compelled t 
abandon the career for which he had been destin 
and to forsake those elegant circles he had charm« 
so often by his delicate wit and irreproachable gra 
of manner. Leading physiciar s of the time ex 
hausted their skill in unsuccessful efforts to rest 
his speech: his case was pronounced hopeless ; 
the pleasures or distractions of travel he soug 
that forgetfulness of his misfortune which famil 
scenes and faces might render impossib e at home 
He went to Italy. There, while wandering in son 
world-famous gallery—I know not whether in Flo 
ence, Venice, ot Milan—he beheld for the first tin 
a certain celebrated Madonna, a masté rpiece ot t 
crandest period of Italian art: perhaps one of thos 
| ld t 


) 
whole secret of his love, and through the ideal 


] 


chefs-d’euvre wherein the painter has t 
li 
tion of a woman’s worshipped face made manife 
the holiness of beauty Astounded, fascinate 
thrilled with emotion by the immortal loveliness « 
the work, the young traveller cried out in a \ 
that rang through all the colossal building: “ 0 
que cest beau! ~que cest divin!” The pass 
magic of the master three hundred vears entom 
—the marvellous power of the long-dead hand s 
viving centuries—had thus given strength of utt 
ance to the dumb, had unloosed the bonds 
speech ! Science may offer in these days i 
pie phvsiological ¢ xplanation fot imilarly strat 


ilts of intense emotional feeling; but in the « 
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VILLAGE OF MONT 


Mont 
Rouge itself lies so far below these ** 
that it 
vertigo to look at it: 


highest structure, the village of 


Sta 
tions of the cross” almost gives 


but thousands 
of feet further down you see magnificent 


you 


valleys unfolding in blue and green and 


gold to the sea. On the 


neighboring 


heights all around you are votive chapels 


and places of prayer; the mountain-tops 
are crowned with statues. the 
Christ the 
Pierre from the forest sum 


Above 
fort a gigantic overlooks 
streets of St 
mit; and from Mont Orange a great white 
Virgin the harbor— patron of 

Notre Dame de la Garde-—out 


stretching her hands in ghostly weleome 


watches 


mariners 


to all the ships that sail. 

Then, thrice daily, from the towered 
white Cathedral, roll 
Sometimes, on great holidays, 
the 
When they make 


more than 


huge bells out a 
carillon. 
the chimes are wonderfully rung: 
African. 


Ss century, 


ringers are 


it present, such 
must have seemed to religious minds 
manifestation of hea 


the ¢ Will. Thus 


et this won 


Ss, a 
elestial 
1, interpr 


he forsook society 


MONTHLY 


LOUGE 


MAGAZINE 


MARTINIQUE, 


the bourdon speak, the effect is startling 
all the city vibrates to a weird sound dif 
ficult 
quivering, abysmal, 


to describe an enormous moan 
producing unfamil 
iar harmonies as the voices of the smalle: 
bells are caught up and interblended by 
it. <A trained might protest 
against so strange a manner of ringing 
the chimes; but 
deny that it 
wild, barbaric, incantatory—it 
strous musical conjuration. 
Behind the cathedral, higher than th: 
peaked city roofs, and at the feet of thi 
green mountain, the dead sleep, guarded 


musician 


he could not possibly 
has impressiveness: it is 


is @ mon 


by a wall whose every jointure is being 
attacked by vigorous little weeds, whos: 
every stone is made green by a micro 
scopic and velvety moss. Most of the 
tombs with small squar 
black and white tiles, exactly set afte: 


are covered 
the fashion of the squares upon a cliess 
board: at the foot of each stands a bla 
cross, bearing at its centre a little whit 
plaque, on which the name is graven 
delicate and tasteful lettering. Oh, hov 
pretty the little tombs are! It is alm¢ 
like a toy Here there 


cemetery. and 
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iin, are tiny little marble chapels—lit 


shrines bulit over the dead—contain 


Madonnas and white Christs and lit 


rels, while flowering creepers Climb 


tnY 

ind the pillars Death seems lumi 
is here; everything is bright and white 

neat; the air is heavy with jas 
ne scent and odors of roses; and the 
iim—emblem of immortality—lifts its 
iid a hundred feet above the walls. 
ere are rows of them, these beautiful 


trees: two enormous ones guard 


the 


mbolic 


wate others spring from between 
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the tombs, white-stemme outspreading 
huge parasols ot verdure lar above the 
cathedral towers 

Behind all this the savage forest seems 
trying to descend from the height to in 


vade the sleep of the ce It i 


i Ss perpetu 
ally thrusting green hands over the wall, 
pushing vast serpent roots underneath, 


vork to back 


and it 


Some 


Is Keep it 


perhaps, in 
be 
of 
creen embattled 


th rs WI 


of 


] 
1eCSS Ze al 


day 
little 
less money 


bi CHAN L 


the city St. Pierre: there may 


less remembrance 


lost Then all the 


the 


CEMETERY, ST. PIERRE 
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move ftorward, SIOWILN irresisti p mnderous veil, half hidden, half Sim 


sacrilegiously: creepers will prepare ered by drooping things. Blazing 


way, hiding the pretty tombs, pulling vines cover every branch, every t 


the checkered tiling: then come the rv stem; thev form manties and qd) 


giants, rooting deeper—very deep—feeling peries and curtains and tapestries po 
umong the dust of hearts groping Ing wn over all projections like 
bones ind all that has been hidden away ! . slow flood of ineandescent colo 


so lone shall be restored unto Nature—ab ‘ascading over all in one amazing it 


sorbed into the rich juices of her verdure, cadation of parasitic life All this n 


1a 
revitalized in her bursts of color, resur- rise to two thousand, three thousan: 
rected in her upliftings of emerald and four thousand feet above you, accordin 
cold before the er to the height of the mountain: and o 
perpetual, never-slackening storm of shi 

sound rises from it—innumerable voics 

the wonderful little ec: : of birds, insects, and tree-climbing frog 

one minute patch of color on the curving But this absolutism of erreeh does ie 
coast, relieved against the blazing rreen eternally prevail ; in the season corre 


of forests climbing thousands of feet sponding to our winter these woods sud 


ibove it, and behind it, and all around it denly break into one enormous conflagra 
To deseribe the monstrous beauty of these tion of color, and such colors !—flame 
woods, so as to convey to the reader any vellow, flesh pink, blood scarlet, burnin C 
thing like an adequate idea of the im- azure, yermilion—colors that shimmer 

pression they produce, seems to me al sheets, often without touching or blend 


t impossible there are forms, there ing: there are cataracts of these colo 


OST 
are tones, there are colors, which seem that pour from the mountain crests uu 
to demand the creation of new words to brokenly to the roofs of the city; the 
express Painters are filled with aston- are curtains of pure crimson or fiery 
ishment and despair by the splendor of lac: there are precipices Of canary 
these woods: no human art can mock low: there are rose-burning glens: a 
their glory; it could be painted only with between these, when flowering species 
green fire! intermingle in the merciless tropica 
You have only to follow any one of the struggle for life, there are supernal co 
mountain roads leading out of St. Pierre useations of a hundred hues. pyrotechi 
to find yourself, within twenty minutes, cal splendors of tint blendings and tint 
before the forest verge. The ciby roofs contrasts impossible to describe. impos 
lie far below your feet already, with the sible to paint, bewildering to vision, da 
blue strip of sea beyond; above you the zling the eye like some tremendous ki: 
woods climb up to the clouds, a pro- dling of chemical fires 
digious precipitous surface of burning 
ereen, solid and rugose like a cliff. You XVI 
do not distinguish whole trees in the Lest I be suspected of exaggeration 
mass; you only perceive suggestions, permit me to translate a brief descriptio1 
dreams of trees—phantasmagorias, Do- from-a work published by Dr. Rufz, a er 
resqueries ; S\ lvan shapes that seem to be ole of Martinique, to whom these spect 
staggering under great drooping burdens cles were familiar from infancy. Aft 
rise a hundred feet above you; still observing that no one who had not visit 
huger laboring forms tower far above ed these colonies could form any idea « 
these; and yet, at a more dizzy altitude, what the tropical forests are, he conti 
a legion of fetiches, goblins, monstros- ues: 
ities, Spectres, are nodding, bending, ‘*The sea, the sea alone. because it 
writhing, tossing up green arms, pushing the most colossal of earthly spectacles 
out prodigious knees, projecting huge only the sea affords us any term of cor 
curves like backs and shoulders, inter- parison for an attempt to describe a gra) 
twining colossal mockeries of limbs. But bois; but even then one must imagine t 
you discern no suggestions of heads, ex sea, on a day of storm, suddenly surpris 
cept where some royal palm, after an as- and immobilized in the expression of 
tounding struggle, has succeeded in push- mightiest fury; for the summits of thes 
ing up its crest two hundred feet to greet huge woods repeat all the inequalities « 
the sun \ll else appears as if under a_ the soil which they cover, and these i 
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RIVIERE 


DES 


equalities are mountains from 4200 to 4800 





feet in height, and valleys of equal pro 
All this is hidden, blended to 
gether, levelled by soft 
enormous 
Only, 


blue line at the horizon, it is a green line: 


fundity. 
and 
bil 


instead of a 


verdure, in 
mmense undulations—in 


lowines of foliage 


instead of flashings of blue, vou see flash 
ings of green, and with all the shades, all 
the combinations, of which green is capa 
ble—deep green, light green, yellow-green, 
black-green. . 

‘When your eyes grow weary—if it is 


indeed possible for them to weary of 


contemplating the exterior of these tre 
mendous woods, try to penetrate a little 


W hat 


into their interior. 


an inextrica 
ble chaos it is! The sands of a sea are 
not more closely pressed together than 


he trees are here—some Straight, some 


( irved, some upright, some toppling, fall 
leaning against another, or 


Ch, or one 


heaped high upon each other. Climbing 
lianas, which cross from one tree to the 
other, like ropes passing from mast to 
mast, help to fill up all the gaps in this 
not timid 


sites like ivy or like moss, but parasites 


treillage; and parasites para 


dom 
trunks, overwhelm 


which are trees grafted upon trees 
inate the primitive 
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BLANCHISSEUSES 


them, usurp the place of their foliage, 


and fall back upon the soil, forming fae 
You do not find 
reat forests of the North. 


monotony of 


titious weeping willows 
here, as in the ¢ 
ernal birch and fir 
the 


species the most diverse elbow each other, 


1 
the et 


this is kingdom of infinite variety ; 


interlace, strangle, and devour each oth 


er: all ranks and orders are confounded 
as in a human mob The soft and tender 
balisic Pr opens its parasol of leaves he side 
the which is the cedar of the 
the 
the tendre-d-caillou, 


as well enumerate 


qoninier, 


colonies vou set acomat, the cour 
baril, the mahogany 
the but 


name all soldiers of an 


ron wood 
the 


oak, the balata, forces the palm Lo length 


by 


army! Ou 


en itself prodigiously in order to get a 


beams of sunlight: for it is as 


few thin 
difficult 


one glance from this King of the 


here for the poor trees to obtain 
word 
to ob 
As for 
the soil, it is needless to think of looking 


at it it 


the bottom of the sea 


as for us, subjects of a monarchy 


tain one look from our monareh 
lies as far below us probably as 
it disappeared, ever 
so long ago, under the heaping of débris, 
under a sort of manure that has been ae 
cumulating there since the creation; you 


sink into it as into slime; you walk upon 
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putrefied trunks, in a dust that has no 
name Here indeed it is that one can cet 
some comprehension of what vegetable 
decrepitude signifies; a lurid light (dur 
da lua), greenish, as wan at noon as the 
light of the moon at midnight, confounds 
forms, and lends them a vague and fan 
tastic aspect; a mephitic humidity exhales 
from all parts; an odor of death prevails; 
and a calm which is not silence (for the 
ear fancies it can hear the great move 
ment of composition and of decomposi 
tion perpetually going on within) tends 
to inspire you with the old mysterious 
horror which the ancients felt in the 
primitive forest of Germany and of Gaul 


Arboribus suus horror inest . 


XVII 


But the sense of awe inspired by the 
view of a tropical forest is unutterably 
greater than any my stical fear which any 
vooded wilderness of the North could 
ever have inspired. The very brilliancy 
of these colors—that seem preternatural 
to Northern eyes—is terrifying; but the 
vastness of the mile-broad and mile-high 
ft 


MmASSeS O| 


 frondage, their impenetrability, 
the violet-blackness of the few rare aper 
tures 1n their perpendic ilar facades, where 
mountain torrents break through to the 
sun, and their enormous murmur, made 
ip of a million inexplicable crawling, 
creeping, crumbling sounds—all combine 
to produce the conception of a creative 
force that appalls Man feels here like 
an insect, fears like an insect ever on the 
ilert for merciless enemies To enter 
these green aby sses without a cuide were 
madness: even with the best of cuides it 
is a peril Nature is dangerous here; the 
powers that build here are also the pow 
ers that putrefy : here life and death are 
perpetually interchanging office in the 
never-ceasing transformation of forces, 
melting down and reshaping living sub 
stance simultaneously within the same 
awful ecrucible. There are trees distilling 
venom; there are plants that have fangs: 
there are perfumes that affect the brain; 
there are cold green creepers W hose touch 
consumes flesh like fire; while in all the 
recesses and the shadows is a swarming 
of unfamiliar life, beautiful or hideous 

insect, reptile, bird—interwarring, devour 


* Enquete s Serpent dela Martiniqn (Vipére 
Fer-de-Lance, Bothrops I céolé, ete.) Par le Doc 
te E. Ruf 2 ed 1859 Paris: Germe-Balliére 








ing, observing, preying. Strange spider 
of burning colors, immense lizards, seari 
cuirassed in all tints of metal, humming 
birds plumaged in all splendor of jew: 
radiance, flies that flash like fire, cent 
pedes of gigantic growth. And the lor 
of all these, the despot of these vast di 
mains, is the terrible Fer-de-lance 
trigonocephalus, the Bothrops lanceolatus 
the craspodecephalus, deadliest of Occi 
dental thanatophidia. 


XVIII 


There are eight varieties of him, the 


most common being the gray speckled 
with black, precisely the color that en 
ables the monster to hide himself amor C 
the roots of the trees by simply coiling 
about them and concealing his trianeu 

head Sometimes he is a beautiful flowe: 
yellow; then he may never be dist 

guished from the bunch of bright ba 
hanas among which he hangs coiled: o 
he may be a dark yellow, or a yellowish 
brown, or the color of wine lees speckled 
with pink and black, or a perfect as 
tint, or black with a yellow belly, or bla 

with a rose belly—all hues of tropic 

mould, of old bark, of putrefy ing trees, of 
forest detritus. The iris of the eye is o1 
ange, with red flashes; at night it glows 


like incandescent chareoal. 

And the fer-de-lanece reigns absolute 
king over the mountains and the ravines 
he is lord of the forests and the solitudes 
by day, and by night he extends his do 
minion over the public roads, the familiar 
paths, the parks, the pleasure resorts 
People must remain at home after dar] 
unless they dwell in the city itself; if you 
happen to be out visiting after sunset, 
only a mile from town, your friends wil 
caution you anxiously not to follow the 
boulevard as you go back, and to keep as 
closely as possible to the very centre of 
the path. Even in the brightest noo: 
you cannot venture to enter the wood 
unescorted; you cannot trust your eyes 
to detect danger; at any moment a seem 
ing branch, a knot of lianas, a pink o 
gray root, a clump of pendent vyello 
fruit, may ,suddenly take life, writ] 
swell, stretch, spring, strike. Then y 
will need aid indeed, and most quickly 
for within the space of a few heart-beat 
the stricken flesh chills, tumefies, softens 
changes color, spots violaceously, and a 
icy coldness crawls through all the bloo 
If the physician or the pauseur arrivé 
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IN THE JARDIN 


n time, and no artery or vein has been 
directly pierced, there is hope; but the 
danger is not passed when the life has 
been saved. Necrosis of the 


tissues be 


is; the flesh corrupts, tatters, tumbles 
from the bone; and the colors of its pu- 
trefaction are frightful mockeries of the 
ies of vegetable death, of forest decom- 
osition, the ghastly pinks and grays and 
ellows of rotting trunks and roots melt- 
ng back into the thick fetid clay that 
ive birth. You moulder as the 
rees moulder; you crumble and dissolve 
s dissolves the substance of the balatas 
nd the palms and the acomats: the Death 
-the-Woods has seized upon you! 


them 


DES PLANTES 


And this pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, this destruction that wasteth at 
noonday, may not be exorcised. Each fe 
male produces viviparously from forty to 
sixty young ata birth. The 

in cases 


sible, inexplorable ; 


haunts of 
the creature are many inacces 
its multiplication is 
prodigious; it is only the surplus of its 
swarming that overpours into the cane 
fields, and makes the high roads perilous 
after sunset, vet to cle stroy three or four 
hundred thanatophidia on a single small 
plantation during the 


months not 


twelve 
The 


introduction of the mangouste (the ichneu 


lapse of 


has been uncommon 


mon) may, it is hoped, do much toward 
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protecting the workers in the cane fields 
and on the cocoa and cotfee pl intatlions 
it the mangouste’s powers are limited 
nd the ocean of death is illimitable 
The « xperience of fear has enabled do 


mestic animais to discern the presence ol 


the enemy while invisible to man Your 
horse rears and plunges in the darkness 
trembles and sweats: do not try to ride on 
until you are assured the way 1S cleat 
your animal has perce ived far ahead two 
scintillating points, two moving sparks of 
fire Or your dog may come running 
back, whining, shivering: accept his warn 
ng The animals kept about country res 
ideneces have learned to fight for their 
lives, the hen battles hopelessly for her 
chickens, the bull tries to gore his supple 
enemy, the pig gives more successful 
combat: but the creature who fears the 
monster least is the brave eat Seeing a 
snake, she at once carries her kittens to a 
place of safety, then boldly advances to 
the encounter. She will walk to the very 
limit of the serpent’s striking range, and 
begin to feint, teasing him, startling him, 
trving to draw his blow How the emer 
ald and the topazine eyes glow then! 
they are flames. A moment more, and 
the triangular head, hissing from the coil, 
flashes swift as if moved by wings Sut 
swifter still the strong stroke of the armed 
paw that smites the horror aside, flinging 
it, mangled and gasping, in the dust. 
Nevertheless, pussy does not vet dare to 
spring; the enemy, still active, has almost 
instantly reformed his coil; but she is 
again in front of him, watching—vertical 
pupil against vertical pupil. Again the 
lashing stroke: again the beautiful coun 
tering: the living death is hurled aside, 
the scaled skin is deeply torn, one eye 
socket has ceased to flame Once more the 
stroke of the serpent; once more the lieht, 
quick cutting blow But now the trigo 
nocephalus is blind, is stupefied; before 
he can attempt to eoul, Pussy has leaped 
upon him, nailing the horrible flat head 
fast to the ground with her two sinewy 
paws. Now let him lash, writhe, twine, 
strive to strangle her!—in vain! he will 
never lift his head: an instant more, and 
he lies still: the fine white teeth of the 
cat have severed the vertebra just behind 
the triangular skull 


XIX 


The Jardin des Plantes is not absolute 
ly secure from the visits of the serpent: 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 
for the trigonocephalus goes everywhere 
mounting to the very summits of t] 
cocoa-palms, SWimming rivers, ascendii 
valls, hiding in palm thatched roof 
breeding in bagasse heaps But, despi 
what has been printed to the contrary 
this reptile fears man and hates light 
rarely shows itself voluntarily during tl 
day Therefore, if you desire to obta 
some conception of the magnificence « 
Martinique vegetation, without inecurri: 
the risk of entering the primeval woods 
you can do so by visiting the Jardin « 
Plantes, only taking care to use your eyes 
well while climbing over fallen trees, o 
picking your way through dead branches 
The garden is less than a mile from tlh 
city, on the slope of a mountain; and thy 
grand mountain forest itself has been uti 
ized in the formation of it. The greate: 
part of the garden is a natural formatio: 
nature has accomplished here infinite 
more than man (although man has don 
much); and the result is, I think, one o! 
the wonders of the world. 

Almost immediately after passing the 
gate you are in twilight, though the lig 
of noon may be blinding on the high-road 
without. Before you and about you is a 
green gloaming, up through which you 
see, in every direction, immense trunks 
mounting to reach the day. You follow 
a path that slopes upward, overlooking a 
continually deepening hollow: on your 
right is an emerald precipice; on your 
left, a foliage-shrouded cliff, towering up 
out of sight into crepuscular cloom 
Palms, rooted a hundred feet below you 
hold their heads a hundred feet above 
vou, vet they have not yet reached the 
sun The ravine deepens, widens, and 
frames in a long lake, palm-ringed, and 
dotted with artificial islands, which are 
miniatures of Martinique, Guadeloupe 
and Dominica. Arborescent ferns of un 
familiar elegance curve up from cliff edg: 
or lake brink: and the great arbre-du 
voyageur outspreads its colossal fai 
Giant lianas droop down over the pat 
in knots, in loops, in festoons; and roots 
descend, thick as cables, from enormous 
parasites that coil about the trees lik 
boas. Trunks shooting up out of sight 
into the green w ilderness above display l 
bark; you cannot guess what sort of trees 
they are: they are so thickly wrapped 
creepers as to seem pillars of leaves. Be 
tween you and the sky, where everything 
is fighting for sun, there is an almost u1 
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broken vauill of leaves a chaos a cloudy 
green confusion in which nothing particu 
lar is distinguishable 

You come to and then 
the left, 


created for cascades pouring down from 


breaks nov 


to 


in 


green steep your openings 


one mossed basin of brown stone to an 


other, or gaps occupied by flights of stone 
steps slippery with mosses and chocolate 
colored by time These steps lead to lof 
tier paths through suecessions of terraces, 
and all the stone-work of the park, all the 
crottoes, terraces, basins, 


bridges, steps, 


walls, are rococo and green-patched, and 
with age It 


old, this garden, it is very quaint; it sug 


chocolate colored is very 
gests an art spirit older than Versailles, 
older than Louis XIV 
ably beautiful. 


You 


dlimness 


but it is unutter 
end, where the green 
the 
hugest, and the sounds of crumbling and 


the 
deepest, and 


reach 

Is trees are 
creeping and dripping make the greatest 
murmuring. 
itself 
green, and against the burst of descend 


Before you is the mountain 
There is one break in the vault of 


ing light you discern a precipice verge 
Over it, down a green furrow in its brow, 


tumbles the rolling foam of a cataract, 


» be eaught below 


of 


like a falling smoke, t 


by four moss-velveted basins dark 
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stone. Look up again, and you will pet 
ceive on either side of the water-fall t 
palms, lifting their leaves so high int 
the light that the loftiness of them is d 
ZV, Di 


gives the sensation of vertigo 


Josephine really walk these paths, drean 


How 


her dreams 


the 


afte) 


among these shadows ? 
haunted 


must 


have in the 


time! 

The vast height, the verdant depth, the 
crepuscular shadowing, the solitude, the 
fantastical bulks, the 
shapes—serpentine, columnar, contorted 
knotted twined intertwisted 
creating fancies of agony, of aspiration 


of all 


strangeness 0 
and and 


triumph or despair combine ti 


produce an impression of such terribl 


fear of the In 
You are alone, you hear no hu 


beauty as creates fear 
visible. 


man voice, you see no human face, but 


you observe all around the labo 
of man in stone being gnawed and dd 


voured by Nature 


you 


broken bridges, slid 
and your nost1 
are filled with a pungent odor of decay 
This odor, omnipresent and sinister, t] 


ing steps, fallen arches; 


stench of the vast chemistry of disso 
tion everywhere in operation, unpleasant 
ly affects the m@sthetic sense; it nev 


ceases to remind you that when Nature 


most puissant to charm, there also is shi 
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mightiest to de stroy, to transmute, to obiit 


erate forever. 


XX 


Fancy is crushed by the power of this 
. I 


Nature Read in her presence, the pages 
ot the greatest singers seem colorless, life 
ess rhe enormous silent poem of the 
oods and the heights—of color and light 
so far surpasses Imagination as to par 


ilyze it, absorbing you, filling yon with 


amazement, mocking the language of ad 


miration, defying all power 
That 


aeem the Impossible IS be fore you, real 


of expression 


which perhaps you were wont to 


tangible—that which can never be paint 


ed or chanted, because there is no cunning 


Nature 


your most 


of art on speech able to reflect it. 
strikes you dumb by satiating 
opeless ideals, by realizing your maddest 


dreams of the beautiful, even as one gives 
toys toa child. 
The 


supreme terrestrial expression Ot 


thinker, beholding before him the 
the cre 
itive », finds thought numbed within 

In the cre 


zation we only admire and study the re 


magn 
his brain. it centres of ecivili 
sults of mind, the best products of human 
endeavor: 
of Nature, 
chantmentof her transformations 
little 
point in the radiant and enormous ocean 


here one views only the work 
eternal en 


W hat 


stony 


studies only the 


is a here ?—merely a 


city 


of green. Man bears searcely more re 


lation to the life about him than an in 


sect; the most puissant results of human 
thought impotent 
with 


rorees 


seen. by comparison 
blind 


hills and crown 


the 
which clothe the 


operation of those vast 


the dead eraters with prodigious and im 


penetrable woods. The very air seems 
inimical to thought; it is heavy with so 
poriferousness, thick with substance of 


vegetable being, pregnant with activities 
of dissolution so powerful that the might 
iest tree melts like wax from the moment 
it has ceased to live, and man pays the 
penalty 


of falling 


at once within the range of these viewless 


the least rashness by 





* The iutiful garden had been sadly neglected 
fore I saw i Storms and torrential rains had 
itly damaged i mpt had been made 
i the bridg , Ol the rrottoes 
i nbled in. Still, neglect alone would not 
totally uned the lovel ss of the place; 
ivrism Was necessary fo ch a devastation 





And since the above lines were written I was shock 





to learn that under the negro radical rule orders 
id been given for the destruction of trees a hu 

i generations old: marvels it can never | 
pla were cut vn and converted to charcoal 
the use of the ycees 
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and terrible forces To live is a fort: 
and in the perpetual struggle of the blood 
to preserve the integrity of its corpuscles 
there is such an expend ire oO en 
ergy as leaves little s irplus ital 
exertion 

Not less than poet or pl soplie does 
the artist feel his helplessness \\ el 
ful street vistas, unequalled ] turesque 
ness of types, ™m itchless forms bues 
of costume, will fascinate him in the 
city; but once he finds himself face to face 
alone with Nature, he will discover that 
he has no colors The very Garden of 
Eden seems to tower there before him, 
vel he cannot attempt to paint 

I did see one fervent attempt, but it 


Was enough to deter any artisl who be 


held it from all similar 


undertakings in 
immense aquarelle that at first sight re 
sembled a solid green surface It repre 


sented the foot of amountain; trees smoth 


ered in creepers and interlinked by lianas; 


the verge of a wood reflected in perfectly 
green water. If the aquarelle were ex 
hibited in New York, the publie would 
certainly deem the artist stark mad, yet 
he was onlv telling the truth to the best 
of his ability ; he could not make his 
painting greener, and it was not green 
enougn by one hundred shades the lu 
minosities of this foliage could only be 
imitated in flame. He who wishes to 


paint a West Indian wood must view it 


from a ovreat distance; must make his 


landscape from some great ight over 


some immense space, through which the 


Hit 


colors come to his eve softened. subdued, 
toned with blues or purples 
there are witch- 


It is now sunset, and 


erafts of color. Looking down one nar- 
row steep street leading to the bay, open- 
ing right on the water between two pon- 
derous buildings of hewn stone, I see the 
motionless silhouette of a great steamer 
sitting on a perfectiy green sea, 
lilae 


light. 


under a 
sky, against a prodigious orange 
XXI 
You reach Fort-de-France, the capital 
of Martinique, by steamer from St. Pierre, 


hour and a half. There is 


an overland route; 


in about an 
but it is a twe nty live 
mile ride, and very wearisome under the 
hot sun, notwithstanding the indescriba 
ble beauty of the forests through which 
the narrow way winds like a thin 
thread. 


white 
And horses are not easy to hire. 
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the destruction 

once picturesque 

France formerly 

il) has little of interest by com 

st. Pierre There are not 

F ina; the 

es in a marshy plain, and has few 
Iding But the Savanna itself, 
t green place with its shadowy 
tamarinds, is pleasant to see, and 


tic by tle marble memory 


at the white dream of 
lerful statue, executed 
‘rected by the eo 


It is absolutely love ly 


bitten it: tropl ‘al rains 
aked it - some sombre microst op 
vth has darkened the exquisite hol 
the throat And yet such is the 
oveliness of the figure that you 
are gazing ata living presence, 
most seems to you it would not 
o speak to her Perhaps the 
ess human—statuesque to the 
‘revealing the chisel But when 
straight up into the sweet cre 

you can believe she lives: all the 
onderful West Indian charm of the wo 

im the re 

is standing just in the centre of 

the Savanna, robed in the fashion of the 
Directory, with gracious arms and shoul 
ders bare to the winds: one white hand 
leans upon a medallion sculptured with 
the eagle profile of Napoleon Seven tall 
palms stand in a cirele about her, lifting 
their comely heads into the blue glory of 
the tropical day Within their enchant 
ed ring you feel that you are treading sa 
cred soil, the holy ground of artist and 
poet Here, in the silence, all historical 
gossip is hushed; the recollections of Me- 
moir writers vanish away; here you do 
to know how rumor avers that 

1, or spoke, or laughed, or wept; 
bewitehment of her lives under 
thin shadowing of these feminine 
the soft creole grace, the whole 
womanly sweetness Over blue 

f summer sea, through the vast 

f azure light, she looks forever 
vearningly back to the dear, silent, drowsy 
‘e of her birth—back to emerald, old- 
oned Trois-Islets, always with the 
half-dreamy, half-plaintive smile, 

y touching. 

And everybody loves her: you will not 
uk it foolish for them to love her, once 


looked into her face. Every 
is proud of her: the black labor rs 
brown marines, the market 
bonnes—all the curious many color 
ed popul ition of this quaint little town 
If they do not wash her often, if they do 
not twine flowers about her beautiful 
neck and lay bouquets before her white 
feet, it is only because they are so very 
very lazy, dreadfully lazy (and everybody 
gets lazy sooner or later in this climate 


it is not because their affection for her 


i 
has grown the least bit cold There is 


not one black or brown or ve llow mothe 
in all this antiquated, earthquake-shake: 
city who does not teach her baby to ] 
‘*Manzelle ’Fifine,” the pretty white er 
o1e oir who became the br de of an em 
peror 

That is all they know about her, a 
they care to know: it is enough 
their childish faney she always lives, in 
mortal in the summer of her beauty, 
darling young mistress of the olden time 
a fine white creole lady to be al Ways pet 
ted, to be always revered, to be always 
approached with asmile. No doubt they 


often greet her, on their morning way to 


the market—to fill their baskets with or 

tesque vegetables and fantastic fruit, with 
golden and searlet and azure fish—salut 
her in their many-vowelled, caressing 
creole speech = Bonjow, che '—ehe dou 
doux, doudoux - cocott !” For they a 

talk to themselves here—I do not know 
why (even the white settlers fall into. the 
habit)—talk to themselves and to imagi 
nary beings, and to the trees, the clouds, 
and the eternal hills, like the women of 
the Kalevala. And they would lay down 
their lazy, happy lives to save her from 
one wanton scratch. 

Once she needed all their love very 
much indeed. It was after the fall ot 
the Second Empire, when Republicanism 
even in Martinique, was furious in its 
zeal to destroy every memory of the Na 
poleons. Even Manzelle ’Fifine was doom 
ed; preparations were made for her d 
struction; a rope was fastened about h¢ 
white neck. 


} 


But in this torrid, lazy land 
all things are done slowly, and the new 
of the design had time to spread far and 
wide before the statue could be moved. 
It was never moved. One morning 
sunrise the Radical workmen, entering t] 
Savanna, were driven back by a host 
turbaned women, brandishing axes, hat: 
ets, cutlasses borrowed from the plant 
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tions, knives snatched from the market 
‘Vide! bande Oue 
vini fouté lamain yonne fois as 
la! Ou pas capab touche li! 
All the 


stalls. salopris! 
done! 
sou statue 


Vide!” 


passionate affection of 


the slave for the mistress, all the fierce 
ness of African devotion to a_ fetich, 
thrilled in the wrath of the crowd that 
barred the way against the iconoclasts, 


and held it fearlessly—tigerish and terri 


ble. The black Radicals recoiled, aban 


doned their purpose, and left ‘* Manzelle 


MAIWA’S 
BY Hl 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, 
\' ITWITHSTANDING all that we had 


gone through, perhaps, indeed, on ac 


‘count of it—for I was thoroughly worn 
out ] slept that nigiit as soundly as poor 
Gobo, round whose crushed body the hy 
enas would now be prowling. Rising 


refreshed at dawn, we went on our way 
toward Nala’s kraal,which we reached at 
nightfall. 
ter the Zulu fashion, in a ring-fence and 
with beehive huts. The cattle kraal is 
behind, and a little to the left. Indeed, 
both from their habits and their talk, it 


Was easy to see 


It is built on open ground af 


that these Butiana belong 
to that section of the Bantu people which 
since T’Chaka’s time has 
the Zulu race. 


been known as 


We did not see the chief Nala that 
night. His daughter Maiwa went on t 


his private huts as soon as we arrived, 
and very shortly afterward one of his 
headmen came to us, bringing a sheep 


and 


milk with him. 


The chief sent us greeting,” 


some mealies and 
he said, and 
Meanwhile 


he was ordered to bring us to a place of 


would see us on the morrow. 


resting, where we and our goods should 
be safe and undisturbed. Accordingly he 
led the way to some very good huts just 
outside Nala’s private enclosure, and here 
ve slept comfortably. 

On the morrow about eight o'clock the 
ieadman came again, and said that Nala 
requested that I would visit him. <Ac- 
cordingly I followed him into the private 
enclosure, and was introduced to the chief 

a fine-looking man of about fifty, with 
very delicately shaped hands and feet, and 
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‘Fifine’” to smile and dream in peace 
Then the crowd cut the ropes away, the 
women garlanded their idol with tlow 


ers, Wreathed jasmine blossoms about her 
throat, heaped bouquets 
feet. And she unchanged in the 


heart of the drowsy town, in her cirele of 


her white 


bertore 
stands 

) ! . 
always smiling 


towering palms, as In 


" " 1 ] 
reverie, alWavs looking across the violet 


the 


o toward the 
vreen shadows of silent Trois-Islets, where 


sea, through azure light 


nobody how ever goes. 


REVENGE. 
HAGGARD 

a rather nervous mouth. The chief was 

seated on a tanned ox-hide outside his hut 

By his side was his da l 


ehter Maiwa, and 


round him, squatted on their haunches, 
were some twenty headmen or Indunas, 
whose number was continually added to 


These 


as I entered, and the echie 


by fresh arrivals. men saluted me 
rose and took 
brought 


this was done, 


, 
my hand, ordering a stool 


When 


he with much eloquence and native 


to be 
for me to sit on. 
cour 
tesy thanked me for protecting his daugh 
ter in the painful and dangerous circum 
stances in which she found herself placed, 
and also complimy nted me very highly 
upon what ill the 
bravery with which I had defended the 


pass in the rocks. 


he was pleased w ¢ 


I answered in appro- 
priate terms, saying that it was to Maiwa 
herself that ie, for had it 
not been for her warning and knowledge 
of the not have 

here to day, while as to the defence of the 


thanks were d 


country we should been 


pass, I was fighting for my life, and that 
put heart into me. 

These courtesies concluded, Nala ealled 
upon his daughter Maiwa to tell her tale 
to the did most 
simply and effectively. She reminded 
them that she had gone as an unwilling 
bride to Wambe; that no eattle had been 
paid for her, because Wambe had threat- 
ened war if she was not sent 


headmen, and this she 


coift 
Since she had entered the kraal of Wambe 
her days had been days of 


as a iree g 


heavine S, and 
weeping. She had 


been beaten, she had been ne 


her nights nights of 
elected, and 
made to do the work of a low-born wife 


she, a chief's daughter. 


She had borne a 
child, and this was the story of the child 
Then, amidst a dead silence, she told them 
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vful tale which she had already nar 
When she had finished, her 
rs gave a loud ejaculation. ‘* Ou!” 
id—“ou! Maiwa,daughterof Nala!” 
Ly,” she went on, with flashing eyes 
My mouth is as full of 
ver of honey; and for tears, 
like the dew upon the grass 
It is true; I saw the child die. 
he proof of it, councillors :” 


oOo me 


t is true. 


sa flo 


and 
forth the little dead hand, and 
before them. 
they said again—‘‘ouw! it is the 
dead hand.’ 
“Ves 
h ind of 


me 


is the dead 
my dead child, and I bear it with 
that | may never forget, never for one 
that I that I 
and be avenged. 


she continued, ‘it 


short hour, may see 
Wambe die Will you 
bear with it, my father, that your daugh- 
ter and your 


live 


daughter's child should be 
ited by a Matuku? Will ye bear it, 
men of my 

‘*No, 
is not to be borne. 
fered 


and t 


so tre 

own people?” 

a 

Enough have we suf 

at the hands of these Matuku dogs 
r loud-tongued chief. 


said an old Induna, rising; 


Let us put 
e issue 
It is 
Na | 


a 


to be 
how ean 


indeed,” said 


head 


not borne 


‘but we make 
gainst so great a people ”” 


‘Ag 


wise wl 


: of him—ask of Macumazahn the 
te man,” said Maiwa, pointing at 
me 
‘How ean overcome Wambe, Ma- 
cumazalin the hunter?” 
How does the jackal overreach the 
Nala wy 
‘By cleverness, Macumazalin.” 
‘So shall you overcome Wambe, Nala.” 
his moment an interruption oc- 
\ man that 
ers had arrived from Wambe. 
> asked Nala. 
‘They come to ask that thy daughter 
with the 


we 


lion 


entered, and said 


‘What is their message 


va be sent back, and her 


white hunter.” 
** How sl 


nazahn ?’ 


iall I make answer to this, Ma 
said Nala, when the man had 
drawn 
‘Thus shalt thou answer,” I said, after 
‘Say that the woman shall 
it, and I with her, and then bid the 
Stav: I will hide 
myself here in the hut, that the men may 
And I did. 
afterward through a crack in 
| saw the messengers arrive, and 


ers berone. 


not see me.” 
Shortly 


the hut 
great truculent-looking fellows they were. 
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There were four of them, and they had 
evidently travelled hard. They entered 
with a swagger, and squatted down befor 
Nala. 

‘* Your business,” said Nala, frowning 

‘**We come from Wambe, bearing thi 
orders of Wambe to Nala his 
answered the spokesman of the party 
Nala, with a 
twitch of his nervous-looking mouth 


servant 


Speak,” said curious 

‘* These are the words of Wambe, ‘Send 
back the woman, my wife, who has run 
away from my kraal, and send with hi 
the white man who has dared to hunt 
country without 
slay my soldiers.’ 
of Wambe.” 

‘And if I say I will not send them 
asked Nala. 

‘**Then on behalf of Wambe we declar 
war upon you. 


my and to 


These are the 


my leave, 


words 


Wambe will eat you up 
He will wipe you out. Your kraals shal 
be stamped flat and with an expres 
sive gesture he 


so: 
drew his hand across | 
mouth to show how complete would b: 
the annihilation of the chief who dare 
to defy Wambe. 

‘These are heavy 


Nala 


‘*Let me think before I give an answer 


words,” said 


Then followed a little piece of acting 
that was really very creditable to the m 
tutored savage mind. The heralds with 
drew, but not out of sight, and Nala went 
through the show of earnestly consulting 
The girl Maiwa, too, flun 
herself at his feet, and appeared 


his Indunas 
to weep 
and implore his protection, while he wrung 
his hands as though in doubt and tribula 
tion of mind. At 
the messengers to draw near, and addres 


length he summoned 


ed them, while Maiwa sobbed very realis 
; psa 
tically at his side. 

‘*Wambe is a great chief,” said Nala 
‘and this woman is his wife, whom lhe 
must retur! 
to him, but her feet are sore with walk 


has a right to claim. She 


ing; she cannotcome now. In eight days 
from this day she shall be delivered at t! 
kraal of Wambe; I will send her with 
party of my men. As for the white hunt 
er and his men, I have naught to do wil 
them, and- cannot answer for their mi 
They have wandered hither 
asked by me, and I will deliver them ba 
whence they came, that Wambe m 
judge them according to his law. Thi 
shall be sent with the girl. 
your ways. Food shall be given you wit 
out the kraal, and a present for Wam 


deeds. 


For you 








MAIWA’S 
in atonement of the ill-doing of my daugh 
r I have spoken.” 

At first 
st upon Maiwa’s accompanying them 
1 there, but be 
the ne her feet, 


the heralds seemed inclined to 


en arm ultimately, on Ing 


ioOwn sSwoile mdition of 
v gave up the point, and departed 
W he 
erged from the hut, 


n they were 


ay 


and we went on t 


iss the situation and make our plans 
Kirst of all, as I was careful to explain to 
Nala, Il was not going to give him my 
xperienece and services for nothing. I 


ird that Wambe 


s kra 


had a stockade round 


il made of elephant tusks These 


cs, in the event of ours icceedinge in 


terprise, I should claim as my per 


ir en 
uisite, with the proviso that Nala should 
rnish me with men to carry them down 
» the coast. 
Tot 


he and the head 
cave an unqualified and hearty as 
the 


his modest request 


ent, more | 
lev never expected to finger them. 
Th 


ft} 
i i 


‘arty, p rhaps beeause 


e next thing that I stipulated was 


f we conquered, the white man John 


Every should be handed over to me, to 
ther with any goods that he might 
laim His cruel captivity was, I need 


hardly say, the only reason that induced 


me to join in so hare-brained an expedi 


tion, but I was eareful, from motives of 
licy, to keep this fact in the back 
‘ound Nala accepted this condition. 
My third stipulation was that no women 


] 


r children should be killed This being 
arreed to, 
and means. 
) ed. a very powée rful petty ch 
he eould put 
ting into 
1 from three 
his 


to consider 
Wambe was, it ap 
that 


thousand 


iSO we went on 


ief; 


} 


at least six 


men the field, and always 
to four thousand collected 
which w 


N ila, 


such 


out kraal, as supposed to 


impregnable. on th 
ld not notice collect 
than housand to twelve 
indred men, though, being of the Zulu 
the 


» contrary, 


at short 


re from a 


stock were of much better stuff for 


, V 
rhting purposes than Wambe’s Matukus. 
The 


ler the cire 


se odds, thouch large, were not, un 
‘Iming. The 


1 ] c 
»to our chance Of success was 


imstances, overwh 


ra crushing as 


Hiculty of deliverin 
This 


round with 


wult against Wambe’s strong plac 
ied all 


walls 


is, it appeared, fortil 
hanses, or stone and contained 


. 1 1°97 
imerous caves and koppies in the hill- 
de and at the foot of the mountain which 


It 


o force had ever been able to capture. 
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was said that in the time of the Zulu n 

arch Dingaan, a great Impi of that king's 
having penetrated { | s district, had de 
livered an assault upon the kraal, then 
owned by a forefather of Wambe’s, and 
been beaten back the loss of mon 
than a thousand met Havin I uhit 
the question over, I closely interrogated 


Maiwa as to the fortification 


pographical pet lian es of wd 
not without results I discovered that the 
kraal was indeed impregnable to a front 
attack, but that it was very slightly defend 
ed at the rear, which ran up the slope 
. 1 } , } 1 . 
of the mountain-—indeed, only by two 
lines of stone walls The reason of this 


was that the mountain is quite lm pass ible, 


except DY secret path, supposed to be 


known only to the chief and his ecouneil- 
lors, and this being so, it ] 


had not been con- 


sidered necessary to fortify it 


“Well,” [said, when she had done, ‘‘and 
now as to this seeret path of thine. know 


est thou ht of it 


aug 
Ay,’ she answered; ‘'IT am no fool, 
Mae 
erearned, | 

*And canst t 
that it 


behind Q”” 


imazalin. Knowled 


4 le irned is pow 


von the secret of that path 


hou lide an Impi there 


on, so Shall fall upon the town 


from 
that ean if only Wambe's 
he Impi comes, for 


then ean they block the 





Was 

‘So, then, here is y plan. Listen, 
Nala, and say if be good; or, if you 
have a better, show t forth Let mes 
sengers go out and summon all thy Impi, 


that it be gathered here on the third day 
the 


mor 


from This being done, let 
Impi, led by Maiwa, march on the 


now 


row of the fourth dav, and crossing the 
mountains, let it travel along on the 
other side of the mountains till it come 
to the place on the further side of which is 


the kraal of Wambe: t) 
three 
Then, on the night of tl 
let Maiwa lead the 
the secret path, sothat it comes to the crest 
the 
let it hid 1] 


and here let it hide among the 


at shall be 


ibout 120 miles 


some 
days’ journey in all 
ie third day's jour- 
nev, 


[mpi in silence up 


of the mountain tha DOVe 


Place, 


Meanwhile, on the sixth day 


sa strong 
roe 


om now, let 


one of the Indunas of Nala ng with him 
two hundred men that ha euns, and take 
me and my men as prisoners, and take also 


a girl from among the Butiana people who 
by form and face is like unto Maiwa, and 


he road on 


bind her hands, and pass by { 
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the culling 
Wambe. 


Ssi1eias 


“al 


n Shall take ho or 


} 
m, only wt rgunsandone 
when they meet the peo 


tie \ Siiail 
p th 
iis party to Wambe, and to make 


smentto Wambe 


ing@ th 


WOTmMah ale 


So shall they pass 


* and travell on the even 


Is, 


the seventh day we shall come to 


» gates of the place of Wambe, and nigh 
rates t 


very strong and full of rocks and caves, 


nere 18,80 Says Maiwa,a koppie 
jut having no soldiers thereon except i 
at t but 


asily 


l 


of ar, or, he worst, a few 


“as Can € be overpowered. 


al 


t the Impi on the mountain behind the 


This being done, vn of day 


vn light a fire, and put wet grass the: 


1, sothat the smoke goesup. Then at the 
in the 
town of Wambe, 
to kill 


a np : 
it we will hold our own, and while 


he smoke will we 


oot 


koppie 
into the 
hereon all the soldiers will run 
hit, 
mountain-side and climb the schanses, and 


ve fi the [mpi shall charge down the 


put those who defend them to the assegai, 
and then, falling upon the town, shall sur 
it, and drive the soldiers of Wambe 
» wind blows the dead husks of corn. 
fhisismy plan. Ihave spoken.” 
‘Ou!’ said Nala; 
od | 
kal. 


‘it is good; it is very 
he white man is cleverer than a 


1 
i¢ 


Yes, so shall it be, and may the 
Snake of the Butiana people stand up upon 
its tail and prosper tl 


» rid of Wambe an 


W ambe! 


ie for so shall 


war, 


MW > tyrannies of 


vt ut 
After that the girl Maiwa stood up, and 


more producing the dreadful little 


dried hand, made her father and several 
of his head councillors swear by it and 

t] t] the 
vengeance t It 


it to see, and the 


upon it iat ey would earry out 


war of » the bitter end. 


was 


fight 


avery curious sig 
that bv-the 


t 


ensued was, way, there 
vibes of that dis 


Little Hand 


ivs were b isy ones for 


after known among the 
War of the 


7 


The next two d 


trict as the 
us. Messengers were sent out, and every 
, tribe wa 
The 
country was small, and by the evening of 
the twelve hundred and 
fifty men were assembled, with their as 


lds, and a fine hardy troop 


available man » 


orde red up to 


second 


day some 


segvais and Sshiile 


they 


At 


were 


dawn of the following day, the 


fourth from the departure of the her 
the Impi started, under thx 


command of Nala himself, who, knowing 


alds, main 
that his life and chieftainship hung upon 
the of 


} 
Ih be 


the struggle, wisely deter 
With 


was to guide 
Of 


issue 
L to 
went 
t 
ive them two days’ start, 


present to direct it. 
Maiwa, 


secret path. 


ne 


them who 
them up the course 


had to g 
had more than a hundred miles of rough 


as they 
country to pass, including the crossing of 
t! vrreat mountain range which ran nort] 
and south, for it that the 
[mpi should make a wide detour in order 


1e 
was necessary 
to escape detection. At length, however, 
at dawn on the sixth day, I took the road, 
accompanied by my most unwilling bear 
who did not at all 

thus putting their heads 


idea Ol 
the 
Indeed, it was only the 


ers, like the 


into lion's 
mouth, fear of 
Nala’s spears, together with a vague con 
fidence in myself, that induced them to 

the adventure. W ith 
about two hundred 
armed cuns of 
many of these people had guns, though 


accept me also 


were Butianas, all 


with various kinds, for 
they were not very proficient in the use 
them But they carried no shield 
and 
deed, every warlike appearance was car 


of 
wore no head-dress or armlets; in 
fully avoided. With our party went also 
a sister of Maiwa’s, though by a different 
mother, who strongly resembled her in 
face and form, and whose mission it was 
to personate the runaway wife. 

That evening we camped upon the top 
of the cliff up which we had so barely es 
caped, and next morning at the first break 
ing of the light we rolled away the stones 
with which we had blocked the passag 
some days before, and descended to the 
hill-side Here the 
rather the skeletons, of the men who had 
fallen before my rifle still lay about. The 
Matuku soldiers had left their comrades 
to be buried by the vultures. 
ed the gull 
fallen, ] 
vain, although I found the spot where h 
other man had struck, togethe 
of the latter, which 1 
by the waist-cloth. Eithe 
some beast of prey had carried Gobo ot 
or the Matuku people had disposed of his 
remains, and also of my express rifle whi 
he carried. At any rate, I never saw < 
} lL any more of him. 


beneath. bodies, Ol 


I descend 
y into which poor Gobo had 
searched for his body, but 


oy 
ant 


the 
the 
re cognized 


and 


with bones 


hear 
Once in Wambe’s country, we adopt 
avery circumspect method of proceeding 

















About fifty men marched ahead, in loose 
order, to guard against surprise, while as 
Inany more followed behind. The other 
hundred were gathered in a be- 
tween, and in the centre of these men I 


bunch 


marched, together with the girl w 
Maiwa, and all 
disarmed, 


ho was 
personating bearers. 


We were 
were tied torether, to show that 


prisoners, While the girl had a Pg 
thrown over her head, and moved aMng 
W head 


ed straight for Wambe’'s place, which was 


my 


and some of my men 


we were 


with an air of great dejection. 


at a distance of about twenty-five miles 
from the mountain pass. 

When we had gone some five miles we 
met a party of about fifty of Wambe’s sol 
diers, who were evidently on the lookout 
for us. They stopped us,and their cap- 
The 
headman of our party answered that he 
was conveying Maiwa, Wambe’s runaway 
wife, together with the white hunter and 
up to Wambe, in 
iccordance with hiscommand. The cap 
tain then wanted to know why we were 


tain asked where we were going 


his men, to be given 


so many, to which our spokesman replied 
that I and my men were very desperate 
fellows, and that it was feared that if we 
were sent with a smaller escort we should 
escape, and bring disgrace and the wrath 
of Wambe upon tribe. Thereon 
this gentleman, the Matuku captain, be 
gan to amuse himself at my expense, and 
mock that Wambe would 
make me pay for the soldiers that I had 
killed. He would put me into the ** Thing 
that bites’—in other words, the lion trap 

-and leave me there to die likea jackal 
caught by the leg. I made no answer to 
this, though my wrath was great, but pre- 
tended to look frightened. Indeed, there 
was not much pretence about it—I was 
frightened. I could not from 
myself that ours was a most hazardous 


their 


me, saying 


conceal 


enterprise, and that it was very possible 
that I might make acquaintance with that 
lion trap before I was many days older. 
However, it was quite impossible to desert 
poor Every in his misfortune, so I had to 
go on, and trust to Providence, as I have 
so often had to do before and since. 
And fresh difficulty 
Wambe’s soldiers insisted upon accompa- 
nying us, and what is more, did all they 
could to urge us forward, as they were 
naturally anxious to get to the chief's 
But on the 
other hand, had excellent reasons for not 


now a arose. 


place before evening. we, 
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arriving till night 
we relied the 
advance upon the 
manded the town Fin illy the V 
importunate that we had to flatly 
to move faster, alleging as 


was closing in, since 


upon gvloom to cover our 


koppir wl ich com 
got so 
refuse 
a reason that 
the girl was tired. The \ did not acer pt 
this excuse in good part, and at one time 
I thought ] 
blows, for there is no 
Butianas 


that we should have 


come to 
ost between 
Matukus At 
ever, either from motives of policy or be 
the 


ed, they gave in, and suffered us to go our 


love 
and last, how- 


eause 


‘y were so evidently outnumber 


owl p ace, 
would 


[ earnestly wished that they 
have added to 
going theirs, but this they absolutely de 
clined to do. 


the obligation by 


On the contrary, they ae 
companied us every foot of the way, keep 
ing up a running fire of allusions to the 
Thing that bites” that jarred upon my 
nerves and discomposed my temper, 
About half past four in the afternoon 
we or ridge of 
could plainly see 
Wambe’s town, lying some six or seven 


came to a neck stony 


crround, whence we 
miles away, and three thousand feet be 
neath us. built in a val 
ley, with the exception of Wambe’s own 
kraal; that the mouth of 
some caves upon the slope of the Oppos- 


The town is 
is situated at 


ing mountains, over which I hoped to see 
our Impi’s spears come flashing in the 
morrow’s light. from where we 
stood it was easy to see how strongly the 
place was fortified 


Ev en 


and 
stone walls, and how difficult of approach 


With schanses 
Indeed, unless taken by surprise, it seem 
ed to me quite impregnable to a force op- 
erating without cannon, and even cannon 
would not make much impression on rocks 
and stony koppies filled with caves. 

Then came the descent of the pass, and 
an arduous business it was, for the path 
if it may be called a path 
tirely composed of huge water-worn bow!l- 


was almost en- 


ders, from the one to the other of which 
we had to jump like so many grasshop 
pers. It took us two hours to get down, 
and travelling through that burning sun, 
when at last we did reach the bottom, I, 
for one, was pretty nearly played out. 
Shortly afterward, just as it was growing 
of fortifi 
cations, which consisted of a triple stone 
wall pierced by a gateway so narrow that 


dark, we came to the first line 


aman could hardly squeeze through it. 


We passed this without question, being 
accompanied by Wambe’'s soldiers. 


Then 












t of land three hundred paces 






or more in width, very roeky and broken, 








N und having no huts ipon it. It was in 
ywws in this belt that the cattle were 
ra d in ease of danger On the fur 
“ 4 7 ‘ 
, ier side were more fortifications, and an 
© } 
2 olher small gateway shaped ike an In 
na & 





a“ 


and just beyond and through it 






koppie we had planned to seize 


Pm 






By ooming up against the line of mountains 
Me beh ine \s we went I whispered my sug 
ee gestions to our captain, with the result 
of that at the second gateway he halted the 
4 ' cavaleade, and addressing the captain of 
iF Wambe'’s soldiers, said that we would 
‘ : wait here till we received Wambe’'s word 
if to enter the to 
















The other man said that that was well, 

2 only he must hand over the prisoners to 

be taken up to the chief's kraal, for Wam 

be was ‘hungry to begin upon them,” 

: and his ‘‘heart desired to see the white 

4 nan at rest before he closed his eyes In 

By sleep’ and as for his wife, surely he 

Z vould welcome her. Our leader replied 

a 4 that he could not do this thing, because 
is 


his orders were to deliver the prisoners to 
Wambe at Wambe’s own kraal, and they 
might not How could he be 
responsible for the safety of the prisoners 
No; 
till Wambe’s word was 


be broken. 





if he let them out of his hand ? they 





y would VV 
bro iglit 


ef] mm 
lo 
; 


man consented, and departed, remarking 


ait there 









this, after some demur, the other 






f that he would soon be back. As he pass- 
- ed me he called out, with a sneer, point 
+ ing, as he did so, to the fading red in the 

’ western sky, ** Look your last upon the 


light, white man, for the *Thing that bites’ 


lives in the dark. 





Next day it so happened that I shot this 
man, and, do you know, I think that he 


} 


; is about the only human being who has 















. come to harm at my hands for whom I 
do not feel sincere sorrow and, in a de 
i cree, remorse 
bes; a 
Sy 
i CHAPTER VII. 
¢ THE ATTACK. 
ui Just where we halted ran a little stream 
e of water. [looked at it, and an idea struck 
me Probably there would be no water 
Ny on the koppie L suggested this to our 


captain,and acting on the hint, he direeted 
al the men Lo drink what they could, and 
] 


. . 
aisoto fill 





the seven or eight cooking pots 
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which we had with us with water. The 


came the crucial moment. 
Lo 


How were 
W 
our captain asked me, I said that I thou 
we had better 
Liiis according |y we went on to do 
to the 


gel possession ol the koppie 
march up and take it, a 
W hi 
we came harrow gateway, we we 
as I expected, stopped by two soldiers 

were on guard there, and asked ow 

ness. rhe caplain answere d that we 
echunged our mind, and would follow « 
to Wambe’s kraal. 


must 


Che soldiers said } 


we now wait 
To this we replied by pushing them 
single I 


in 
through the gateway, vhich was not d 


one side, and marching 
tant more than a hundred yards from t 


W hile we 


the men we had pushed away ran tow 


kOppie vere getling throug 


the town, calling for assistance—a eall t 
was promptly responded to, for in an 


er minute we made out seores of arme 
men running hard in our direction. § 
we ran too, for the koppie AS soo S 


they understood what we were after, whi 
they did not at first, owing to the dimix 


ot 


the light, they did their level 
get to the koppie before us. 


best 
But We 

the start of them, and with the excepti 
of one unfortunate man, 
and fell, we were we 


Who stumble 


ll on to it before thie 


arrived. This man they captured, a 


fighting bevan the follow 


when on 


morning, and he refused to give any 


formation, they killed him. Luckily t 
had no time to torture him, or they Wo 
certainly have done so, for these Mat 
people are very fond of torturing thi 
enemies. 

When we reached the koppie, the bas 
of which half an aere otf 


ground, the soldiers who had beentrying t 


covered about 


cut us off halted, for they knew the stre 


of the position. This gave us a few mi 


utes, before the | 


ight had quite vanishe¢ 
to reconnoitre the place. We found tha 
it was unoceupied, fortified with a reg 
lar labyrinth of stone walls, and conta 
ed three 


ones. The next business was to post tl 


large caves and some small 
men to such advantage as time would a 
low. My own men I[ was careful to pu 
right at the top. 


useless from terror, and what I feared 


They were pe riec 


that they might try to escape and giv: 
formation of our plans to Wambe. So | 
watched them like the apple of my ey: 
telling them that should they dare to : 
they would be shot. 


_ 
n 
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Then it ore W 
out of the 


quite dark, and presently 
darkness [I heard a voice; it 
was that of the leader of the soldiers who 
calling to to 
replied that it 
should hit our feet against 


He de 


we refused, saying 


r scorted 
We 


move , 


had us us come 


down was too dark 
to we 
insisted 

flatly 
that if any attempt was made to dislodge 
After that, 


had no real intention of attacking us in 


the stones upon our 


scending, and 


us. we would fire 


as they 


the dark, the men withdrew, but we saw 
from the watch fires that were lit around 
that they were keeping a strict watch upon 
our position 

That night was 


never quite knew how the situation was 


a wearing one, for we 
roing to develop Fortunately we had 
some cooked food with us, so we did not 
starve. It was, however, lucky that we 
had drunk our fill before coming up, for, 
as [ had anticipated, there was not a drop 
of water on the koppie. 

At length the night 
with the first tinge of light 1 began to go 
the 
stony paths, make things as ready as | 
the which I fe!t 
delivered we were 
older The 
and cold and consequently low spirited, 
but I to the of 
ability, bidding them remember the 
not show 
of Matuku 


length it began to grow light. 


wore aw ay, and 


my rounds, and stumbling along 


could for attack, sure 


would be before LWwo 


Hours men were cramped 


exhorted them best my 
race 
from which they sprang, and 
the white feather to a crowd 
At 
and presently I saw long columns of men 
They halt 


a distance of about a 


dogs 


advancing toward the koppie 
ed, under cover, at 
hundred and fifty yards, and just as the 
a herald came forward and 


dawn broke, 


called to us. Our captain stood up upon 
a rock and answered him 
** These the words of Wambe,” he 


**Come forth from the koppie and 


are 
said. 
ve over the evil-doers, and go in peace, 
or stay on the koppie and be slain.” 
‘It is too early to come forth as vet,” 
man, fine diplomatic 
‘*When the sun sucks up the mist, 


answered our in 


style 
then will we come forth Our limbs are 
stiff with cold.” 

‘**Come forth even now,” said the her 
ald 


“Not 


my self 


‘said I to 
the captain replied that he 


if I know it, 


bu 


my boy 


would come out when he thought proper, 


and not before 


‘Then make ready to die,’ said the her 
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ald, for all the world like the villain of 
transpontine piece, and stalked majesti 
cally back to the soldiers. 

final 
looked anxiously at the mountain crest 


I made my arrangements, and 
couple of miles or so away, from which 
the mist was now beginning to lift, but no 
lL whistle 


the attacking force had been delay 


column of smoke could I see 
for if 
ed or made any mistake, our position was 
Lo pretty We had 
barely enough water to wet the mouths 


likely grow warm. 


of the men, and when once that was fi 
ished we could not hold the place for long 
in the burning sun. 

At length, just as the sun rose in glor 
over the heights behind us, the Matuku 
of hundred 
were now assembled, set up a queer whis 
tling chant 
Next some shots were fired (for the Ma 
tuku hada . but without effect 
though one bullet passed just by amans 
head. 
thought not far 
wrong, for in another minute the body of 
men divided into three companies, eac] 
about five hundred strong, and, heralded 
by a running fire, charged at us on thres 


soldiers whom some fifteen 


noise, which ended in a 


few guns) 
‘* Now they are going to begin,” | 


to myself, and I was 


Our men were now all well unde: 
the did 


ona rock, SO as 


sides, 


cover, and tire us no harm I 


mounted to command 
a view of as much of the koppie and plait 
as possible, and yelled to our men to ré 
serve their fire till I gave the word, and 
then to shoot low, and load as quickly as 
that, like all 
they were sure to be execrable shots, and 


possible. I knew natives 
that they were armed with weapons mad: 
out of old gas-pipes, so the only chance of 
doing execution was to let the enemy get 
right on to us. 

On they came witharush. They wer 
within eighty yards now, and as they 
drew near the point of attack, I observed 
that they closed their ranks, which was 
so much the better for us, 

‘Shall we not fire, my father 
out the captain 

*No—confound you!” I answered 

‘Sixty yards — fifty — forty thirt) 
Fire, you scoundrels!” I yelled, setting 
the example by letting off both barrels o 
my elephant gun into the thickest part o 
the company opposite to me. 

Instantly the place rang with the dis 
charge of two hundred and odd guns, whil 
the air was torn by the passage of ever) 
sort of missile, from iron pot legs down t 
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slugs and pebbles coated with lead The 
The Matukus 


could not miss them 


result was very prompt 


were So near that we 
and at thirty yards a lead-coated stone out 


ofa gas-pipe isas effective asa Martini rifle 


or more so ()ver rolled the attacking 
soldiers by the dozen, while the survivors 
fairly frightened, took to their heels. We 
plied them with shot till they were out 


of range; | made it very warm for them 
vith the elephant cun by the 
then we 


Way, and 


loaded up in quite a cheerful 


frame of mind, for we had not lost a man 
hit 


The only 


whereas I could more 
dead and Matukus 


thing that damped my 


count than 


Wo inded 


ardor was that, 


stare as I would 


| could see ho column 
of smoke upon the mountain crest 

Half an hour elapsed before any further 
were 


steps taken 


Then the 
attacking force adopted different tactics 
Seeing that it try to 


rush us in dense masses, they opened out 


against 


us 


was very risky to 


into skirmishing order, and ran across the 
As it 


happened, right at the foot of the koppie 
Ul 


open space in lots of five and six 


e ground broke away a little in such 


fashion that it was almost impossible for 
is to search it effectually with our fire 
On the hither side of this dip Wambe’s 
soldiers were 


now congregating 


Of 


Ink CON 
did 
them as much damage as we could while 


siderable numbers course we 
they were running across, but this sort of 
work requires good shots, and that was 
just what had not got Another 


thing was that so many of our men would 


we 


insist upon letting off the things they 
called guns at every little knot of the 
enemy that ran across. Thus the first 
few lots were indeed practically 


SWwe pl 
away, but after that, as it long 


vhile to load the gas pipes and old flint 


took a 


muskets, those who followed got across in 
comparative safety. For my own part, I 
fired away with the elephant gun and re 
peating carbine till they grew almost too 
to hold, but individual efforts 
could do nothing to stop such a rush, or 


hot my 
perceptibly lessen the number of our ene 
At length 


thousand mei 


mies there were at least a 
crowded into the dip of 
within a few yards of us, 


whence those of them who had funs kept 


the ground 
up a continued fusillade upon the koppie 
They killed two of my in this 
way and wounded a third, for, being at 
top of 


bearers 
the the koppie, these men were 


most ex posed to the fire from the dip at 
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its base seerng that the situation Was 
Ffrowilne Most serrous I at length by the 


dint of threat 


the 


S and entreaties persuaded 
majority of our people to cease firing 


useless shots, to reload and prepare for the 


rush searcely had | Clore Su) when the 
enemy came for us with a roar I am 
bound to say that I should never have 
believed that Matukus had it in them to 
make suc h a dete Traine dl Charge A large 


party rushed round the base of the koppie 


and attacked us in flank, while the others 


swarmed wherever they could vet a foot 


so that 
Fire 
effect 


though 


hold we were taken on every side 


lL cried: and we did, with ter 
Many of their men fell, but 
could 
They closed up, and 
first fortification, killing 
its defenders 


rible 


we checked, we not stop 


rushed the 
1 vood number of 


hem 


It was almost all cold-steel 
work now, for we had no time to reload, 
and that Suited the Butiana habits of fight 
ing well endvgh, for the 


weapon which they 


stabbing assegai 
Was a understood. 
Those of our people who escaped from the 
first line of in the 
second, where stood myself, encouraging 
them, and here the fight raged fiercely 
Occasionally parties of the enemy would 


foree a 


walls took 


refuge 


only 
hither side beneath the Butiana spears. 
But still they kept it up, and I saw that, 
fight as we would, we We 
were altogether outnumbered, and to make 
matters 


passage, Lo perish on the 


were doomed 


worse, fresh bodies of soldiers 
were pouring across the plain to the assist 
ance of our assailants. So [ made up my 


mind to direct retreat into the caves, 


and there expire heroie 
as circumstances would allow, and while 
mentally lamenting my hard fate, and re 
flecting on my sins, I fought away like a 
fiend. It was then, | remember, that I 
shot my friend the captain of our escort 
of the He had caught 
sight of me, and making a vicious dig at 
my with a (which I sue 
cessfully dodged), shouted out, or rather 


1 a& Thanner as 


previous day 


stomach 


spear 


began to shout out, one of his unpleasant 


allusions to the ** Thing that He nev 
er got as far as “ bites,”’ because I shot 
him after ‘* that 

Well. the game was about up. Al 
ready | saw one man throw down his 


spear in token of surrender—which act of 


cowardice cost him his life, by-the-way 
when suddenly a shout arose. 
‘*Look at the 


mountain!” they cried; 


‘there is an Impi on the mountain-side.” 
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I glanced up, and there, sure enough, 
about half-way down the mountain, near 
ing the first fortification, the long-plumed 
double line of Nala’s warriors were rush 
down to battle, the bright light of the 
After 


ward we discovered that the reason of 


neg 


morning glancing on their spears 


their delay was that they had been stopped 
by a river in flood, and could not reach 
When they 
did reach it, however, they instantly saw 


the mountain crest by dawn 


that the fight was already going on—was 
‘in flower,” as they put it—and so ad 
vanced at once without waiting to light 
tires 

Meanwhile they had been observed 
from the town, and parties of soldiers were 
charging up the steep side of the hill to 
occupy the schanses and the second line 
of fortifications behind them The first 
line they did not now attempt to reach 
or defend: Nala pressed them too close. 
But they got to the schanses or pits pro 
tected with stone walls, and constructed to 
hold from a dozen to twenty men, and 
soon began to open fire from them and 
from isolated rocks. I turned my eyes to 
the gates of the town, which were placed 
Already they 
were crowded with hundreds of fugitive 
women and children flying to the rocks 
and eaves for shelter from the foe As 


to the north and south 


for ourselves, the appearance of Nala’s 
Impi produced a wonderful change for 
the better in our position. The soldiers 
attacking us, realizing that the town was 
being assailed from the rear, simply turn- 
ed, and clambering down the koppie, 
streamed otf to protect their homes against 
this new enemy In five minutes there 
was not a man left except those who 
would move no more, or were too sorely 
wounded to escape. I felt inclined to 
ejaculate ** Saved /” like the gentleman in 
the play, but did not, because the occasion 
What I did do was to 
muster all the men and reckon up our 
They amounted to fifty-one killed 
and wounded, sixteen men having been 
killed outright. 
the cooking pots to the stream for water, 
and we drank. This done, I set my bear- 
ers, as being the most useless part of the 


was too serious 
losses 


Then I sent men with 


community from a fighting point of view, 
to the task of attending the injured, and 
turned to watch the fray 

By this time Nala’s Impi had climbed 
the first line of fortifications without op- 
position, and was advancing in a long 
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line upon the schanses or pits whicel 
were scattered about between it and the 
second line, singing a war chant as 
came. Presently puffs of smoke begai 
to start from the schanses, and with my 
glasses I could see several of our men 
falling over. Then, as they came oppo 
site a schanse, that portion of the long 
line of warriors would thicken up and 
charge it with a wild rush | could elear 
ly see them leap on to the walls and van 
ish into the depths beneath, some of thei: 
number falling backward on each ox 
easion, shot or stabbed to death Next 
would come another act in the tragedy 
Out from the hither side of the schanse 
would pour such of its defenders as were 
left alive, perhaps three or four, and pe. 
haps a dozen, running for dear life, with 
the war-dogs on their tracks One by 
one they would be caught, then up flash 
ed the great spear, and down fell the pur 
sued, dead I saw ten of our men leap 
into one large schanse, but though I watch 
ed for some time, nobody came out. Af 
terward we inspected the place, and found 
these all dead, together with twenty three 
Matukus. Neither side would give in, and 
they had fought it out to the bitter end 
At last they neared the second line of 
fortifications, behind which the whole re 
maining Matuku force, numbering some 
two thousand men, was rapidly assem 
bling. One little pause to get their breath 
and they came at it with a rush, and a 
long wild shout of **Bulala Matuku” (Kil! 
the Matuku) that went right through me 
Then came an answering shout, and the 
sounds of heavy firing, and presently | 
saw our men retreating, somewhat fewe1 
in numbers than they had advanced 
Their welcome had been a warm one, for 
the Matuku fight splendidly behind walls 
This decided me that it was necessary to 
If we did not do so, it 
seemed very probable that we should be 
worsted, after all. I called to the captain 
of our little force, and rapidly put the po 
sition before him. 


create a diversion. 


Seeing the urgency of 
the occasion, he agreed with me that we 
must risk it, and in two minutes more we 
were, with the exception of my own men 
whom I left to guard the wounded, trot 
ting across the open space, and through 
the deserted town, toward the spot wher: 
the struggle was taking place, some seven 
hundred yards away. 

minutes we reached a group of huts--it 
was a headman’s kraal, that was situated 


In seven or eight 
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wbout a hundred and twenty vards behind 
the fortified wall—and took possession of 

inobserved. The enemy was too much 
engaged with the foe in front of them to 
notice us, and besides, the broken wround 
rose in a hog back shape between There 
ve waited a minute or two and recover 
ed our breath, while I gave mi directions 
So soon as we heard the Butiana [mpi be 
rin to charge again, we were to run out 
n line to the brow of the hoge-back, and 
pour our fire into the mass of the defend 
ers behind the wall. Then the guns were 
to be thrown down, and we must charge 
vith the assegai We had no shields, but 
that could not be helped there would be 
no time to reload the guns, and it was ab 
solutely necessary that the enemy should 
be disconcerted at the moment that the 
main attack was delivered 

The men, who were as plucky a of 
fellows as ever | saw, and whose blood 
was now thoroughly up, consented to 
this scheme, though I could see that thev 
thoucht it rather a large order, as indeed | 
did myself. But I knew that if the Impi 
was driven back a second time the game 
would be up, and for me, at any rate, it 
would be a case of the ** Thing that bites,” 
and this sure and certain knowledge fill 
ed my breast with valor 

We had not long to wait Presently 
we heard the Butiana war-song swelling 
loud and long. They had commenced 
their attack I made a sign, and the 
hundred and fifty men, headed by my 
self, poured out of the kraal, and getting 
into a rough line, ran up the fifty or six 
ty yards of slope that intervened between 
ourselves and the crest.of the hog-backed 
ridge In thirty seconds we were there 
and immediately beyond us was the main 
body of the Matuku host, waiting the on 
slaught of the enemy with guns and 
spears Even now they did not see us, 
so intent were they upon the coming at 
tack. I signed to my men to take careful 
aim, and suddenly called out to them to 
tire, which they did with a will, dropping 
thirty or forty Matukus 

Charge! 1 shouted again, throwing 

down my smoking rifle, and drawing my 
revolver, an example which they follow 
ed, snatching up their spears from the 
ground where they had placed them 
while they fired The men set up a sav 
Matuku soldiers wheel round in hundreds 


utteriv taken aback atl this new develop 


wre Whoop, and we started l saw Lie 


ment of the situation And looking ov: 
them, before we had gone twenty yards 
saw something else For of a sudden 
though they had risen from the eart 
there appeared above the wall hundred 
of great spears, followed by hundreds « 
savace faces shadowed with droopit 
plumes. With a yell they sprang upo 
the wall, shaking their broad shields, a 
With a yell they bounded from it Straig 
into our astonished foes 

Crash!’ we were in them now, ai 
fighting like demons Crash! from t) 
other side Nala’s Limp Was at its wo 
and still the spears and plumes appe 
ed for a moment against the broy 
background of the mountain, and t 
sprang down and rushed like a = storn 
upon the foe The great mob of me} 
turned this way and turned that wa 
astonished, bewildered, overborne 
doubt and terror. Meanwhile the slay: 
stayed not their hands, and on every sid 
spears flashed, and the fierce shout of t: 
umph went up to heaven. There, too, o1 
the wall stood Maiwa, a white garment 
streaming from her shoulders, an assega 
in her hand, her breast heaving, her eyes 
flashing. Above all the din of battle | 
could catch the tones of her elear voic 
as she urged the soldiers on to victory 
But victory was not vet. Wambe’s so 
diers gathered themselves together and 
bore our men back by the sheer weight ot! 
numbers They bevan to vive, then Once 
more they rallied, and the fight hung 
doubtfully 

‘Slay, you war whelps!” cried Maiwa 

from the wall. ‘* Are you afraid, yo 
women, you chicken - hearted’ women 
Strike home, or die like dogs! ‘What 
you give way! Follow me, children o 
Nala!” And with one wild, long ery sli 
leapt from the wall as leaps a stricke: 
antelope, and holding the spear poised o1 
high, rushed right into the thickest of th: 
fray. The warriors saw her, and rais 
such a shout that it echoed like thund: 
against the mountains. They massed t 
gether, and following the flutter of lv 
white robe, crashed into the dense hea 
of the foe. Down went the Matuku 
fore them like trees before a whirlwin 
Nothing could stand before such a rus 
as that. It was as the rush of a torre) 
bursting its banks. All along their li 
swept the wild, desperate charge, a: 
there, straight in the fore-front of the b 
tle, still waved the white robe of Maiw 
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Then they broke, and stricken with ut 
Wambe’s 


away, a scattered crowd of fugitives, while 


soldiers streamed 


ter 


panic, 


after them thundered the footfall of the 
victors 
The fight was over: we had won the 


day; and for my part I sat down upon a 


stone and wiped my forehead, thanking 
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his arm. By his side stood Maiwa, pant 


ing, but unhurt, and wearing the same 
proud and terrifying ain 

“They are gone, Macumazahn,” said 
the chief; ‘“‘there is little to fear from 
them: their heart is broken But where 


is Wambe, the chief: and where is the 


white man thou camest to save 





Providence that I had lived to see the end 


of it. Twenty minutes later, Nala’s war 
riors began to return, panting **Wam 
e's soldiers had taken to the bush and 
the caves,” they said, ‘* where they had 


iot thought it safe to follow them,” add 


iv, significantly, that many had stopped 
m the way. 


I was utterly dazed, and now that the 


cht was over, my energy seemed to have 
eft me, and I did not pay much attention 
till presently I was aroused by somebody 
‘alling me by my name. I looked up, and 
that it Nala himself, 
vho was bleeding from a flesh wound in 


saw was the chief 


RESCUK 


I know not,” I answered 

a Matuku, 
i vounge man who had been shot through 
the fleshy part of the calf It 
fling wound, but it prevented him from 


Close to where we stood lay 


Was a tri 


running away 


“Sav. thou dog.” said Nala, stalking 
up to him, and shaking his red spear in 
his face—‘*say, where is Wambe? Speak 
or I slay thee. Was he with the sol 
diers ?” 

‘* Nay, lord, I know not,” groaned the 


‘He fought not with us 
for fighting 


terrified man. 
Wambe 


Perchance he is in his kraal yonder, or in 


has no stomach 
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nd the kraal;” and he 


pointed to a small enclosure on the 


hill-side about four hundred yards to 


the right of where we were 
s go and see 


Ing his so dl ers 


CHAPTER 


MAIWA IS AV 


VIII 
ENGED 
Alas! 
stronger bv a third 
Then Nala detached 
two hundred men to collect and attend to 


the 


THE Impi formed up an hour 


beTore, if had been 


than it was now 
injured, and at my suggestion issued 
order that 


mvy'’s wounded, and above all 


i stringent none of the ene 


ho women 
killed, as is the 
African 


On the contrary, they were to be allowed 


| children were to be 


savage custom among natives 


to send word to their women that they 
might come in to nurse them, and fear no 
Nala W ambe 
the tyrant, and not on the Matuku tribe 


thing, for made war upon 


Then we started with some four hundred 
men for the chief's kraal Very soon we 


were there It was, as I have said, placed 
against the mountain-side, but within the 
did not 
half of 


Outside was a tidy 


fortified lines, and cover more 


cround alto 
reed 


than an acre and a 


gether fence, 
within which, neatly arranged in a semi 
circular line, stood the huts of the chief's 
principal wives. Maiwa of course knew 
every inch of the kraal, for she had lived 


in it. and led us straight to the entrance 
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We peeped through the gateway Not 


soul was to be seen There were the huts 
and there was the clear open space floor 


ed with a concrete of lime, on which the 


sun beat fiercely, but nobody could we see 


or hear 

‘The jackal has gone to earth.” said 
Maiwa ‘* He will be in the cave behind 
his hut,” and she pointed with her speai 
toward another small and semicircular en 
closure, over which a large hut was visi 
ble, that had the cliff itself 
cround. I stared at this fence 
true! it 


for a back 
By George 
it was was entirely made of 
tusks of ivory planted in the ground, wit 
their points bending outward. The smal! 
est ones, though none were small, were 
placed nearest to the cliff on either sid 
but they gradually increased in size ti 
they culminated in two enormous tusks 
which, set that their 
something in the shape of an inverted \ 
formed the gateway to the hut I w 
dumfoundered with delight. 


where is the elephant hunter who wou 


up so points met 


and indee 
not be,if he suddenly saw five or six hu 
dred picked tusks set up in a row, a 
only waiting for him to take them awa) 
Of course the stuff was what is known 
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black” ivory ; 


that is, the exterior of the 


sks had beeco black from ars or per 
tusks had become Diack from years or pet 


haps centuries of exposure to wind and 


weather, but I was certain that it would 
| the worse for that Forgetting 
the danger of the proceeding, I actually 
l in my excitement, right across the 
open space, and drawing my knife, 


scratched vigorously at one of the great 


how damage was 
As I thought, it 


biack 


tusks LO Se¢ 


deep the 


was nothing: there be 


eovering gleamed the 
pure white ivory I eould have cay red 


for joy, for I fear that I am very merce 


nary at heart, when suddenly I heard the 
** Help!” 


Sisutu dialeet 


techo of acry for assistance 
screamed a voice in the 
from somewhere beyond the hut 
thev are murdering me.” 


Thee w the voice. 


Oh, what a selfish brute 


‘help! 


It was John Every’s. 
was L! for the 


moment that miserable ivory had driven 
the recollection of him out of my head, 
and now perhaps it was too late. 


Nala 


come up. 


Maiwa, and the soldiers had now 
They too had heard the voice, 
and interpreted its tone, though they had 
not caught the words. 

This Maiwa; 
started at a run, passing round the hut of 
Wambe Behind 
trance to acave. We 
heedless of the danger of an ambush, and 


way cried and we 


was the narrow en 
rushed through it, 
this was what we saw, though very con 
fusedly at first, owing to the gloom: 

In the 
ther end secured to the floor by strong 


centre of the cave, and with ei- 


stakes, was a huge double-springed lion 
trap, fringed with sharp and grinning 
teeth It was set, and beyond the trap, 
indeed almost over it, a terrible struggle 
naked or almost 
with a great 


over his 


Was 1h 
naked 


progress. A 


white man, beard 


hanging down breast, was, in 
spite of his furious struggles, being slowly 
forced and dragged toward the trap by 
six or eight women. 
present, a fat, 
small eyes and a hanging lip. It was 
the chief Wambe, and he stood by the 
trap ready to force the victim down upon 


Only one man was 


cruel-looking man, with 


it so soon as the women had dragged him 
into the necessary position. 

At this instant they caught sight of us, 
and there was a moment's pause; and then, 
before I knew what she was going to do, 
Maiwa lifted the assegai she still held, and 


vhirled it at Wambe’s head. I saw the 


flash of light speed toward him, and so 
459.—27 
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did he, for he st pped backWard to avoid 


it—stepped backward right into the trap 
He velled Vith pain as the iron teeth o 
the ‘* Thing that bites” sprang up like liv 
ing things and fastened into him Such 
a yell I have not cften heard Now at 
last he tasted of yreture hie 
had inflicted upon so many, and 
I trust lam a Christian l cannot say that 
1 felt sorry lor him 

The lSSCV Al sped on and struck One ) 


the women who had hold of the unfo1 


tunate Every, piercing through her arm 
This made her leave go—an example that 
the other women quickly followed, so that 


Every fell to the 


gasping. 


Pround, where he la 


roared Na 1 lh a 


* Kill the witehes,’ 


voice of thunder, pointing to the ¢ ip ol 
women 

“Nay,” casped Every ~o spare them 
He made them do it And he pointe d to 
the human fiend in the trap. Then Mai 


wa waved her hand to us to fall baek, for 
the moment of ner vengeance was come 
We did so, and she strode up to her lord 


and flinging the white from her 


rove 


stood before him, her fierce, beautiful face 


fixed like stone 
‘*Who am I] 


she cried, in so terrible 


a voice that he ceased his yells **Am | 
that woman who was given to thee for 
wife, and whose child thou slewest O 


am La spirit come to see thee dic What 
is this?” she went on, drawing the with 
ered baby hand from the pouch at hei 
fa babe: and how 
W hat 


babe, and where is the 


side. ‘‘Isitthe hand of a 
came that hand to be thus alone? 
cut it off from the 
babe? Isit a hand, or is it the vision of a 
hand that shall presently tear thy throat 
Where are thy soldiers, Wambe? Do 
they sleep and eat and go forth to do 
thy bidding, or are they perchance dead 
and seattered like the winter leaves 
He groaned, and the fierce-eyed woman 
vent on: ‘* Art thou still a chief, Wambe, 
or does another take thy town and pow 
er? and, say, lord, what doest thou there, 
and what is that slave's leglet upon thy 
Is it a dream, Wambe, great lord 
and chief,or” linched 
‘hath 


thee 
and a woman’s wit overmatched thy tyr 


knee ¢ 
and she lifted here 
hands and shook them in his face 
a woman's found 


vengeance out, 


annous strength ? and art thou about to 
slowly die in torments horrible to think 
little 
and with one wild scream she 


on, O thou accursed murderer of 


children ?” 
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hand of the child straight 
id then fell senseless on 
» cle in the trap, 
far as its iron bounds 
is eves Starting out of his 
vain and terror, and then ones 
scene was more than I could 
Is must not go on 
but he must not be 

thou to 
nswered Nala, ‘* let him taste 
vherewith he hath fed so 


him till death shall find 


not,” I answered ** Let 
See thou to it 

azahn,”’ answered 

the shoulders 


nan and Maiwa be 


So the soldiers came forward and cat 
ied Every and the woman into the open 
r. As the former was borne past his tor 
mentor, the fallen chief, so co vardly was 
his wicked heart, actually prayed him to 
de for him, and save him from a 
lich, but for our providential ap 
‘) ild have be en Every sown 
So we went away, and in another mo 
ment one of the biggest villains on the 
earth troubled it no more. Once in the 
fresh air, Every quickly recovered. I 
woked ; him, and horror and sorrow 
pierced me through to see such a sight 
His face was the face of a man of sixty, 
though he was not yet forty, and his poor 
body Was cut to pieces with stripes and 
sears and other marks of the torments 
which Wambe had for years amused 
himself with inflicting on him 
As soon as he recovered himself a lit 
tle he struggled on to his knees, burst 
into a paroxysm of weeping, and clasp 


ing my legs with his emaciated arms, 
would have actually kissed my feet 

‘“What are you about, old fellow ?” I 
said, for [am not accustomed to that sort 
of thing, and it made me feel uncomfort 
ble. 

‘Oh, God bless you!” he moaned 
‘God bless you! If only you knew what 
I have gone through! And to think that 
you should have come to help me, and 
at the risk of your own life! Well, you 
were always a true friend—yes, yes, a 
true friend.” 

‘Bosh!’ I answered, testily; ‘‘I’m a 


trader, and I came after that ivory,” 
l pointe d to the stockade of tusks 
you ever hear of an elephant hunter w] 
would not have risked his immortal 
for them, and much more his carcass 

took no notice of my ex) 

on God blessing ‘ 
hard ; : * till at last I bethought n 
that a nip of brandy, of which I had a 
flask full, might steady his nervesa bit. ] 
gave it him, and was not disappointed 
the result, for he brisked up wonderfu 
Then I hunted about in Wambe’s hu 
and found a kaross for him to put oy 
his poor bruised shoulders, and li 
lite aman again. 

Now,” I said, “ why did the late 
mented Wambe want to put you in t] 
trap 
** Because, as soon as they heard tl 
the fight was going against them, and that 
Maiwa was charging at the head of Nala’s 
Impi, one of the women told Wambe th 
she had seen me write something on soni 
leaves and give them to Maiwa before s] 
went away to purify herself. Then, « 
course, he guessed that I had had som 
thing to do with your seizing the kopp 
and holding it while the Impi rushed 1] 
place from the mountain, so he determin: 
to torture me to death before help could 
come. Oh heavens! what a mercy it 
to hear English again!” 

‘‘How long have you been a prisone) 
here, Every ?” I asked. 

‘Six years and a bit, Quatermain 
have lost count of the odd months lately 
I came up here with Major Aldey and 
three other gentlemen and forty bearers 
That devil Wambe ambushed us, and 
murdered the lot to get their guns. They 
weren't much use to him when he g¢ 
them, being breech-loaders, for the fools 
fired away all the ammunition in a month 
or two. However, they are all in good 
order, and hanging up in the hut ther 
They didn't kill me beeause one of them 
saw me mending a gun just before they 
attacked us, so they kept me as a kind of 
armorer. Twice I tried to make a bolt of 
it, but was caught each time. Last time 
Wambe had me flogged very nearly 
death: you can see the scars upon m 
back Indeed I should have died if 
hadn't been for the girl Maiwa, who 
nursed me by stealth. He got that a 
cursed lion trap among our things also 
and I suppose he has tortured between 
one and two hundred people to death 








MAIWA’S 


favorite amusement, and 
] ] ] } 


»>wouid 


— 
yas his 


vo every day and sit and watch 
his vietim till he died Sometimes he 
vould vive him food an | water to kee p 


m alive longer, telling him or her that 
would let him go if he lived till a cer 
tain dav. But he never did let them go 
ill died there 


bones behind that roek 


They and I could show you 
elr 

The devil!” Isaid, grinding my teeth. 
[ wish L hadn't interfered I wish I had 
fate.” 
a taste of it, 


“<7 i he 


There's justice in it; and now he’s gone to 


eft him to the same 


* Well 


said Every 


he got 


anyway,” 
elad rot a taste. 
i place where I hope th ‘re is another one 
ready for him. 
have the setting of it! 

And so he talked 


stened to him, wondering how he 


By Jove! I should like to 


sat and 
had 
ut 
it. in good 


on, and I 


ept his reason for so many years. 


he didn’t talk, as I have written 


English. He spoke 


very slowly, and as 
though he had got something in_ his 
mouth, continually using native words, 


the 
memory. 

At last Nala came up and told us that 
ood was made ready, and thankful enough 
I can tell After 
eaten held a consultation. 
thousand Wambe's 
vere put hors de combat, but at least two 


because 


English ones had slipped his 


ve were to get it, 
ve had 


Quite ; 
pull a 


you. 
we 


of soldiers 


ousand remained hidden in the bush 
nd rocks, and these men, together with 
ose in the outlying kraals, were a source 


if possible danger. The question arose, 


ierefore, what was to be done: were they 
I waited till 


giving one 


1 


to be followed or left alone ? 


everybody had spoken, some 
ypinion and some another, and then, be 
ng appealed to, I gave ming It was to 
the effect that Nala should takea leaf out 
f the great Zulu T’Chaka’s book, and in 

rporate the We 


had a good many women among the pris 


tribe, not destroy it. 
ners Let them, I suggested, be sent to 
the hiding-places of the soldiers and make 
in otfer. If the men would come and lay 
their and declare their al 
riance to Nala, they and their town and 
Wambe's cattle 
would be seized as the prize of 
iv. Moreover, Wambe having left 
Maiwa 


down arms 
‘attle should be spared. 
lone 
no 
should be de 


iildren, his wife 


clared chieftainess of the tribe, under 
Nala. If they did not accept this offer 
by the morning of the second day, it 


should be taken as a declaration that 
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they wished to continue the war. Theia 


town should be burned, their eattle, whieh 
our men were already collecting and driv 
ing in in great numbers, would be taken 


and they should be hunted dow n 


This advice was at once declared to be 
wise, and acted on Phe NEN We de 
spatched, and I saw from th f s that 
they never expected to get such terms 


and did not think that their 
i vain Ne 


Oe Tt 
afternoon in preparations ag 


issloh WoUuLd 
Lhat 
possible 
all the 
wounded of both parties into a hospital 


verthel SS We spent 


1 


alust 


surprise, and also in 


which we extemporized out of some huts 
and there attending to 


them as best we 
ery had the 
first pipe of tobacco that he had tasted for 


SIX years 


could. That evening po D i oy 


Poor fellow he nearly cried 


with joy over it The night passed with 
out any sign of attack, and on the follow 
the etfect 
of our messacve, for women, children, and 
a few little 
took possession of their huts It w 


ing morning we began to see 


men came im in knots, and 


as, of 
course, rather difficult to prevent our men 
from looting, and generally going on as 
natives, and, for the matter of that, whits 
men too, are in the habit of doing after 


avictory. But one man who, after warn 


ing, was caught maltreating a woman 
was brought out and killed by Nala’s 
order, and though there was a little 
grumbling, that put a stop to further 


trouble. 

On the second morning the headmen 
and numbers of their followers came in 
in groups, and about mid day a deputa 
tion of the former presented themselves 
before us without their weapons. They 
were conquered, they said, and Wambe 
was dead, so they came to hear the words 
of the great lion who had eaten them up, 
and of the crafty man, the jackal 
who had dug a hole for them to fall in 
and of Maiwa, Lady of War, who had led 
the charge and turned the fate of the bat 
tle 


whit 


So we let them hear the words 


when we had done, an old man rose 


and 
and 
people he 
cepted the yoke that was laid upon their 
shoulders, and that the more gladly be 
the rule of 
worse 


said that in the name of the ac 


ot 


cause even a woman could 
not be than the rule of Wambe 
Moreover, they knew Maiwa, the Lady ot 
War, and feared her not, though she was 
a witch, and terrible to see in battle 


Then Nala asked 


she 


his daughter if 


mar Pet NE 


Pita a 


ak eS eed ~*~ 
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was willing to become chieftainess of the 
tribe under him 

Maiwa, who had been very silent since 

was accomplished, answered 

is,and that her rule should 

gentle to those who were 

rentle her, but the froward 

bellious she would smite with a 

iron, which, from my knowledge 


r character, I thought exceedingly 


headmen replied that that was a 
i, and they did not complain 

o the meeting ended. 
we spent In preparations 
eparture. Mine consisted chiefly in 
iperintending the digging up of the 
stockade of ivory tusks, which I did with 
the greatest satisfaction There were 
some five hundred of them altogether. 
I made inquiries about it from Every, 
who told me that the stockade had been 
there so long that nobody seemed to ex 
actly know who had originally collected 
the tusks. There was, however, a kind 
of superstitious feeling about them, which 
had always pre vented the chiefs from try 
ing to sell this great mass of ivory. Ev 
ery and I examined it carefully, and found 


that although it was so old, its quality 


was really as good as ever, and there was 
very little soft ivory in the lot. At first 
I was rather afraid lest, now that my ser- 
vices had be en rendered, Nala should hes- 
itate to part with so much valuable prop 
erty ; but this was not the case When 
I spoke to him on the subject he merely 
said, ** Take it, Macumazahn, take it—you 
have earned it well.” And to speak the 
truth, though I say it who shouldn't, I 
think I had. So we pressed several hun 
dred Matuku bearers into our service, and 
next day marched off with the lot. 

Before we went I took a formal fare 
well of Maiwa, whom we left with a body 
cuard of three hundred men to assist her 
in settling the country. She gave me 
her hand to kiss in a queenly sort of way, 
and then said: ‘*‘ Macumazalin, you are a 
brave man,and have been a good friend 
to mein my need. If ever you want help 
or shelter, remember that Maiwa has a 
vood memory for friend and foe. All | 
have is yours.” 

And so I thanked her, and went. She 
certainly was a very remarkable woman. 
\ year or two ago | heard that ler father 
Nala was dead, and that she had succeed 
ed to the chieftainship of both tribes, 


which she ruled with great justice 
firmness. 

I can assure you that we ascende¢ 
pass leading to Wambe’s town with 
ings very different from those with w] 
we had descended it a few days bet 
But if I was grateful for the issu 
events, you can easily imagine what 
Every'’s feelings were. When we 
the top of the pass he actually, before tl 
whole Impi, flopped down upon his knees 
and thanked Heaven for his escape, W 
the tears running down his face Bu 
then, as I have said, his nerves wer 
shaken; though now that his beard w 
trimmed, and he had got some sort ot 
clothes on his back and hope in his heart 
he looked a very different man from t 
poor wretch whom we had rescued fro 
death by torture. 

Well, we separated from Nala at the lit 
tle stairway or pass over the mountain 
Every and I and the ivory going down 
the river which we had come up a fe 


weeks before, and the chief returning to 


his own kraal on the further side of the 
mountain. He gave us an escort of a 
hundred and fifty men, however, with in 
structions to accompany us for six days 
journey, and keep the Matuku bearers in 
order, and then return. I knew that in 
six days we should be able to reach a dis 
trict where porters were plentiful, and 
whence we could easily get the ivory con 
veyed to Delagoa Bay. 


** And did you land it up safe ?” [asked 
Well, no,” said Quatermain ; ‘‘ we lost 
about a third of it in crossing a river 
A flood came down suddenly, just as thi 


men were crossing, and many of them had 


to throw down their tusks to save thei 
lives. We had no means of fishing it up 
and so we had to leave it, which was very 
sad. However,we sold what remained fo. 
nearly seven thousand pounds; so we « 
not do so badly. I don’t mean that I got 
seven thousand pounds out of it, because 
you see, I insisted upon Every taking 
halfshare. Poor fellow, he had earned 
if ever a man did. He set up a store 
the old colony on the proceeds, and d 
uncommonly well.” 

‘**And what did you do with the lio 
trap?” asked Sir Henry. 

‘Oh, I brought that away with me: 
and when I got to Durban I put it in 2 


al 


house. But really I could not bear to sit 


opposite to it at nights as I smoked. 
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s of that poor woman and the hand of smile of satisfaction; ‘* but it did not give 


dead child would rise up in my mind, me back my tusks, which no doubt have 
| also of all the other horrors of which long ago been turned into hair-brushes.” 
d been the instrument lL began to And he sighed 
it last that it had me by the leg Well,” said Good, ** that a capital 
too much for my nerves, so I yarn of yours, Quatermain; but 
lit up and shipped it to its maker in ‘But what he asked, shar] Dy 
d, whose name was stamped upon seeing a dray 
el, sending him a letter at the same * But | don't think that it is so good 
to tell him to what purpose the infer- as mine about the ibex—it has he san 
ichine had been put lL believe that finish 
e gave it to some museum or other.’ Mr. Quatermain made no reply Good 
\nd what beeame of the tusks of the was beneath it 
bulls which you shot You must ‘Do you know, gentlemen,” he said, 
t them at Nala’s kraal, I suppose.” ‘‘it is half past two in the morning, and 
old gentleman's face fell at this if we are going to shoot tli ¢ wood to 
iestion morrow, we ought to leave here at nine 
\h,” he said, ‘‘ that isa very sad story. thirty sharp.” 
Nala promised to send them with my ‘Oh, if you shoot for a hundred years, 
«ls to my agent at Delagoa, and so he you will never beat the record of those 
But the men who brought them three woodeock,” I said 
ere unarmed, and, as it happened, they “Or of those three ele phat ts,’ added 
| in with a slave caravan under the Sir Henry. 
command of a half-breed Portucuese, who And then we all went to bed, and I 
seized tle tusks, and what is worse,swore dreamt that I had married Maiwa, and 
that he had shot them. I paid him out was much afraid of that determined lady. 
afterward, however,” he added, with a THE END 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE. 
BY S. HOXIE 


fie ancestry of these cattle may be ern division the influence of Batavian and 


raced unalloved for more than two Celtic blood has rendered the inhabitants 


musand vears. The history of the Neth- less conservative, and changed the lan 
erlands goes back three hundred vears guage to modern Hollandish. In both di 
before the commencement of the Chris- visions the cattle are the same in blood; 
lian era At that time that portion of they are kept in the same manner and 
country bordering on the North Sea was used for the same purposes. The’farmers 
called Frisia. It extended over the pre- are all dairymen, and all combine the 
sent provinces of North Holland, Fries- production of butter, cheese, veal, and 
land, and Groningen, and over the Ger- beef in their pursuit. 


man border to the river Ems. Its in The system of dairying pursued differs 
| jitants were classed by the Romans slightly in the two divisions In Fries 

h the *‘ Northern barbarians.” They land butter-making takes precedence, 
differed from their neighbors in their From the skim-milk, cheese is made. The 
1ove ol peaceful pursuits, especially the whey is fed to calves or older cattle 1th 
care and breeding of cattle. an allowance of oil-eake Their cattle are 


} 


ln 1282 came the decisive inundation always kept in what American farmers 
that produced the Zuyder Zee—a broad would call superior condition In North 
and permanent channel from the sea far Holland the only material variation from 


ind, separating these cattle breeders this system is in making cheese from the 


to two groups—the western occupying milk immediately as it comes from the 
a stretch of country that was fora long herd. The noted Edam cheest produced 
called West Friesland, now consti It will be noticed that these systems in 
iting the major part of North Holland; volve the utilization of every cattle pro- 
ie eastern, the present provinces of duct—milk, butter, cheese, veal, and beef. 
Friesland and Groningen. In the west- They thus draw profit from both the lead- 
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s of milk 


bovine 


flesh-making. They give no 
functions of 

ff the other 

ve demonstrated 

POSSLDIE scale that 
‘of the 
‘an animal 


functions ol 
" * 1] 
Is normaly 


¢ 1 ] f 
, and well fed, 


hy intense ac 
functions of the other |} 
1 their he 
hat tl 


tuner vie 


1ese 
ws 


broad 


ide rumps of their cattle se 


loins 
just 


be ef. 


em 
of 
proper support of capa 


the place tor the linest 


al d 


quality 
equally the 
CLOuUS udade rs 

At t 


tions, they 


of age, with rare exce} 
commence giving milk, and at 
en years old they uniformly go 
sh to These 


dairymen do not lose their dairy plant at 


or st 


oaded ith the the butcher. 


ry eight or ten years in a 


worthless cows. They sell 
ell fattened at an age when 
is of the best quality. The 
obtained food that 
d, and replaces them, 


pays for extra 
ve been u 

it a profit, with younger animals. 

eattle have be 


They have sent off 


As a race stock these 


come widely noted. 
shoots into all the ric] 


her crass sections of 


northern and central Kurope. In 


instances these have been established so 


some 


long that, prevailing over the native cattle, 
changed 


and slit litly 


by environments, 
they have taken names corresponding to 
their location. Some the 

eds of Europe are of such ori 
Among the Flanders or 
Flamande breed of Belgium and France, 
the Breitenburge and Oldenbure breeds of 
German \ 


1 


of most re 
f 


now ned bre 


in, these are 


and the Kolmogorian breed of 
Russia. Our Secretary of State in 1883 
procured reports from our consuls upon 
the breeds and products of eattle through 
the world. From Belgium such re 
ports call especial attention to ‘‘ the Hol 
i indaise or D itch cow, and the Flamande 
or Beli in cow.”’ 


out 


In one of these reports 
The breeds to which l 
outward appearance, 
and in results for both the dairy and for 


eT. cattle 


the consul says: 


allude present in 


that cannot be surpassed in 
» world 
The reports from France are confirma 
tory of those from Belgium. 
ol 


The origin 
Flemish cattle, the pure Flamande 


breed, and the sub-breeds that have taken 
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the names Boulonaise and Artésienne, ars 
credited to importations from the shores « 
the North Sea, whence, Says one of thi 

of Hollan 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Jutland, all 
markable their 


writers, ‘‘came the breeds 


r 
for milking qualities 

imilar reports also come from German 
The consul of the province f 


lected 


PLlesia se 


| 
four hundred of the lar 
of eattle in 


gest here 
with the view of 
ascertaining the favorite breed. Twohw 
dred and seventy-two handled exclusiv 

pure Dutch cattle; 
pied by a 


his district 


the balance was occu 
dozen or more of other bree 
and their grades 

The all was tha 
from Consul-General Stanton, of St. Py 
tersburg He found on the fertile lan: 


at the mouth of the river Dwina, wit] 


most interesting of 


two and a half degrees of the aretie cirel 
an offshoot of this race, named from thi 
locality the Kolmogorian breed. It was 
originally a cross between this breed a 

the native cattle of Archangel, and dates 
from the time of Peter the Great. It 
remarkable for its yield of milk, and t) 
fine quality of veal which it produces 
It is the favorite breed at St. Petersburg 
and is used to improve other Russia 
breeds. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth ex 
turies these cattle appear to have bes 
largely imported into the British Islan 
and became influential in the formatior 
some of the most renowned 
England and Scotland. 
whose writings are regarded as eminent 
authority on the British breeds, says: ** The 
Dutch breed was especially established i 
the district 


side of 


of breeds of 


Pre yfessc yr La »\ 


of Holderness, on the nort 
the Humber, whence it extende: 
northward through the plains of York 
shire, and the cattle of 
retain the distinct traces 


Holderness st 

in 1840) of the 

Dutch origin, and were long regarded as 
the 
ther to the north, in the fertile district 

the Tees, importations likewise took plac 
of the eattle of the opposite countries 
sometimes from Holland, and sometimes 
by the way of Hamburg, Holste 
or the countries on the Ek He ad 
‘*OFf the precise extent of these early im 
portations we are 


finest dairy cows of England. F 


from 
‘Ibe.”’ dds 
imperfectly informed 
but that they exercised a great influen 
on the native stock appears from this ci 
cumstance, that the breed formed by tl) 
mixture became familiarly known as t! 


Dutch or Holstein breed, under whi 
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it extended northward through 
Northumberland, and became naturalized 
south of Scotland. It 


ime 


the was also 
own as the Teeswater, or simply the 
iort-horned, breed.””. From whence our 
odern improved Short-horn breed ori 
rated. Sanford Howard, an equally 
nent authority, in writing of the Ayr 
re breed, says: ‘‘It is not improbable 
it the chief nucleus of the improved 
eed was the ‘Dunlop stock’ so called, 
vhich appears to have been possessed by 
distinguished family by the name of 
Dunlop, in the Cunningham district of 
This 
as derived at least in part from animals 
nported from Holland.’ 
The attention of American breeders has 


\vrshire, as early as 1780. stock 


ever been' called to these cattle 
xtent until within the last 
» fact of our using a common language 
and the 
s imption of English breeders that they 


to any 
ifteen years 





vith our English cousins, as 


one possessed breeds of cattle vorthy of 
urattention, have been a bar to our study 
f the Continental breeds. One that even 
yw is difficult for many to break over. 
Yet it is inferred that a 
ittle was introduced into this country 
From 1621 to 1664 the 
istern part of the State of New York was 
ie Dutch colony of New Netherlands. 
During this period many Holland farm- 
rs settled along the Hudson River and 
i the rich valley of the Mohawk. 


strain of these 


an early date. 


They 
probably brought cattle with them from 
their native land, and crossed them with 
cattle purchased from the other colonies. 
Of one thing there is a certainty, for 
many years after, the cattle of the Mo 


hawk Valley were called Dutch eattle, 
( ind were especially esteemed for their su- 
perior milking qualities. The first im 


portation of which we have any positive 
knowledge was made more than a hun- 
red years later. We are indebted to Mr. 
Dudley Miller, of Oswego, New York, for 
un interesting account of it. It consisted 
' six cows and two bulls, and was sent, 
n 1795, by the Holland Land Company, 
which then owned large tracts in the 
State of New York, to their agent, Mr. 


ls John Lineklaen, of Cazenovia. As de 
scribed by one of the early settlers of that 
Pt village, ‘*the cows were of the size of 
xen; their colors clear black and white 
large patches; very handsome bodies 

+] 


und straight limbs; horns middling size, 
it gracefully set; their necks were seem- 
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ingly too slender to carry their heads 
In 1810 a bull and two cows were import 
ed by Hon. Wi Jarvis, and placed 
on his farm at Weathersfield, Vermont 
About the year 1825 another imp 
was made by Herman Le Roy, a part of 
which were sent into the valley of the 
the rest were kept near New 
York city Still later an in portation 


ate of Delaware. No 


records were k« pt of the idants of 


bath 


rtation 


( renesee: 


was made into the St 


Gesce 





these cattle. Their blood was mingled 
and lost in that of ihe native cattle, vet 
its impress was long recognized in the 


various localities to which these 
The first permanent 
duction of this breed was due 


lmporta 
tions went. intro 
per 
severance of Hon. Winthrop Chenery, of 
Belmont, His { 


importations and their increase, 


to the 


Massachusetts rst two 
+12 + 
Wilh tne 


de 


government of Massachu 


exception of a single animal, were 
stroyed by the 
setts, in const quence of a contagious dis 


ease by which they were unfortunately 
attacked 
in 1861. 
an importation for Hon. Gerrit 8S. Miller, 
of Peterborough, New York 
brother, who had been attending the noted 
agricultural Eldena, 
where this breed was regarded with great 


He made a third importation 


This was followed, in 1867, by 


made by his 


Prussia, 


school at 
favor. These two importations, with an 
Oldenburg cow Hon. W. H 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 
from East Friesland, im 
ported by General William 8. Tilton, of 
the National Military Asylum, Maine, 
formed the nucleus of the Holstein Herd 
Book, the first volume of which was pub 
lished in 1872. 
for the introduction of a 
characteristics of these cattle 


owned by 
Russell, of , and 


three animals 


The time was propitious 
breed with the 
Dairying 
had become an important industry of the 
Northern States, and was ext nding to 
the prairie lands of the West, where es- 
No 
Its 


progress was opposed by strong preju 


pecially large cattle were demanded. 
breed ever spread with such rapidity. 
gather new force 


dices, yet it seemed to 


from every public manifestation of such 
opposition, until now, in less than sixteen 
years from the publication of that appar 
ently insignificant volume, it has become 
one of the largest and most popular breeds 
in our country. 

it has greatly enlarged the 
of milk and butter production 


possibilities 
throughout 
Our dairy- 
men have been awakened, and their views 


our richer dairy sections. 
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in regard to the capacity to W hich 

iy raise theirherds. Thirty pounds 

day, 5000 pounds a year, and 

of butter a week were con 

yentyv years ago as large \ ields, 

now are above the capacity of 

cows The progress of such 

f views may be traced in the 

progress of records that have been made 
by cows of this breed and publicly credit 
ed. The cow Crown-Princess, owned by 
Hon.Gerrit 5. Miller,of Peterborough, New 
York, in six years, from 1870 to 1876, 
made a record of 61,112 pounds of milk, 
an average of 10,185 pounds a year. This 
was followed by the record of Lady Clif 
den, owned by Hon. William H. Russell, 
of Lawrence, Massachusetts. In 1875 she 
gave in 862 days 16,274 pounds; in 1876, 
mn 2S2 days, 12,243 pounds; and com 
mencing May 1, 1877, in 396 days, 13,232 
The Maid of Twisk, owned by 
the Unadilla Valley Association, a com 
pany of dairy farmers in central New 
York, followed this by a record for 


po mas 


» 
O45 


3 
days, in 1876, of 12,5634 pounds; for 325 
3 


1 
days, in 1877, of 14,312 pounds; and for 336 
days, in 1878, of 15,9602 pounds. Next 
came the records of the noted cows Aegis 
and Aaggie, owned by Messrs. Smiths. Pow 
ell,and Lamb, of Syracuse, New York. 
In iSs80,in 865 days,the former gave 16,8232 
pounds, and the latter 18,004}3 pounds. 
With the exception of Aegis, these were 
all imported cows, and it began to be ques 
tioned whether such cows could be pro 
duced in this country. The answer came 
in a test of the cow Echo, bred by Mr. 
Miller, and owned by Mr. F. C. Stevens, of 
Attica, New York. It was for two succes 
sive years, beginning March 19, 1882, and 
closing May 28, 1884. During the first 
year she gave 18,1204 pounds, and during 
the second year, after a brief rest of about 
ten weeks, she produced 23,7754 pounds. 
These records aroused the attention of 
dairy writers,especially in England. They 
were pronounced impossible. Plausible 
arguments were made to show the incon- 
sistency of such records with the amount 
of material for making milk that a cow 
could digest. Publie confidence in them 
was shaken for a brief period. At this 
stage of public sentiment a test was begun 
of the cow Clothilde, owned by Smiths, 
Powell, and Lamb. They invited the 
closest scrutiny. They offered to pay the 
expenses of some of the most prominent 
scientists to come and thoroughly investi- 
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wate this test. A number of ge ntleme 
availed themselves of this offer. It was 
also placed in the official charge of t] 
superintendent of the Holstein-Friesiay 
Advanced Register, who from time to t 
sent official inspectors to watch the n 
ings, to test the seales upon which the 
were weighed, to examine into the ace 

cy of the account that was being kept, 
into every other detail in which the 
might be a possibility: of erro None 
was discovered, and the accuracy of t 
record was put beyond all reasonabl 
doubt. The result was the production of 
26,0214 pounds in 365 consecutive d: 

a record of more than 2000 poun 
above any that had been previously 
made. It seemed at that time that 
extreme capacity of milk production by a 
single cow had been reached. But no 
while this is being written, the cow Pi 
terjie 2d, owned by Mr. Dallas B. Whip 
ple, of Cuba, New York, has reached 
a vear’s record of 30,3184 pounds. Thi 
production of this has also been closely 
watched by disinterested parties; and 
the proof is so convincing that it will 
received by the publie with much less 
doubt than were the early records of lial! 
this amount. Since 1880 many othe 
cows have exceeded Aagvie's noted record 
Among these are Ethelka, at 18,131 
pounds,and Jamaica,at 19,547 pounds, both 
owned by John Mitchel, Vail’s Gate, New 
York; Violet, at 18,6774 pounds, by Edgar 
Huidekoper, Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Lady DeVries, at 18,848} pounds, by L. H 
Payne, Garrettsville, Ohio; Empress, at 
19,714} pounds, by Hon. G. 8. Miller, P 
terborough, New York; Glenburnie, 
20,1383 pounds, by B. B. Lord and Sor 
Sinclairville, New York; Rhoda, at 21,5 
pounds, by F. C. Stevens, Attica, Ne 
York; Princess of Wayne, at 20,469," 
pounds, and Aaggie 2d, at 20,763; pounds, 
both by T. G. Yeomans and Sons, Wal 
worth, New York; Boukje, at 21,679 
pounds, by Stone and Carpenter, Waverls 
Pennsylvania; Koningen van Frieslai 
5th, at 19,7004 pounds, by A. Bradley and 
H. D. Warner, Lanesville, Connectic 
Koningen van Friesland 3d, at 23,6174 
pounds, by H. O. Warner, New Milford 
Connecticut; Sultana,at 22,0435 pounds 
by H. C. Jewett and Co., Buffalo, N« 
York; and Albino 2d, at 18,48443 pounds 
(in two-year form), Netherland Belle, 
19,5164 pounds, Aaggie Rosa, at 20,227, 
pounds, Lady Fay, at 20,6024; poun 
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and Clothilde 2d, at 23,6022 pounds, by 
Smiths, Powell, and Lamb. 

Such records have been of so much in- 
terest in this country that the breeders 
have given much more attention to the 
production of quantity than to quality of 
milk. They have fed and cared for their 
cattle to produce quantity. In conse 
quence many have inferred that this breed 
is an excellent one for the production of 
milk and cheese, but that it is not adapted 
to the production of butter. Notwith- 
standing this impression it has now entered 
into a contest for the highest place as a 
butter breed, and the rapidity with which 
it is gaining such a position is a public 
surprise. The first step toward this was 
the winning of the Challenge Cup offered 
by the Breeders’ Gazette, of Chicago, for 
the thirty days’ butter 
The for this cup was open to 
the world and to all breeds until July 1, 
1IS8&3 It was won by Mercedes, a cow of 
this breed, owned by Thomas B. Wales, 
of lowa City, lowa. 
pounds 64 ounces. 


largest record. 


contest 


Her record was 99 
This result awakened 
Demands were made 
for further competitive trials. Several 
took place in the three years following, 
at cattle shows in the Western States, uni 
formly resulting in the success of this breed. 
Yet they were not considered conclusive, 


much controversy. 


as the best cows of other breeds were not 
put in competition. At this stage of pub 
lie opinion the New York Dairy Show 
of 1887 was conceived. Long before its 
opening it was widely known that one of 
its most important features would be a 
contest for the championship in butter 
production. This was to be decided by a 
twenty-four hours’ trial in the hands of 
an impartial committee. It was entered 
upon for the purpose of testing the claims 
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of butter, where the breeds were indirectly 
pitted against one another. In these con- 
tests this breed also won more than 
proportionate share of prizes. 

It is only within the last five years 
that the breeders of these cattle have been 
specially testing the butter capacity of 
their cows. Messrs. T. G. Yeomans and 
Sons were pioneers in this work. In 
tests made of their herd of less than 40 
cows, 29 were found to average a seven 
days’ production of 17 pounds 74 ounces 
Aaggie 2d made 26 pounds 7 ounces in this 
length of time, 105 pounds 105 ounces in 
thirty days, and 304 pounds 54 ounces in 
ninety days. This was followed by tests 
Mr. Thomas B. Wales 
also found 29 cows owned by him that 
made an average of 17 pounds 2.67 ounces 
One of these, Tritomia, at four years of 
age, made 25 pounds 34 ounces. Messrs 
Smiths, Powell, and Lamb find 100 cows 
owned by them that average 18 pounds 
0.06 ounces in tests of the same length of 
time. Among these, Netherland Princess 
4th, at twenty-eight months old, made 21 
pounds 103 ounces; Albino 2d, at three 
years old, 25 pounds 14} ounces, while 
in thirty days she produced 106 pounds 
14 ounces. Their cow Clothilde, at full 
age, made in seven days 28 pounds 2} 
In the small herd of Mr. Eugene 
Smith, of Nashville, Tennessee, 7 cows art 


1ts 


of other breeders. 


ounces. 


reported with an average of 17 pounds 
6.57 ounces in seven days. Among other 
noted tests is that of Florence Herbert 
owned by Home Farm, Hampton, Iowa 
at 27 pounds 134 ounces in seven days 
and that of Nieltje Korndyke, the prop 
erty of E. J. Burrell, Little Falls, New 
York, at 93 pounds 12 ounces in thirty 
days. 

Notwithstanding the antiquity of this 


aphinrectinie e558 aes 
ee ae eee < 


of the different breeds. Cattle clubs and 
breeders’ associations were deeply inter- 
ested in it, 


breed, its first herd-book was that issued 
by American breeders in 1872. This was 
followed in 1875 by one in the Netherlands 


+ 


and gave every possible en 


“a 





couragement to the bringing forward of 
the best representatives of the breeds they 
maintained. Probably no similar contest 
was ever arranged and conducted on more 
even terms. No criticisms were made 
against the management up to the hour 
of announcing the result. The cham- 
pionship was won for this breed, the cow 
Clothilde receiving the first prize, and 
the three-year-old heifer Clothilde 4th 
the second prize, both owned by Messrs. 
Smiths, Powell, and Lamb. In other de 
partments there were contests for quality 


its original home. Five years later an 
other was published in America by an as 
sociation of breeders who objected to thi 
name Holstein, by which they were gen 
erally known in this country, and against 
which there were strong protests from thi 
breeders in Europe. In view of their o 
igin and the source from whence tli 

were imported, this association adopted tly 
name Dutch-Friesian. In the same yea 
another herd-book was issued in and f 

the province of Friesland, where the bree: 
had been especially guarded for ages 
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HOLSTEIN BULL ‘‘ NETHERLAND PRINCE.” 


Since then herd-books of these cattle have 
been published both in Belgium and Ger 
many In 1885 the two American asso 
ec1ations compromised on the hame Hol 
stein-Friesian, and united their registry 

In their native country none but select 
eattle are admitted to the herd-books. It 
is not enough that they are pure bred; 
they must also be superior. This require 
ment is of the highest importance Be 
ing the ‘‘common eattle”’ of the Nether 
lands, and handled by all classes of breed 
ers, some of whom are indifferent to their 
standing, in whose hands they degener 
ate as in other hands they improve, there 
are great diversities in their build, quality, 
and capacity. To the credit of American 
importers, they have generally sought for 
the best Yet it is beginning to be felt that 
continued selection is the basis of contin 
ued success. This is true not only of the 
breeders of these cattle, but also of those 
handling other leading breeds. In con 
sequence of this, a system of advanced 
registration has been commenced in this 
country for this breed, conditioned on su 
perior build and quality, and especially on 
capacity for milk or butter production. 
The first volume of this registry was pub 
lished in 1887. The standard for butter 
production of this volume, below which no 


full-aged cow was accepted, is 15 pounds in 
seven consecutive days, and the standard 
of milk production of cows of the same 
age is 10,700 pounds in ten consecutive 
months. It has proportionately lowe: 
standards for younger cows. It contains 
over seven hundred records. The actua 
average of these records for full-aged cows 
is 13,48742 pounds of milk in ten monthis 
or 18 pounds 13.6 ounces of butter in sey 
en days. Below this, for four-year-old 
heifers the average is 12,901;%; pounds of 
milk, or 17 pounds 3 ounces of butter; fon 
three-year-old heifers, 10,8893 pounds of 
milk, or 15 pounds 0.33 ounces of butter 
and fortwo-year-old heifers, 9435}4 pounds 
of milk, or 11 pounds 8 ounces of butter 

American skill and enterprise find in 
this breed peculiar material on which to 
work. It is as hardy as the America! 
scrub, it has no hereditary tendencies to 
diseases of any kind, and it is peculiarly 
plastic in its adaptations, as may be see 
by its perfect acclimation in the rigorou 
climate of Archangel as well as in the 
sunny climate of France. And as an ob 
ject of pleasure and of beauty no catt! 
respond more generously, or appear mor 
picturesque on a background of green 
fields, and none are more emblematic o! 
rural wealth and content. 











WAS God above that made all things 
The heav'’ns, the earth, and all therein, 





The ships that on the sea do swim 

To guard from foes that none come in; 
And let them all do what they can, 

’Twas for one end—the use of man, 

So I wish in heaven his soul may dieell, 


That first found out the leather botteél 


Now, what do you say to these cans of wood ? 
Oh no, in faith they cannot be good; 

For if the bearer fall by the way, 

Why, on the ground your liquor doth lay: 
But had it been in a leather bottél, 

Although he had fallen, all had been well. 

So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottel. 


Then what do you say to these glasses fine / 
Oh, they shall have no praise of mine, 

For if you chance to touch the brim, 

Down falls the liquor and all therein; 

But had it been in a leather bottél, 

And the stopple in, all had been well 

So I wish in heaven his soul may dieell, 


That first found out the leather botteél 
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THE LEATHER BOTTEL 





“IF A MAN AND HIS WIFE SHOULD NOT AGREI 


Then what do you say to these black pots three 

If a man and his wife should not agree, 

Why they'll tug and pull till their liquor doth spill 
In a leather botteél they may tug their fill, 

And pull away till their hearts do ake, 

And yet their liquor no harm can take. 

So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 


That first found out the leather bottel 


Then what do you say to these flagons fine 
Oh, they shall have no praise of mine 

For when a Lord is about to dine, 

And sends them to be filled with wine, 
The man with the flagon doth run away, 
Because it is silver most gallant and gay 
So I wish in heaven his soul may diell, 
That first found out the leather bottél 
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A leather bottél we know is cood, 
Far better than glasses or cans of wood, 
For when a man’s at work in the field 


Your glasses and pots no comfort will yield 
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But a crood leather bottle standing by, 
Will raise his spirits, whenever he’s dry 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottel. 


At noon, the haymakers sit them down, 

To drink from their bottles of ale nut-brown; 
In summer too, when the weather is warm, 
A good bottle full will do them no harm. 
Then the lads and the lasses begin to tattle, 
But what would they do without this bottle ? 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dicell, 
That first found out the leather botteél 


There’s never a Lord, an Earl, or Knight, 
But in this bottle doth take delight: 

For when he’s hunting of the deer, 

He oft doth wish for a bottle of beer. 
Likewise the man that works in the wood, 
A bottle of beer will oft do him good. 

So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottel 


And when the bottle at last grows old, 

And will good liquor no longer hold, 

Out of the side you may make a clout, 

To mend your shoes when they’re worn out; 
Or take and hang it up on a pin, 

‘Twill serve to put hinges and odd things in. 
So I wish tn heaven his soul may dieell, 
That first found out the leather bottel. 
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MONTAGNAIS. 
ARNHAM 


. I walk through an Indian village ] 
am startled by seeing my aboriginal 


We rarely meet our prehistoric an 


tors, but here | sil down 


on the earth 
1h my disconnected forefathers; I talk 
h men and women who still are abso 


itely a part of nature Although a man 


as no measure of his future progress, yet 
learns where he started when he meets 


Here | see 


my 


how far we have 
left the 


ese untrodden wilds of human 


Savage 


me since family woods. 
hature 


They lead 


ui on, by the fascination of discovery, 


ive a wonderful interest 


m swamp to glades, through rugged 


vorges up to commanding summits, and 
they keep you meanwhile under the en 
iantment of nature’s mysteries. I met 
yesterday on the beach an Indian coming 
rom a seclusion of two years in the heart 

I He had lived without 


the continent. 
ny of what we call the necessities of civ 


zation, and yet he was quite like other 


en in flesh and limb. The shyness and 


uetness of nature were upon him so 
rongly that I would not break into his 
eserve, nor dissipate the awe I felt in his 

He had a very different feel 
me; he knew a hundred men, 


whole tribe, far more skilful at 


resence. 
ng for 
ena 
tting a living out of the wilderness, so 
e had no wonder to waste on an inferior. 








wile 


disembat ked 


His and family and 
they set up thei lodge on the sands with 
lordly independenes 


IS the ehrel mission 
Montagnais 


miles east of 


Betshiamits for 


these Indians, about eighty 


The ( hapel, 


interesting 


the Saguenay 


parsonage, Father Arnaud’s 


museum of Indian 
and 
about thirty small square houses are scat 


and 
antiquities, Hudson Bay Co.'s 


natural history 


store 


tered along the bank rising above the 
sand beach Across the mouth of the 
Betshiamits River is a lumber-mill and 


its attendant Shanties The fore st comes 


down to the village and its fields, and the 


Gulf of St. Lawrence rolls in upon it, 


raising all about the mouth of the river 


a gleaming wall of breakers out on the 


bars. 
} 


Wiianess 


Their roar is in keeping with 
solitude of the 


whitewashed 


Lhe 
and Labrador 


The 


crude furniture, seem out of place in an 


coast, houses. vith 


Indian village The Indians had them 
built many years ago; they find them 
convenient for hiding away the goods 
and chattels not taken to the woods, and 
for sleeping in if they arrive here too 


late in the day to put up their wigwams. 
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It is a common thing to see the family 
, 


camping in the yard while the house 


stands empty Indeed, they seem far more 


at home out-of-doors, with the canoe turn 
ed up near the wigwam, a few stones for 


a fire place and the unfenced world for 


their door-yard The domestic economy 


is in full view The acme of a husband's 
devotion Is as rarely seen here as else 
where; it is only a genius in affection 


that cuts wood and draws water for his 
squaw W hen the sunset clows through 
the spruces you see a group of dark, toil 
ine figures against the golden sky, each 
with her axe bends and p ods along un 
der a ack-load of wood suspended DY 
At the 


lodge she drops her load, and without 


a tump-line across the forehead 


remark cuts if up to cook supper She 
may take a DOV with her Ith the canoe, 
and paddle away toward the horizon 
hours afterward she returns with a load 
wood, the net she has been seining with 
in some retired cove, and perhaps some 
fish. She carries her many armfuls across 
the beach, and gets another squaw to help 
her bring up the canoe When a seal is 
brought in, the squaws and dogs do the 
butehering The women often throw a 
shawl or blanket over some poles, and 
compose a picturesque group in the shade, 
sewing, splitting spruce roots for canoe 
making, and chatting away as glibly as 


} 


if they knew English 


Their wash-day is 
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the most ameliorated I have seen | 
girl kneels or squats by the tub on 
ground, while her beaux lounge close 


and contend for the smiles and the s ul 
and often her straight black hair hai 


adowh her back, While a younger siste 
comps it The door-vard would. se: 
empty without the children playing | 


ian house Keeping: they stand up po 
cover them with bark, and collect ston: 
for a fireplace; the range of their fan 
covers sleeping and eating. 

The Indian’s home, properly speaking 
does not exist: he is not half so domest 
as the beaver, which builds a house al 
raises its family in a given locality. H: 
owns land, yet moves about more thar 
a bird which nests in a tree Even the 
bear is a better tenant, and the wood 
chuck is an older settler in his neiehb« 
hood These Indians by their mode o 
living seem to be the shyest and most no 
madie and isolated of creatures: but 
fact they surprise me with their stro: 
social qualitie Ss We shall see farthe 
that his material circumstances as we 
his instincts mould the life and charact 
of this wild natural man as much as the 
decide the features of our civilization 
Betshiamits is the Indian’s Newport, | 
Summer resort by the sea-side, where 
lives In comparative lux ry, and enjoy 
i taste of civilization The wigwam 

| 


still his favorite cottage, and certai 


iS primitive and picturesque shelter is 
the best suited to his life and characte 
It has a natural form, like the mound « 
a mol an elliptical dome about seve 
feet high and eighteen feet lone It 


made of bent poles sustaining long sti 


of birch bark; the windows are an irreg 
ular opening at each end covered w 
eotton, and the little door is closed with 
curtain As | stooped to look inside of 
lodge, Louis, the Indian host polite ly I 
me come in. No one, however, aros 
vive meachair—there were no chairs 

I crouched along under the roof an 
found a seat on a chest The place 
sitting, and 
ing about the floor in mary different 


titudes. |The men wear the ordinary ¢ 


full of people, squatting 


tumes of to day with a red sash about t 
waist. The women have but one not 
worthy article of dress, the Montagna 
cap, with its alternate black and red piec 
meeting at the top, and its band of brig 
silk embroidery : they wear a red kerch 
or a shawl over the shoulders. The 
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bound up in a queer little club 
vering each ear W hile the me 
inged and smoked, the women chewed 
n with remarkable energy These sat 
i piece Of matting near the w ndows 
embroidered their caps and mocca 

S The « Idren and dogs kept up a 
derate activity in coming and going 
! the erouching lig res The lodge 


s furnished with a stove, guns, chests 


personal effects, cooking utensils, 


ilthou tis t nd portable, vet it 
S ESN i Sul NOUN tha she 
tered the men s continent unknow1 
wes ace | I t that the fou in 
lies ing ther te pl do nine 
dogs I idl « ( i 1 part ¢ onlore 
but no laries ap ired to e esta 
lished At. t thre issemb 1 « ell 
respective plots of floor, ITs ppose and 


drew their bDiankets over their respective 


Tamiiles 





SQUAWS BRINGING 


othes hanging over pol s on each side, 
id heaps of blankets and pillows p ished 
» against the wall: and there were bags, 
wots, and bottles enough to fill up the 
hOOKS As there were no beds, shelves, 
table, ete., the poles of the roof held a 
great part of these domestic articles: shoes, 


stockings, and a pail of water were about 


my head; further on were a branch of 
tamarack blest for religious uses, vials of 
ily water, chaplets, and pictures of the 
Pope Even the baby was hung up on 
the wall in a rude hammock The com 
munity comb is Kept ina sheath attached 
o a piece of porcupine’s tail armed with 
ne sharp quills; this device for cleaning 
s so efficient as to be rather suggestive 
The low arched roof of white poles and 


} 


rich bark was dimly lighted by the cotton 
vindows nearthe ground; the walls were 
shaded by masses of dark clothes, relieved 
here and there by strong reds and yellows; 


und the full light fell upon the squaws at 


the window with bright silks on their 


laps. It had a domestic, cheerful aspect 
on that sunny day; but it was an odd lit 


tle place as a home of ancient date. For 


WOOD INTO CAMP 


The inmates of this Indian home were 
the strangest part of the scene The tidy 


women were squatting on 


the floor, some 


cross legged like Turks, others Sitting on 
one foot as a cushion, or on their toes 
turned inward under them, or on their 
knees and heels. They were quite erect, 
yet easy, In these att tudes, as comfort 
able as we are upon luxurious furniture 


One of them changed her dress by de 


tachments at my elbow. The men were 
waiting for dinner; one sle pt curled ub 
in a heap near the wall; another sat flat 
on the floor by his wife; and the other 
two lay stretched across the opposite ¢ nd 
of the lodge The children showed a re 
markable capacity for stowing themselves 
away in grotesque shapes in nooks and 
corners, whence they stared at me with 
black bead-like eves as expressionless as 


those of animals Meanwhile the people 


kept up a general conversation in their 
own tongue; their voices were iow, even 
in laughter, and expressive of a kind and 
considerate nature You notice a good 


deal of abruptness in their talk; but this 


is due to their language, in which you 
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hear many inarticulate grunts, short, 
brusque inflections, and long, disjointed, 
unmelodious words. But when they talk 
the most of them under- 


stand, their speech is quite agreeable. I 


French, which 


tried in many ways to engage the squaws 
in conversation in this tongue, but they 
turned to me a deaf ear 


band’s It 


or else their hus 
the 
but 


seems 


Lhiat 
tribe to have 


THisslonaries 
little 
will often pre 


advise the inter 


course with whites they 
le nd not to unce rstand Vou, or will errant 
your request without replying to your 
speec! 

In addressing 


I ain 


sentiment 


that 
feel a complex 


Indian | realize 


tlaiking to nature l 


doubt as to making myself 
understood, curiosity, S\ mpathy, and awe 
at intruding upon his reserve. Louis was 
faced that 


yet as unapproachable as a 


one of those heavy Indians 


seem alive 


beaver For a while his answers seemed 


to come as if by chance, as the breeze ed 


dies about a rock, or as if sent by some 


inward being: a 


his 


other certain courtesy 


pervaded reserved manner, but ex 


pre ssed no reverence for a SUpePrLor ¢ he 
was simply shy, and refused to come out 
At last 


his restraint and became passively socia 


of his burrow however, he lost 
bie 
‘* How 
winter ¢ 
The 


The woods seem to be dead 


was the hunting, last 


Did you get a good lot of fur ¢” 


Louis, 


hunting, sir, was very poor 


Ptarmigan, 
fish, everything, is so 


: 
hares, beavers, 


searce that we can hardly live 


three or 


We o 
Without 
life 


sometimes four days 


anvthinge to eat It's a hard 


SOs 


times.’ 


What does it cost you to live in 


woods 


It costs youa cood deal Eve ry veat 


we buy about five barrels of 


flour, forty 
pounds of tea, eighty pounds of sugar, sey 
enty pounds of lard, and eighty pounds of 
pork, that much foreach family, four to sis 
persons. Weeatalmostall of that here o 
the coast and on the way up to the hunt 
ing-grounds,; for with us onl 
enough provisions to last till we reach the 
woods, it 


we take 
is such hard work to make the 
portages. Our supplies, traps, clothes, ete 
cost us about $250 or $300 per vear. Some 
Ther 
game and fish 
no bread or pork, but we have tea there 
We need about 3000 hares, 100 beavers, a 
fish. It costs the Indian a 
great deal to live. And if he gets short 
of food up in the woods, he can starve to 
death There are some trading posts in 
land, but they sell flour at eight and a hal! 
cents a pound, and pork at thirty cents.” 

‘** How much do you make out of vom 
hunts 


families spend more and some less. 
in the woods we live on 


great many 


‘That depends on the season some 


times the best hunters get $400 worth of 


sold 
the 


furs: one of our men has 


Ss? OOD 


worth of fur to this post; most of us 


get from S100 to $200." 

I may add that from the earliest times 
the Indian has always been so improvi 
dent as to exhaust all his resources each 
he gets his supplies on eredit, with 
understanding that he 
the 


This system worked well enough 


vear, 
the 
them 


is to pay To 


next summer with his winter 
furs 
when the Hudson Bay Company was the 
only accessible trader. The Indians were 
both disposed and obliged to be faithful to 
their obligations, so much so as to have 
made that corporation one of the wealth 
iest in the world But since the advent 
of unscrupulous traders the Indians hav: 
learned dishonest tricks, and many of them 
now sell their furs to other parties than 
the ones they owe 

The dinner meanwhile had been 


pared by one of the squaws. 


pre 
She set out 
a number of plates on the floor, and Louis 
invited me to eat of their stewed ducks 
I accordingly settled from the chest where 
[sat to the floor. 
to the meal; 


Only the men came 


for it is a custom among 








THE 


hem to serve the men first; the women, 


having less exposure and travel to endure 


winter, consider their needs as second 


nw 


rv; they will absolutely fast when pro 
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and closes the seams 


pine 


ana 





th pitch from the 
a crooked knife, 


No 


His tools are an axe, 


an awl made ol deers bone 


COMLpass and square Covel his WeAKTESS 


sions are scarce And yet, notwith for every piece tells the exact truth of his 
standing their extra nourishment, in times hand and eve; not even a bench removes 
f starvation the men alWavs succumb him from the earth, nora roof covers him 


We helped ourselves from the ket 
and when we had tinished, two of the 
up 


The women, children, 


en rolled into heaps and went t 


ePeD 
d dogs then gathered about 
Each one had an 


tne dishes. 


ittendant dow at her elbow, 


ready for any emergency 
The meal was social and plea 
sant, with good-natured talk 
and manners quite defer- 
But 


inaggressive element 


were 
They 


vere eager and unscrupulous; 


ntial the dogs 


a hand remained too long 


iway from the plate, a dog 


Now 


ind thena velp, or a crescen 


‘captured the contents 


do of ire on the word *‘ahwis,’ 
roke the calmness of the con 
The of the 


rettiest maiden kept advan 


versation, dog 
cing his nose toward her plate, 
pounding his 
till he 
\noth- 


and she kept 


head with her spoon 


concluded to retreat 


er cur sat very quietly for 
some time beside a child: but 
it last he rose in open rebel 
ion | rushe d to the pl ite 
The child screamed, spoons 7 


the and 
screams resounded ; and final- 


i\ 


flourished in air, 
the doe settled back on his 
haunches with a eful 
snarl. When the women had 


finished their meal they 


revens 


sat still and 
possession of the entire culinary depa 


ment After setting things to rights t 


from the Skv; he 


> the 


) 1 





let 


the dogs struggle over their laps, and take 


rl 


he 


women resumed their sewing on the floor 


and I left them chatting away the aft 


er 


noon, more happily than many of our care 


worn house-keepers in their palaces of taste 


ind educated discontent. 


The bark canoe is the Indian's chef 


d Curvre. 


It seems to me not only a beau 


tiful object, but a suggestive emblem of 
his life It is the most natural boat in 
the world: to make it he peels the bark 
from a birch, splits a cedar for timbers 


ind planks, binds it together with roots, 


And 


inh 


Kheels al is WOrk 


women embody their attachment 


he pitch they press into the cracks. It 





is nature's model, made by the wild man 


in the woods The life of the bark canoe 
is equally poetic; it floats through moun 
tain lakes with the beaver, and runs rap 
ids with the otter: indeed, all of its com 
panions are creatures of the forest; it is 
faithful to nature to the ve ry last, when 
it retires to the shore of some lonely pohad 
to mould under its mound of feathery 
OSS I never meet this most poetic of 


wrecks without recalling its romantie hu 


It wi 


home of a fam 


man interests iS Lie 

ily; it was the scene of the whole tragedy 
of life, from the beginning to the end 
strange with untamed characters, and in 
tense with real storms, real miusery joy, 
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or love passing In the isolation of the 


wilderness 
the chief industrial 


life As the 


two or three years, 


Clanoe-bul ding 
the 


; f yoy Ft 
ot a 


even Indian's ( 
only 
third of the tribe 


Phi 


Trit 


lasts in hunting 


about one build canoes 


hereevery summer S lmportant work 
of 
have here some civil 
s full 


mien 


is intrusted only to nn experience 


And although they 
ed tools. vet 
t] 


the whole operation 1 


e Indian’s originality; you see 


vork sitting on the eround, holding 


a 


( pe rhaps bet yveen their feet, to shave 
or on their knees, to plane it, and they 
t 


mn shaping their symmetrical, 


} 


depend mostly upon he eve, without 


measures, 1 
beautiful craft L often loitered about the 
built Paul St. Ouge, the 
of Although 
hundred and five years old, yet he is quite 
and still 
and crooked knife 
Paul, 


built 


canoe by patri 


arch the tribe he is one 


erect, sprightls skilful with his 


uxt 
how many canoes have you 
about 175; but I sha’n't 


Lord 


lam waiting for 


**T don't know; 
build 


give 


many more—the will soon 


me another job 
Him every day 
to full height, 


With 


And straightening up 
he off the 
a very expectant and prac 


his looked to 
horizon 
tical expression 

You must have travelled a good ways 


lig 


in these ht eraft in a hundred and five 


years 


Ye 5, ; said 


1 
on his narrow bench, 


he, turning over his stick 


I've 


inging his long 


be en every 


where—all over,” sw 


arm 
toward every point of the compass. Then, 


as he 


went on shaving and shaping his 
sticks, | kept him telling me how he makes 
a canot The bireh-bark canoe might be 
called a cedar or spruce canoe, for two 
the timbers and 
The 


green 


material 
of 


split 


thirds of its 
timbers, or 
stulf, and 


»a thickness of a quarter 


planks are wood 


knees, are out of 


shaved down t 
an inch, and a width of two and a half 
In the 


a knife, but here a rude bench 


of 
Lo 


done with 


three inches woods this 


Is 
and a drawing-knife facilitate the work. 
The 
are bent in pairs over the knee, and bound 
to the 


shapes required various parts of 


timbers, after soaking a week or two, 
season, in and 
at the 
The gunwales also are bent to 


in bundles S1Zes 
canoe 
the desired sheer, and seasoned in shape 
on the ground by the help of props and 
After seasoning, the crossbars 


into them. 


weights 


are morticed The planks or 
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battens ar 


e long strips from an eighth « 


an inch thick toa quarter along the bot 


of a bark is made with eare. to si 


tom, and three to four inches wide 


choice 
cure one that is tough and free from knot 
holes \ canoe generally requires thi 
pieces of bark, the main one covering 

bottom and bow and stern, and a small 
ved to the 


to reach the cunwales. 


one se on Wal One On 


After th 
are pet led from the trees they are tied u 


siae ( 


in rolls for transportation; and if they 


have been peeled some weeks before uss 


they are soaked several 


days to ma 
them pliable. The loose layers on 1 
outside are stripped away to leave 
the tight layers; 


only 
and the rough grain on 
the inside is scraped off to make it smooth 
The bark is then set up in the genera 
shape of a canoe, to be cut and sewed 

the 
is laid on 


following manner: The main bar 
a smooth level ground, the 

side surface downward, and a flat frame 
but withou 
is laid on the middle of it 


weighted with stones to keep everything 


shaped like the gunwales, 


any sneer and 


in place. The bark is bent up along eax 
side of this frame, and stakes are driven 
in to hold it; the gunwales are set up in 
side the stakes, and supported by props 
under the crossbars, and weighted to ke¢ 
them in position; strips inside and out 
side the bark keep it flat along the sides 
Each edge of the bark is then cut off t 
receive additional put 
the fulness 
bark along each side is taken out 


the 


© e 


the 
the 


pieces on t 


of 


DY 


reach cunwale: 


ecul 


ting gores; 


additional pieces are cu 
and pinned in place. 
come with their split spruce roots, thone 
the 


aie 


of awls, to 
at the 


The lone seam of each additiona 


deer’s hide, and sew up 


seams, excepting those bow 
stern 


piece has a half-round spruce root 


laid 


Then the squaws 


l 


] 


along the outside, under the stitches, to 


he 


t 


edge of the 


prevent rawhide from splitting thi 


not lapping but meeting—are held by 


stitch here and there. The edge of thi 


bark: the edges of the rores 


bark is then trimmed off all around, bent 


fast to 
After the canoe is otherwist 


over the gunwale, and sewed 
with roots. 
finished, a lighter gunwale or strip 

nailed or wrapped on top of the mai 
gunwale, to cover this wrapping and tli 
of the bark, and the crossbars ar 
lashed to the gunwales by roots r 
through Whe 


the seams have been sewed and the gun 


edu 
Vt 


holes near their ends. 
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vales finished, the stem and stern seams 
re sewed up, thus: A pair of light cedar 


ips a quarter by half an inch are bent 


the desired curve of each end of the 


noe; a strip is laid on each side of the 
wasa kindof welt; the rawhide thongs, 


issiIng through the bark and over these 
rips draw the two barks closely and 
rmly together. The bark is then trimmed 
tf alone these curves 
The weights and the bottom frame are 
removed, and the inside of the ea 
e is covered with a coat of pitech—resin 
nd grease—and th i 


Ss, again, Is covered 
th some thin pieces of bark. The bark 
is now been cut to the general shape 
a canoe, and secured to the gunwales, 

nd the seams have been sewed up; itis 
eady to receive the planks and timbers 
hat are to hold it in the desired form. 

Beginning at the bow, the lone thin 

tanks or battens are nicely fitted into 

the canoe, forming a lining running fore 
ind aft The peculiarly shaped stem 
post is slipped into place. The gunwales 
ad bee nh bevelled on the under and out 
er corner, to form a groove between them 
and the bark, to reeeive the ends of the 
timbers Beginning at the bow again, 
he first timber is cut of the proper 
ength, the ends are slipped under the 
cunwale at their proper place, and the 

s driven, at its centre, forward 

over the lining till it stands plumb It 

thus stretches the bark taut, and keeps 


its place 


hiber 


Thus the timbers are sueces 
sively fitted in, working from the bow 
and the stern toward midships; they are 
the moulds that decide the shape of the 
canoe And as they are a series of in 
verted arches springing from the run 
wales across the bottom, and standing 
about half an inch apart, they form the 
strongest lining of the canoe. The craft 
IS now capsized, the seams are packed 
full of warm pitch mixed with a dry red 
pigment, and those of the bow and stern 
are, moreover, covered with a strip of 
muslin. The bark eanoe is a remarka 
ble invention for beauty, lightness, and 
strength; I doubt that even the most 
learned inventor could make anything 
better adapted to its uses. 

The Canadian Indians have a remark 
ably complete history, dating from the 
advent of the Jesuits, who first tried to 
civilize them, and plausible speculation 
leads us still further back. I have al 
ways felt proud of a scalp and a bark 


canoe as the most original productions 


of America But ‘‘one has only to read 
the narratives of Martin Sauer, Aberne 
thy, al d Santin in order to see that 
bireh bark Canoes HOUSES, and baskets, 
SKI dresses and lodwves, snow shoes and 


calumets, quill-work and moccasins, were 
and are probably stil Ih use among the 
fungus, who must have invented them 


they appeared in the Western 
Continent; so also scalping, a pract 


ages before 

= * ice 
unknown among Malays or any Old 
World people of the present day, was an 
accomplishment of the ancestors of Asiat 


i¢ Koriaks and American Lroquois in the 


far-off days of Herodotus.’ If we lose 
our sealps, there is indeed nothing ne 
for us under the sun. Columbus, after 


all, may have to surrender the palm to 
one of our brother canoeists from Asia 
‘There is no difficulty,” says Dr. Priteh 
ard, “in supposing them to have passed 
the strait which divides the two conti 
nents. The habitations of the nearest 
Americans are only thirty or forty leagues 


} 


distant from the dwellings of the Tehuk 
tehis. These people carry on a trade of 
barter with the Americans They em 
ploy six days in passing the strait, direct 
ing their course from island to island, the 
distances between which are so short that 
they are able to pass every night on shore 
Such was the information obtained by per 
sons sent into the countrys of the Tehuk 
tchis by the Russian government in 1760 
In winter the two continents are joined 
by ice, and the people pass over ih one 
day with their reindeer.” If the Asiaties 
peopled the northern part of our conti 
nent, they left very inadeq iate traces and 
legends by which we ean follow their 
movements and divisions into the tribes of 
North American Indians. The two prin 
cipal Canadian races, the Iroquois and 
the Algonquins, were found to be gener 
ally at war by Cartier in 1535, first one 
and then the other getting possession of 
the St. Lawrence Champlain in 1609 ae 
companied the Algonquins to Lake Cham 
plain, and with one discharge of his blun 
derbuss put their enemies to rout The 
[roquois thus became the sworn enemies 
of the Canadians, and as they inhabited 
the Mohawk Valley, they naturally be 
came more or less the allies of the Dutch 


and English colonists The contrast be 
tween the United States and Canada is 
very striking in the treatment of the Ind 
ians. From the very first we kept them 
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istance, sent them to fight our neigh their relations with civilization have been 


bors, and all the whi pursued our poliey comparatively intimate in four powertu 


We may grant the } elements, the government, the commerce 

isdom of refusing an: -Wi in furs, the social life by marriage. and 
lized and unreliable race, <¢ ligious influence of the missionaries 
lausible to explain that our tril The government found its Indian ques 
aggressive, that they did tion very much simplified by the Iro 


as Immigrants in- quois, who exterminated the Hurons and 


i 
i 


SPEARING SALM 


creased, and that they oeeupied lands Algonquins, and thus settled their titles 


needed by the growing nation; but all tothe soil. The other tribes diminished 
this and 1uch more will never excuse faster thanimmigrants arrived, and, more 
our injustice to the Indians over, they occupied lands not very 
The Canadians merit but few national able for agriculture The slow-grow 
reproaches from their Indians. While nation, haying room enough to sti 
; ish came to America for their itself, has never found it necessary 
ation, the French came largely turn anybody out—excepting the H 
vation of the Indians. Cham nots in early days The Hudson B 
therefore inaugurated at onee the Company controlled the commercia 
veritable and permanent policy of the lations of the Indians. It saved the 
French Canadian government in making from much of the demoralizing influen 
them his allies, and that fostering spirit of border life; it carefully excluded s¢ 
has always prevailed in the Dominion. tlers from encroaching on their huntin 
The Canadian Indians therefore have grounds; it dealt with them ina unifor 
been taken into the body of the national and reliable manner, though at an ou 
far more than our outeast tribes; rageous profit, and it kept them in thei 


GO Sy 0m sone 








THE 


ild natural life, 


distress, \ et 


sometimes helping them 
their 
a pow 


making them earn 


vn living. It was, on the whole 


ful conservative of the Indians by 


its 
itriarchal management Intermarriage 
with 
ces Was quite an element in 


id immoral intimacy European 
their lives 
[t is not very clear that this has been pre 
wicial to their physical existence, for 
heir means and habits of living have not 
een changed, and certainly their social 
fe has been improved 


by eivilization. 


Their chief defects in contact with the 
vhites are immorality, which has de 
rreased, drunkenness, which is not gen 


eral enough to be injurious, and dishon 
trading, which we white men can 
admit to be fatal. 


cant facet that although even the faintest 


esty in 


seareely It is a signif 


trace of Indian’s blood predominates over 
that of the more effeminate yet conquer 


ing blood of Europeans, yet the pure 
blooded Indians have almost disappear 
ed, while the half-breeds now compose the 
The 


the Indians must be 


Canadian tribes. disappearance of 
due to some hidden 
influence rather than to 


conditions. 


psychological 
adverse material Even 


best 


any 
here, under the 
with civilization and 


change of habits, they 


attainable relations 
the least 
are diminishing 


possible 
about as fast as our abused tribes. Serof 
ula and small-pox are their most common 
diseases, and they injure their health by 
necessary exposure, overloading on the 
carries, inordinate feasting and fasting, 
and excessive labor in running down the 
reindeer and moose; and their losses are 


up their small families. 


Sickness is much dreaded, and if 


not made by 


one or 
two die in a place, any one else who is in 
disposed thinks he also is to die, and the 
others gather about and express the same 
opinion. Those writers err who assert 
that insanity and deformity are unknown 
they. have a 


among them; superstition 


that an evil spirit is taking possession of 
such persons, to change them into a super 
natural creature that will wander about 
They there 
fore strangle the demented and many of 
the ill-formed. 


the woods and devour men. 


The Catholic missionaries are the most 
interesting and influential element in the 
Indians’ life. Their courage in following 
the savages into the wilderness, their her 
oism in dreadful martyrdoms, and their 
persistent zeal are vividly set forth by Mr. 


Francis Parkman in his work The Jesu 
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9 
os 


~ 
‘ 


its in North America The detested, 
devoted, and d scip ined rder of Jesuits 
never followed a more unseltish aim 
than in. christianizing the American 
Indian. And these striking figures of 


Canadian 
ble zeal 


history displayed unsurpassa 


and courac’ in their diseoun 


abors, their dangerous journeys, 


their disgusting experiences, and their 
awful martyrdoms 
fort 


self-sacrifice ever prod iced such tempo 


And perhaps no et 


requiring so much intelligence and 


rary results They established them 


selves at Quebec as and 


} " 1) } 
DuLit a colleg where they 





formed their small army with their re 
nowned perfection of organization, As 
soon as they had learnt the intricate 
Indian tongues, they went into the vas 


t 
wilderness with the savages, and founded 
Montagnais, the 
Algonquins, the Hurons, the tribes of the 
Great West, and the field of 


their labors from Labrador to Louisiana 


missions amone these 


extended 


They were successful in getting the Ind 
ian to transfer his zealous devotion from 
his manitous and jugglery 
the Catholie 


to his 


to the rites of 
Chureh. The fathers testify 
faithfulness in 


and 


religious ovosery 


thank God for the 


ances, abundance 





PARSONAGE 


of their spiritual harvest It is very like 
ly that they improved somewhat his so 
cial existence, but I have met with no 
statement of the inward results of this 


conversion on his national or private char 
acter. 
that 


It seems evident this conversion 


produced but a superficial impression, and 
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THE DEPARTURE 


demanded but an external compliance 


forms, for it lacked the vitality of a 
After the abolition 
s by Pope Clement XIV., in 


Montagnais Indians lost their 


growing influence 
of the Jesuit 
1773, the 
the death of Father 


SSIOnArY DY 


La Brosse in 1782 Secular priests met 


them here and there—often enough, one 

vuld think, to preserve the vital spark; 
but they no longer had the helpful com 
devoted Jesuit, who 


When the 


Fathers, the present missionaries, 


panionship of the 
made himself one of them 
Oblat 
resumed the effort to civilize them, in 
1844, they found that the Montagnais had 
lost all traces of Christianity, excepting a 
tradition of the Jesuits as men, and that 
they had returned to barbarism in a sin 


vle lifetime 


They number now about 
5000, of which one half are converted 
The other half still live as heathens, hay 
ing, however, lost the fur clothes, the war 
They 


are still under the guidance of juggiers; 


paint, and the bows and arrows. 


they live in painful fear of one another; 
for they believe that the lack of game, and 
consequently starvation, comes from the 
evil charm cast by some acquaintance, 
whom they kil! on the first opportunity. 
They often flee from a region when they 
see astranger’strack. They abandon even 
their children that are unable to keep up 


1 


on the march When a member of a 
family dies, some of them bury the corpse, 
while the others move the lodge to a new 
site; and as fast as death comes they flee 
from its field, until the last escapes alone 


When 


from the lodge to die in the forest. 


FOR 
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THE HUNT 


the Oblat Fathers resumed the missionary 
labors they had to begin with sueh people, 
and meet again the general experiences ol 
the Jesuits in travelling inland among 
these tribes They soon made some con 
verts, who brought others to the missions 
and now the Fathers meet the Indians at 
Various posts on the confines of CiViliza 
tion. Mv observation of these Catholic 
missions was made here at Betshiamits, at 
Seven Islands, at Moisie, and at Lake St 
John, the head waters of the Saguenay 
The modern Montagnais seem to have 
degenerated. They are generally strong 
and enduring as animals, but very homely 
and ungainly. Some of them seem but 
half-formed lumps of flesh, bowlegged, 
in-toed, and as awkward as a goose on 
land Their extreme  ungracefulness 
comes from their constant confinement 
in wigwams, in canoes, or their hampered 
gait on snow-shoes A few, however, 
are erect, elastic figures, with shapely 
faces and delicate hands. The children 
are generally as grotesque and chunky as 
The wildness of their life shows 
itself in their actions; they lounge about 
their tents in attitudes quite beyond thi 
average civilized body. 


cubs 


They often get 
into the most abject positions, heads and 
limbs together, or the face stuck into the 
floor of boughs; you might fancy thr 
tribe suffers with cholera-morbus. And 
they havea dog's facility in dropping on to 
the ground anywhere, at any time, and 
in any position. 

In strolling about this mission I get 


many glimpses into their nature, but some 














THE 


their most characteristic tra 


l 
l 


; 
LS 


ean be 


n only in the freedom and seclusion of 


forest The Indian excels us all in 
oing Nature, but he has not the art to 


te her love-letters Even a 


be 


‘ar adoes 


sit down on the sand with more con 


nee 


[ have reverent y practised 


| 


is gro 


que attitudes, and done some loafing in 


day, but I « 
ice of mind 


‘annot reach an 


Indian's 


When my family left 


yn for a mess of duties 


Their contentment seems at 


yoods we gave our birthright of free 


times al 


st supernatural; they sit as still as a 


rpse, In some 
til vou long 


pression is still 


uncomfortable 


| 


YOSILION, 


for a resurrection The 


stronger from the ab 


nee of any reverie on their dark faces 


never dre 


“am, but always 


watch 


eir happy, careless disposition seems 


icompatible with their grave 


ice; you hear laughte 


conversation 


in a lodge; you 


appear 


‘and low but mer 


look in 


those taciturn faces and wonder who 


is moved to such levity On 


a 


winter's 
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night, in the heart of a polar wilderness, 
if vou could look into their solitary lodge 
when the last morse ot food is being de 
voured, vou would find them perfectly 
contented and joyful, provided that meal 
was a full one Their only comment 
would be that they must turn out early 


the next morni 


1g Thev have given up 
scotting, joking, and slandering to a con 
siderable extent, for I am told that they 
are now extremely sensitive to ridicule 
This Newport of the Indians has quite as 
much social life in its wav as our resorts 
They are constantly visiting. either at 
their lodges or about the wrounds They 
evidently make the most of their short 
season; the youths play ball, the maids 
frolic, the men smoke and chat in groups 
about the checker-board, the card-playing 


on the floor, or the canoe-making, and 


the women are not sile nt over their sew 
ine, washing, and butchering. Their na 
ture is really sociable, but their mode of 
living, by hunting and fishing, isolates 
them in the forest, and produces many 
strange animal tendencies One after 





FINDING 
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BIRCH-BARK 


LETTER IN THE WOODS 
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—— 


we 


on the beach, I saw 
As they 
passed the statue of the \ Iirgin each fired 


NOotl Whiie Walking 


ve canoes coming nto port 


a Salute Here and there an Indian of 


hie Villawe looked over the eda of the 
bluff to see who was coming, and then 
W hen the canoes 


oO people of vari 


resumed his lounging 
vere beached, t venty-tw 
ous ages and ten dogs came out on the 
sand W hile the men earried up some of 
the luewage, and then the canoes, their 


families stood together in a picturesque 


group, rather tired, forlorn, and dirty 
They also seemed indifferent to the vil 
lave and the event of their arrival At 
last they cot their broad, awkward fig 
ures under way, and waddled across the 
beach, with the paddles in their hands 
ind mounted the bank to the = street 
They set up their cabins near the rest, 
but no one came to welcome them, nor 
did they expect any salutation And yet 
they were regular members of the com 
munity, who had not met their friends 
since the parting of last summer In a 
day or two | noticed them quite at home 
among the rest of the tribe into which 
they had strayed, as animals browsing 
about mingle with a herd 


recognition 


without any 


The departure for the woods gives an 


other view of their customs. The families 


that were to ‘‘leave town” were on foot 
early in the morning, packing up for their 


As I had dis 


covered no leave-taking on the previous 


long and solitary voyage 


day, | was on the wateh for it during the 
loading of the canoes at the water’s edge 
The cotton sheeting or the tent was spread 


on the bottom amidships, to protect the 


bags of flour, rolls of blankets, guns, ket 
tles. traps: there were also rolls of birch 
bark for roofing the eabin, a roll of baby, 
packed in moss for swathing-cloths and 


eht envelop, and from 


laced up tn its stra 
three to five dogs in each canoe. The 
only people on the beach besides the tray 
ellers were half a dozen girls, who squatted 
on the sand, and surveyed the prepara 
tions with considerable indifference 
Aboard!” said the man. His wife 
struck her paddle against the side of the 
canoe, and dipped her moceasined feet 
in the water to get rid of the sand, and 
then elimbed over the luggage to her 
place in the bow The dogs were thrown 
in for the fourth time, the children set 
tled among the packs, and he shoved off 


They paddled away in sience the wife 


7 } ] > 
kneeling in the bow, the heads of « 


dren and dogs showing above the 
wale, and the man sitting up on the b 
the stern Their families and their fo 
tunes were all intrusted to a frail ] 
craft; their separate routes lay through 
wilderness, following the tracks of 
animals: and their last stage may be 
fruitless hunt, starvation, and death 
polar night And yet there was not 
wave of the hand from a single soul, 1: 
even a last look ata friendly face L ha od 
never before realized how exclusive! 
sympathy is an exquisite flower of civi 
zation, 

These converted Indians have bee) 
raised above their ancient barbarisms an: 
conjurations; they have come again 
observe with fidelity the rites of the Cat 
olic Church, even when alone in the hea 


of the forest. Their domestic life is in 





proved In regard to cleanliness and d 
cency ; but improvidence still gwoés han 
in-hand with starvation. Immorality has 
diminished somewhat; but unfortunat 
girls still have the benefit of a traditio 
that sterility is a greater blemish tha 
impurity. They are now, as of old 
spectful and considerate of one another 
their differences are always settled by 
quiet conference, or by the judgment 
the chief or the missionary, and the 
domestic life is peaceable and contente 
One of the strangest anomalies in the 
character is an extraordinary sense « 
freedom and self-appreciation, joined wit 
abject humility of manner; they have 
shrinking way of getting out of your pat} 
avoiding your eye, or failing to answe 
you; their dumbness is partly due to thi 
desire of the missionary that they shia 
have no intercourse with whites. B 
notwithstanding this excessive shynes 
they consider themselves equal to 
highest dignitaries of the world 

The missionary who turns a race fro 
a barbarous to a brotherly existence mus 
feel his humility sorely tried with satis 
faction. He has, however, a correcti 
in the loneliness, the mental famine 
Father Arnaud, Fath 
Babel, and the others have but little « 


his isolation. 


version; their only social recreation 

their season of seclusion once a year 

their Oblat Monastery at Quebec. Ih 
ther Arnaud came to this wide and wi 
field of duty thirty-two years ago, wit 
the enthusiasm of a young Provencia 
He was a lover of Nature and of her da 
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dren o Lie orest His ti i t s CALM li¢ yoient brace 
ng along the Labrador coast to Baffin’s He has kept 
strait und H idson’s Bay ind through the ceptional exper 
nland waters between these regions and tented spirit 
the Ottawa, and ring in the lodges expression of 

various tribes, have ven him many tells of veari 
pleasures hn scene ind in opportuni The hardest of 
ties to collect his m im of natural his ins now come 
tory Such a ‘ er all present 1a comtortabl 
many charms to an elligent man, in’ den, the on 
thie errand ir and Infinit bea Vy ot COUS 1i¢ chet S 
nature Moreover. 1 wd duty en Zale there 
iven the dullest r He is a robust f hardy flo 
man of medium h ht, W 1a fu " ‘ Irous uy 
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umenities of eis 


eat tables. a 
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courtly and gorgeous in its exile to a des 


ert, and at the foot of a high black cross 


erew a cluster of fleur-de-lis As we 


ilked at sunset into this retreat he pass 


ed his arm through mine with a deferen 


tial yet sympathetic manner. ‘ This fleur 


de-lis, you know, is the royal flower of 


Krance, and it recalls my native land 
ind besides, | am a monarchist; not 
shing, however, any harm to your 
grand republic he added, with apolo 
etie courtesy 
You must have found it very lonely 
in those long journeys and winters with 
the Indians 
Well, no; some of my happiest days 
have been passed among them; they are 
pleasant companions, and I like the life of 
ne Woods 
Was it not very difficult to give them 
Christian principles How did you be 


li 


It was all very simple; it had to be 
mple, for an Indian of eighteen is not 
ibove a white child of six vears It was 
hard work for them to learn to read their 
own tongue: but a few learned to read 
ind sing from manuseript books written 
the characters of our printed alphabet 
\s they are exceedingly fond of music 
ind liked our melodies far better than 
their own dull chants, they at once took to 
copying these hymns. Musie led them on, 
till, finally, nearly all have learned to read 
their hymns and catechism now printed 


for them They write a good many let 


ters for me to carry from post to post 
And in the woods they frequently give 
news and make appointments in the hunt 
ing-grounds by writing on bireh bark 
vhich they put into a split stick erected 
on some frequented route. This primi 
tive postal service is quite reliable, and 
brings me news often from even the most 
remote families; and you would be su 
prised at the delicacy and str neth of sen 
timent in some of those letters Then 
earliest literature, so to speak, is geogra 
ply, very accurate maps of their country 
drawn on bireh bark to guide the first 
traders and missionaries: some of them 
are still preserved by the Hudson Bay 
Company, at Montreal But to return to 
their conversion, their progress was com 
paratively easy after they became interest 
ed in the hymns 

What do vou try to teach them 

Simply to read the hymns and cate 


chism. Then our preaching is upon the 


most elemental duties and morality of 
Christians. They need nothing bevond this 
in their simple existence; in fact, they 
are with us so little, and have such slow 
minds, that it would be impracticable 


do more. They cannot count even bk 


vond ten, excepting by additions to te: 
us ten-one, ten-two, ete.’ 

Do you find any difficulty in govern 
ing them 

‘‘None whatever, if they keep away 
from the whites They are very obedient 
and they worship the missionary as ver 
tably the representative of God And we 
have to be doctorand magistrate as well as 
teacher and preacher tothem. They take 
very easily the leading ideas of Christian 
ity, and follow them pretty well; and thi 
ure very regular in their religious duties 
even in the woods.” 

‘But why don’t you give them more 
of the material advantages of civilization 
and extend their education more 7” 

That is scarcely practicable They 
will not change their mode of life. The 
only way to help the Indian is to give 
him the simplest code of moral and rel 


vious conduct, make him feel the constant 


eriticism of God even in his isolation, and 
then let him continue his natural life in 
the woods. They must be kept firmly 
inder control, but only through kind and 
sympathetic relations, and through the in 
I think that 
your Indians and every wild race could 


fluence of religious duties 


be governed peaceably by such means, in 
stead of by armies and industrial civiliza 
tion that they will not accept.” 

The winter life of these Montagnais is 
essentially the same as that of their hea 
They all start for th 
woods in August in their canoes, loaded 


then forefathers 
down with provisions, ete They trave 
slowly up.the various rivers of the coast 
in companies to the far interior; there 
each family leaves its companions as it 
reaches its hunting-ground, and sets up its 
lodge on its ancestral domain They 
spend a month or more preparing snow 
shoes, tobogeans, ete., for winter; then, as 
navigation closes, they put up their canor 
and begin the winter's hunt The game 
is too small and searce to allow more than 
a family or two to liveina given locality 
so the arctic winter passes in dreary isola 
tion. Butthey are happy, contented, and 
busy The men breakfast by starlight 
and hunt every day excepting Sunday 


they follow their line of traps—a two days’ 

















THE 


THE 1 
rch around the camp—and sleep in a 
ch in the snow without anv cove ring 
me likes to fancy them eomfortable in 
irm furs. even while trees burst with the 
tense cold but. in faet, fashion rules 
se wild men as well as our delicate 
) eS they consider otter and beaver too 
mon for a stvlish Indian, wear stor 
thes, and the same suit of ordinary 
irmth the vear round The women are 
US With Camp Work, cooking, sewing 


lressing furs, and cutting their 200 to 800 


ords of wood The children also 


help 


ind set traps near home for rabbits 
When the game is exhausted the 
houlder their packs load their tobog 
rans break camp, and move off on then 
snow-shoes to anothe part ob then hun 


rround on Lo l 


lO 


If they 


as ipertl ious 


0 another reg 


ire so fortunate as to have 


umount of g food 
“ache t 


i tree 


ime oO make a 
the 


fifteen feet 


they 


oO kee p it from animals top ol 


is cut off about 


{ 
Prot 


the @wround, a platform is built thereon 


ind the voods covered 


th bark \ 


e bank of the 


put upon it 


notice is often stuck up on 


Lo vile 


river or lake 


' . a : : 
eedy travellers to help themselves: and 


ose who may thus take food, or trespass 


neighbor's hunting - ground, 


Mi a CAVE 

word of acknowledgment and make 
mends Whe ime 1s plenty they 
nake their living easily but they often 
ist, and sometimes starve to death Conve 
t the most pathetic objects I have ever 
seen is a blind Indian here for life is 
hard enough to those who have all thei 
keen senses in perfection This man has 


MONTAGNAIS 





thus far managed to keep his family alive 


every winter b the help of his oldest 
she leads iT mou! he Torest, tells 
esigus she sees, helps set the traps. and 
hus far has qa hin ick to camp But 
ta) otter ce miust have een atl then 
eels 
Ind is are sti ! nuch wuidaed \ 
areas \t nudnight a hunter may sit 
ip on dns blanket, and begin humming 
and drumming \s S Hnagimiation 
Warts, lis oie rises With a Tey words 
hile he sways back and forth, crouch 
ng low over his knees Other men soon 
awake, and if the son records @ promis 
ing Vi mm, thev gelLup and dance until the 
el isof the dream is won to favor their 
hunt. It is que scene—the figurative 
wWeuage, the Gimness Of night about the 
dving fire of the ewam, and the men 
uMmping bial to those strange and mel 


hie 


Indians at Bets 


“asures 


anehnoly 


The 


Wamits) al 


Moisie honored mi ith an exhibition 
0 thei national Gances The bal room 
Vas a bare log HOUSE Gummy yhted Dy 
a lamp ona high shell \ great shadow 
covered the tawhy Tace just under thre 
beams Of the cellin ind Tel islunt the 
circle of men, squaws, and children squat 
tit on the floor in front of those stand 
Ing@ about the Vallis An aged couple 
and some aocs occ Ipied 1 bed in one 
corner, along Vill tj number of banies 
done up in rolls and corded against the 
Wall The old yvoman Gave the dogs and 
er husband to drink Trom a saucepan, 
and the ola nan often jay back on the 
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pillows with one leg across the other to 


finger his toes Now and then a squaw 
picked her wav among the crouching tig 
ires on the floor to the bed, hauled out 
her roll of babv. and wave it to sucK 
mee f 


rhe women wore their national caps ol 


black and red, but the men _ presented 
hats, or red 
about the 


» 
Diack 


wearing felt 
tloated 


their 


more variety 
handke rehiefs that 
Shouiders, or letting Long, 
vreasy hair whip up and down 
on their cheeks The band consisted of a 


drum like a common sieve, hung from the 


ceiling by a string in front of the drum 


mersingel His score was very simple 
and vet the low notes of the voiee. at a 
fifth and a fourth below the drum, were 
quite etfect t il bsombre color suited 
to the shado ititastic scene 

hie rst st is like a he rest i 
general torn ti number of men came 
out of the crowd und began following 
one i rt ive round the stove near the 
cent ot Line root Their steps con 
sisted 1 id incinge one Toot duekin 
D\ yt aqding the Knees, the Silding mackK 
thie wWvanced foot neariv to the othe 
Olle | ch notion Was, thererore 
duc ! is Line ( ( companv 1 
mIsor id trodden upon one another's 
co S ind although they took three steps 
forward on each foot et by dra he this 
back, the ulvaneed but an ine or two 
n each measure, and the leos, like those 
ol u cdancing-jack, seemed to be omted 
only at the knees The keepn of time 


YOOD aetions are a fr 


| Pha ears nol pcre 
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was in the ducking, for there was no 
After a 
thus in single file about the stove they r 


stamping number of rounds 


tired, and some of the squaws came re 


luetantly out to perform. They danced 
as the meh did, ducking, however, stil 
more suddenly, and advancing: still less 
at each step. They were extremely fun ’ 
ny, notwithstanding their great decorum 
their rather heavy figures, erect and rigid 
as statues, with downeast eyes and a shy 
turn of the head, bobbed up and down ” 
with overpowering solemnity. They soon 
gave place to the men again A young 
Huron Indian now took the drum, and 
sang a more spirited and varied air to en 
liven the dance The men closed up the 
file, forming a continuous circle of duc 


Nn 





ies Their steps were longer and 


freer, and they began moving their arms 


about, and grunting He! he! he \ 
the drumming quickened, they increased 
Lhemr grotesque contortlions and then 


shouting: here and there a man turned 


ibout to face his neighbor, and the t 


earried on with the ducking an extrava 


oOmlme, portraying the hunt o 


ie war; the music rose in the most fran 
tic erescendos and Savage ad seords: thie 
actors bounding a out bent over and tor 
Lie SCAaLps Tron. their prostrate victim 

hile vells and groans filled the air it 


vas the ancient war-dance, lacking on 
he lurid fire on the plumes and bloody 


tomahawks of the naked painted say 


THE 


RWooDp 


EVENING.” 


OHNSON 


t ripe and rare 


Ing Let me then beware 


lo touch Vill venturous hand this curving branch 
Nor lean too heedlessly against a tree 

Thus at its prime oerladen hea \ 

With rolden harvest of a stoc sO stanch 

Lest | by some rude shock at this heht how 

Brin do l | Vit ICS Ih be LiIONW shower 

fo drop the feur friends lel s e vontent 

The guest shall faneyv less than we have meant 
Spe ik Hot too Close lv of s special rood 

That we are here tells more than trumpets could 


Our friendship holds his 


merits as the 


Holds Lhe hid rainbow st 
The modest eil they veal 
Lest he should slush to he 


t light 
rm but makes them bright 


[ may not raise 


ar, and I to praise 








CHISWICK 


A CHISWICK 


BY 

N a charming summer day I started 

( ) out for a westward walk from Ham- 
mersmith, that suburb of London in which 
| resided. There are few regions in this 
prosaic world which can better repay a 
little sentimental journey of this kind 
Even this straggling suburb, which now 
bears the plebeian name of Hammersmith 
has traditions that link it 


Its name 


with the twi 


light of time. was not always 
sO plebeian either: ih Doomsday DOOK it 
is Hermoderworth; and while the Anglo- 
have 
whether it is 


Saxon scholars been for 


allowable to 


debating 
yvenerations 
believe that this ancient name has been 
gradually trampled by cockneys to the 
present one, the v illagers themselves long 
ago settled the history of the name. Two 
sister giantesses, converted to Christian 
itv, determined to build each a church; 
one founded Fulham, the other 
hers at Putney, between which places 
runs the Thames. 


hers at 


The sisters had only 
one hammer between them, a huge ham 


mer, which they used to toss to each oth 


er back and forth across the river as their 


labors proceeded. But the hammer was 
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HOUSE 


RAMBLE 


CONWAY 
broken bv one of these flings, and the 
work of building was arrested until a 


smith could be found capable of mending 
the huge implement This smith 
found in the next village, thereafter cal] 
ed Hammersmith 
of Fulham, Mr 


ly painted a 


Was 


The admirable artist 

Burne-Jones, who recent 
wonderful picture the 
Grew passing from one to the other that 
flashing eye which had to serve the three, 
Was anticipated by the imagination of his 
humble neighbors the Folk 


ot 


who in their 
lowly lore had transformed the one tooth 


those sisters also had in 


COMMON mt) 4a 
hammer How did this ancient myth 
reach the side of the Thames? Probably 
along with the Greek coin occasionally 


dug up on the sume shore 


A good story 
will outlast the best coin 


Chiswick turns 
up its nose al Hammersmith; 


but in faet, 
as Hammersmith has 


lost of 
its ancient name, Chiswick has cunning 
ly concealed the fact that it 

nally Cheesewick, so called because it had 
a great 


the dignity 
was origi 


mart for cheese 


As for wick, it 


means the corner of mouth: 


fa but, as ap 
plied to places, it generally means the 
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mouth of a little stream cousequently the 


name of aristocratic Chiswiek means a 
creek where cheeses are manufactured 
There is no significance in the name 
now; it is particularly difficult to get a 
good cheese in Chiswick It became more 
famous for its beautiful printing than it 
But the ** Chis 
wick Press” has lone been superseded 


also Neither smiths, cheeses, nor print 


had been for its cheeses 


ing-presses suggest to a stranger what he 
would find surviving from the past in 
these villages Along the several malls 

so the shady walks beside the river are 
called-—one may see on one side the soft 
shore curves of the beautiful stream 
which has made gold enough to leave 
Pactolus behind, and on the other, plea 
sant and pretty homes, which leave be 
hind the grand mansions of Belgravia 
In one of these old houses William Mor 
ris, poet and artist, has fixed his abode 
From his door there is a scene which it 
would be difficult to surpass for quiet 
loveliness, while within there is such dee 
oration as naturally surrounds the poet 
who has done so much to satisfy the long 
ings he has awakened for a more beauti 
ful world. Another of these river-side 
homes is associated in my memory with a 
company of persons of artistic tastes who 


were now and then gathered 
on summer evenings to wit 

ness beautiful tableaux or pie 

turesque theatricals, and to sit 
on the baleony overlooking 
the moonlit Thames. We had 
no reason to envy those who 
once made these houses the 
scene of such hot restless rey 

elries as those described in the 
Memoirs of Grammont and 
the Diary of Pepys. They who 
now appear to find most plea 
sure in the old houses and an 
tique furniture of earlier times 
are, according to my obser, a 
tion, very apt to be liberal and 
progressive, if not indeed rad 
ical, in their general opinions 


ry The fact is, these lovely old 
meh houses, which are loosely 
ew called after Elizabeth and 
Gel Queen Anne, represent an 


English evolution; the charm 
of them is akin to the charm 
of the landscape which they 
partly express. And in mest 
of these old houses, besides 
their aspect of relationship to the land 
scape and to the atmosphere, there is a 
certain individuality whose charm gran 
deur cannot equal. Nearly every house 
along these malls is physiognomical 
There are aspects in which they agree 
they are all English, and have the look 
of being built with reference to real pur 
poses; but they do not have an aspect of in 
cluding among these purposes that which 
seems the main one in modern buildings 
to sell. Especially they have not that 
sameness of the rows of houses built to 
sell, and vet their differences seem unin 
tentional. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
those artists in whom individuality is 
most strongly marked seize upon these 
Rossetti, Morris 
Burne-Jones, Professor Richmond, Wal 
ter Crane, W. B. Seott, all dwell in such 
houses, and most of them near the Thames 
above London. They adorn their houses 
but do not alter them. William Morris 
carries his reverence for buildings which 
represent the sentiment and art of the past 
to a degree that may be regarded as reli 


fwious. 


picturesque old houses. 


His business is less lucrative bv 
fifty per cent. because he steadily refuses 
to aid in what are called *‘ restorations,” 
but might be better described as more real 
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ruins than those they affect to repair 
Not long ago he was invited to make 
some new stained windows for Westmin 
ster Abbey. Such an order, prestige con 
sidered, was equivalent to the offer of a 
fortune, but Morris indignantly refused 
to have any share in modernizing the 
Abbey. 

In Chiswick resided that Lord Russell 
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RAMBLE 
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of whom Stowe related that in the battle 
of Lutzen ‘“‘he charged so terribly that, 
after he had broke his lance, he with his 
curtle-ax so plaid his part that the « nemy 
reported him to be a devil, and not aman 

In 1602, Queen Elizabeth visited him here 
at Corney House. That has disappeared, 
but other mansions remain which ought 


to have been dealt with by the cunning 
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hand which gathered from Concord’s Old 
Manse its fine mosses College House, so 


ong the site of the Chiswick Press, was 


also the residence of Franklin's friend 


Ralph Ralph was born in Philadel 


phia, and first came to England with 


if 
+ 















> PARISH CHURCH, CHISWICK 


Franklin in 1725. Two years later his 
poem ‘* Night” appeared, which found its 
epitaph in Pope’s ** Dunciad” 


Silence, ve wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia howls 


Making night hideous, answer lim, ve owls 


Faulkners book on the History and 
Antiquities of Brentford, Ealing, and 
Chiswick (1845)—my main authority for 
these items —says that after having pro 
duced a tragedy, an opera, a comedy, and 
a farce without success, Ralph took em- 
ploy ment as a party writer He was con 
nected with the politicians attached to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, and thereby 
became possessed f a bitter correspond 
ence between George LI. and that prince, 
his son These documents were consid 
ered of such importance that a pension of 
£150 a year 1s said to have been offered 
Ralph for their surrender However, the 
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manuscripts were found among Ralph 
papers after his death, by Dr. Rose, his 
literary executor, and by him surrendered 
without compensation. Ralph did have a 
pension, but did not long enjoy it, having 
died in 1762 

At the end of Chiswick Mall stands tli 
old parish church. In its grave-yard | 
stopped to read the epitaphs of some of 
the men who dwelt in these ancient houses 
at the west of London On a handson« 
monument are recorded the virtues of 
Philip James de Loutherbourg, R.A 
born at Strasburg in 1740, died at Ham 
mersmith 1812. Among the many good 
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things aseribed to him it is said he was 
‘supereminent as an artist.” A verse of 
his epitaph Says 


‘Here, Loutherbourg, repose thy laurel’d head 
While art is cherish’d thou canst ne’er be dead 
Salvator, Poussin, Claude, thy skill combines 
And beauteous nature lives in thy designs 
These lines were written by a vicar of 

the parish, and seem rather strong. Ne\ 

ertheless, this Alsacian, who came to Eng 
land in his twenty-fourth vear, was the 
first to introduce scene-painting of a high 


character into theatres. Before his tims 
very little attention was paid to either 
scenery or costume; placards often indi 
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ited to the spectator that a castle 
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tood at one spot and a tree at 
nother, while an actor sometimes a J 
ted Hamlet in the dress that had * , 
iously done duty as the garb C b f a F 
Macbeth Garrick employed " i A j ¥. 
. a es wired y * A 
sutherbourg, at a salary of £500 ~~. yy a\ itd ds 
annum (a goodly sum then Se ye? 
) paint the scenery for Drury *\. “ 
ine, and from that time may be id § 
ited the reformation of stage 
nervy. However, the great sen : 
ition Which Loutherbourg 


ted in this neigh 


orhood Is hot 
ven hinted at on 
s monument 

rafter a time he 
id his wife set up 


ol 


is. performers 
miraculous cures 
healing medi 


Fora eood 
the 
excitement raged, 
and of 
ill kinds crowded 
Hammersmith 


ils 
nany years 


sufferers 


t 


lerrace from all fe a 
regions It was 
claimed that the 


Loutherboures re 
fused all fees, and 
were actuated solely by pious motives; 
vet there seems to be no doubt that per 
sons were admitted by tickets, and these 
tickets were hawked about the streets, and 
sold sometimes for as much as five or six 
ruineas 

There are other interesting graves here, 
mut the chief association which the world 
as with Chiswick church-yard is that 
therein lies the dust of William Hogarth. 
The monument 


tower of marble, 


is a sort of low square 


Which are carved in 
a laurel wreath, 
palette with the famous ** 


on 
combination rest-stick, 
line of beauty.” 
pencils, book inseribed ** Analysis of Beau 
tv,’ a mask, and portfolio decorated with 


oak leaves and acorns. 


Beneath is Gar 
rick’s epitaph on his friend 

Farewell, great painter of mankind 

Who reached the noblest point of art 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 

And through the eve correct the heart 
‘If genius fire thee, reader, sta 

If nature touch thee, lrop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away 

For Hogarthi’s honor’d dust lies her 





HOGARTH S 


HOUSE 


Dr. Johnson also wrote an epitaph ipon 
Hogarth 





‘The hand of him here torpid lies 
That drew sential form of grave 
Here closed th ittentive eves 
That saw the manne the face.” 


I do not wonder that preference was given 
to the felicitous lines of Garrick 

There is another epitaph by Garrick 
It 


here is inside the ehureh, and com 


memorates an actor, Charles Holland, 
who died in 1769 If talents to make 
entertarnment instruction, to support the 
credit of the stage by just and manly ac 


tion, if to adorn society by virtues which 
would honon anv rank and profession de 
serve let 


these talents were long exerted 


remembrance him with whom 


to whom 
these virtues known 
the 


bear testimony 


were well and by 
whom loss of them will be long la 


mented to the worth and 
It seems 
the 


sanctity the memory of the actor, the cari 


abilities of his departed friend.” 


strange to find embosomed i 


same 


caturist, and the saintly soul who abhorred 


Here, for instance, 


everything worldly 















ie monument 1619) of Mrs. Maria 

‘ ho ing daily dving, did dy 

me come 0 ve eternally She finished 
ve last act of her mortification On earth 
by death \gainst the many drawbacks 
of a national Church must be set this com 
pensation of a necessary catholicity as re 
urds the irieties of human life, tempera 
ment, and talent \ Church lives long 


t OUuLLLVvVeS a 


established, if 


Decones 


rood deal o ness. and sees the end 


narrow 


of many perfections, gradually the steady 


: : 
strength of 


human nature adapts and re 
Ldapts if to conditions established DY long 
er experiences than its own, even as the 
centuries and seasons clothe its stern walls 
vith tinted 

It is not far 
Hogarth House 
Liat , 


way 


lichens and ivy 

from Chiswiek chureh to 
Here lived and labored 

On the wate 


artist of fertile genius 


there are boards announcing that va 
within —flowers, cu 


An affable 


She 


rious things are sold 
and musk 
the 


“one of 


cumbers wolhanh 
that the 
rather 
but is evide ntly proud of 


comes to door SAaVS 


house 1s the has-beens, 


draughty now 


4 the handsome front with its bay-windows 
' She lets two of the rooms to others The 
vorkshop ol Hogarth, which stood il the 
ere of the long varden fell down not 
ong ago The varden is devoted to use, 
not beauty On the whole, it was sad to 
behold in the dingy house, once a man 
sion, a last addition to that strange pic 
Lure vhieh concludes Hlogarth’s labors 
Finis: or, the Tail-Piece lo its bro 
ken bottle, cracked bell, waning moon 
vrecked vesse empty purse Time, with 
broken hour-glass and seythe, may now 


be added this mansion in decay 
Though Hogarth represented Time with 
sevthe and a tobaceo-pipe in his 


broken 
mouth, the last whiff of smoke going out 


vel that gray old cod has repaired his 
seythe, and it is still mowing down fine 
He may 


portrayed, too, with a tobaeco- 


old homes like Hogarth House 
fairly be 
pipe in his mouth, that being the ensign 
British 


of the workman and the artisan 


for whom the quaint old homes are clear 
ed away. Only two years ago there stood 
beautiful 
mansions, among them Linden House, in 
Bentley, the of 


Wedewood, who has a graceful tablet in 


n Turnham Green a series of 


vhich vesided partner 


church, and in which 
most beautiful frieze designed by Flax 
man, and put up in imitation of Wedg 
wood-ware 


Chiswick was a 





It was until lately occupied 
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by | 


the 
But that 


been re 


‘aptain Vaughan Morgan, and 


scene of charming hospitalities 


and adjoining mansions have 


placed DY laborers’ houses, all alike as 


peas ih a pod all small and ugly 


Ho vill 


long Chiswick House itse] 
be spared This is the most beautifu 
estate in the immediate neighborhood 


of London The Duke of Devonshire, to 


iom it belongs, though he rarely resides 


here, has managed to preserve 1ts SIXty 
elght acres, and has brought his wealth to 
co-operate with the loving hand of time 


and hature in securing every grace and 


beauty of which a park is susceptible 


The house was built after the stvle of Pal 
ladio’s famous Villa Capra at Vicenza 
has been adorned by Inigo Jones, whos¢ 
statue stands at its front with that of Pal 
ladio, and whose gateway built at Chelsea 
has been transferred to the erounds It 
is of light stone, with zigza@ stairs on each 
side leading up to its pillared portal, and 
With 
in are galleries of pictures by old masters 


large 


is crowned with a graceful dome. 


in front is an avenue of very and 


Nothing ean exceed the 


venerable trees 


grounds in beauty There is a path a 
hundred and fifty vards lone on each 
side of which are what appear in the dis 
tance to be solid green walls: they are 


feet 


Roman statues are 


walls of trimmed arbor-vita, fifteen 
high the whole way 
indeed 
the grounds are everywhere adorned wit] 
full of 


A picturesque bridge leap 


set in them here and there, and 


classic statues and quaint urns 
rare flowers. 
ing the Chis, which runs through the es 
tate, a little Greek temple, a long Italian 
conservatory, charm the wanderer on his 
way to a wild wood and vale, where he 
pauses to listen to the even song of the 
nightingale and roundelay of the thrush 
The birds have dwelt and sung here in se 
curity so many centuries that one may 
easily approach and sometimes catch them 
with the hand. The beautiful 
haunted with rich memories. Amid these 


trees have roamed Fox, who was baptized 


estate 1S 


here, 1705, and Canning, who died in Chis 


wick House; and alone these walks used 
to saunter their fair mistress, the beaut 
ful Duchess of 
whose portrait by Gainsborough sold lat« 
ly for £10,000. 


The name of a Russian princess on on: 


Georgiana, Devonshire 


of the old trees reminds us of the friend 
ly interchanges of kindness between Eng 


land and Russia which the Crimean wa 
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rudely interrupted Before that war the 
ir Was entertained at this house with 

festivities well remembered in the neigh 


The 


ited 


place which for centuries 


borhood 
Vas asso 


with the romance and splen 


s of the 


aristocracy has never ceased to 
’ oved by them OT late years and es 
weciall\ vhen the Prince of Wales occu 
) ithe house a i summer residence, the 


tnessed the fetes 


lnest 


neo > the London SCUuUSON 

Krom ¢ ‘ ( llouse there stretehes 
in avenue OF lines a quarter of a mile 
long hicl ) mes to the p iblie Here 
the little folk of Turnham Green pass 
their summers, and have no misgivings 
that their precious possession will ever be 
tuken away But how long 11 this Islet 
f Italy hich has managed to maintain 


itself amid the westward rush of London 
Which has s vepta 
Holland Park hie 


Ss Lobacco-pipy 


vav the larger part ot 
igalnst Time with 


So Lask as ls iddenly 


Core pot Annandale House standing 
unid fresh devastations, with a board say 
ing To let or sold for business pur 
poses This is where Hume is said to 
have dwelt for a time. and where he com 


pleted his History of England 
this house 


old 


an episcopal palace Which ance ntly stood 


( Jpposite 


Sa pleasant shaded lane, whose 


house represent thre dividing 


up of 


here: after being private residences, they 
boarding-schools 


Ac 


to tradition, Prince Rupert was 


have been turned into 


Bevond a | these Is Rupe rl House 
cording 
residing there when the civil wars broke 


Ne ir’ by 


the marvellous ch 


out are some old stables, where 
weermiay have been fed, 
watched which 


the 


by the preternatural dog 


Puritans could not poison beeause it 


vas a fair sorceress transformed 

Some four vears ago I happened to pass 
this way, and pause near the field, just be 
yond the Rupert House, where the Prince 
and his littl 


his retrea 


irmy camped overnight on 
t before Hampden and his Round 


heads—a vhich the 


scene 


time has made into an allegorical tableau 


of Aristocracy retreating before Yeoman 
ry (It is a re 
still.) At that 


found it ple 


treat that steadily woes on 


time-—-four vears ago—lI 


isant to see large and beau 


tif with 
ull 
acres once steeped with the 


Kight hundred 
found dead 


il gardens stately 


every variety ot Ir tree, 


bluest 
of England 
Round 


were here when the 


heads came in the early morning, glowing 


MONTHLY 


perspective of 


poplars and 
glorifying the 
blood 
Cavaliers 
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with 
the ( 


victory, to pitch their tents where 
folded theirs | 


now turned in to take another look at the 


‘avaliers had just 


piace | paused to look at the Rupe rt 
House-—surely a very civil-seeming home 
for the barbaric Prince whose name was 


twisted into Prince Robber! Two lions 


couch above the projecting doorway , two 
child figures stand on the ground beneath 

which may be emblems of that ferocity 
for which the Prince was famed beyond 
until 


love with the pretty actress under whose 


all warriors of his time, he fell in 
sW ay he became ventle asa child 

The name of this actress was Margaret 
Huehes 


don, female parts before her time having 


She was the first actress in Lon 


been pe rformed by bOoVS or smooth-faced 
In 
se 


was brave and courageous 


Her chief rédle was Desdemona 
Memoirs it 


men 
the Grammont is said 
Prince Rupert 
even to rashness; his genius was fertile 
in mathematical experiments, and he pos 
sessed some knowledge of chemistry; he 
was polite even to excess unseasonably, but 
haughty and even brutal when he ought 
to have been gentle and courteous; he was 
tall, and his manners were ungracious 
he had a dry, hard-favored visage, and a 
stern look even when he wished to please, 
but when he was out of humor he was the 
The Queen had 
sent for the players, either that there might 
the ot 
the palace, or perhaps to retort upon Miss 


Stewart. by the presence of Nell Gwyn, 


true picture of reproof. 


be no intermission in diversions 


part of the uneasiness she felt from hers 
Prince Rupert found charms in the per 
ot Hughes, 
who brought down and greatly subdued 


sol 


another player, called 


his natural fierceness From this time 
adieu alembies, crucibles, furnaces, and 
all the black furniture of the forges: a 


to all mathematical 


chemical 


coniplete farewell 


instruments and speculations 
the 


only ingredients that oceupied any share 


sweet powder and essences were now 


of his attention. The impertinent gypsy 
chose to be attacked in form; and proudly 
refusing money, that in the end she might 
sell her favors at a dearer rate, she caused 
the poor Prince to act a part so unnatural! 
that he no longer appeared like the same 
The Prince purchased Branden 
burg House, in Hammersmith, for Marga 
a cost of £25,000, and she glittered 
there foratime. Agravein Acton church 
undiscoverable, ended 
fluence upon the affairs of England 


person 


ret, at 


her in 
As 


yard, now 











A CHISWIC 


¢ 


nol 


Prince, h 


or the Vas Vanting in te 


rocity after he had been subdued by Mar 
garet. He invented ** Rupert drops,” also 
mezzotint engraving: and something like 
that art, in a literary sense, has been used 


by Wentworth Higginson in his charming 


picture of him in the Atlantic Essays 
Passing beyond the Rupert House, | 
enter on the grass-covered Roman road 
ilong which the Prince retreated, some 
seventeen centuries after the Romans 
made it Here Roman coins and bits of 
ancient tile have been found—are occa 


sionally found still 


I keep my eyes sharp on the ground 


for a hundred yards, 


of ( 


then run up ag 
and R 


ainst 


successors ‘opsar ipert taking 


their stroll along the ancient road beside 
vhich they have built their homes; name 
ly, James Sime, the charming biographer 


of Lessing and Schiller, and Yorke Pow 


ell, editor of the creat Corpus Boreale 
Poetarum As I look into the shining 
morning faces of these young English 


‘holars, the warriors who tr ved alons 


appe: ur 


ani} 


this road very rude and primitive 


Sime is engaged in subjugating Germania 
with his pen, and will soon give to the 
world a Short History of the German 


People Powell has extended Hhis con 
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through Denmark 


rests 


Norway, Ice 


land, and annexed to the English literary 
re publie every poetic fable and poem that 
ever grew in those recions After all, the 
charm of England is not Ruskin said 


in a casual way, its castles and ruins, but 
inthe men who are able to transmute such 
antiquities Into poetry and thought Ky 
ery suburb of London is rich in these 
charming scholars Kor vears I have 
been meeting not only the two just 


named, but others, in a Sunday evening 


club hard by this Roman road We 
were KnHOWh as The Calumets,” and 
vhile smoking the pipe of peace discussed 
all the great questions Several of the 
young men who gathered in this club 

and gather still, L hope are such as 


would famous if thev resided in a com 


munity less glutted with genius and learn 
ing than London— where there are about 
200, 000 people more or less connected 

ith literature and journalism Brave 
old London The yvords of M lton are 
true now as when the ere written 


Behold now this vast citv, a city of ref 
of Li 


surrounded 


ige, Lhe mMansion-house erty, encom 


passed and lis protec 


tion the shop of war hath not there 


} 
more anvils 


working to 


vd HamMers 
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THE 


fashion out the plates and instruments of 
armed justice hh defe nce of beleagwue red 
truth than there be pens and heads there, 
sitting by their studious lamps, musing, 


searching, resolving new notions and 
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DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE’S DRESSING-ROOM 


ideas wherewith to present, as with their 
homage and their fealty, the approaching 
reformation. 


Others as fast reading, try 
ing all things, assentine to the force of 
reason and convincement.”’ 














MY WALK TO CHURCH 


BY HORATIO Nt s N |] WERS 
PREATHING the summer-seented air 
) Alone the bower 


Each Lord’s-day morning I repan 


lo serve my chureh, a mile aw 


Below. the viorious river lies 
\ bright, broad-breasted, sylvan sea 
’ . 
And round the s Imptuous highlands rise 
k ill is the } Ils oO! draliec 
Young flowers are in my path I heat 


M isic of inrecorded Lone 
The heart of Beauty beats so neal 


Its pulses modulate my own 


The shadow on the meadow’s breast 
Is not more calm than mV repose 
As, step by step, Il am the guest 


Of every living thing that grows 


Ah, something melts alone the sky 

And something rises from the ground 
And fills the inner ear and eye 

Bevond the sense of sight and SO ind 
It is not that I strive to see 

What Love in lovely shapes has wrought 
Its gracious messages to me 


Come, like the gentle dews. unsought 


‘t 
Wh ch feels the secret in the 


| merely walk w th open hea 
sign 
But, oh, how large and rich my _ part 


In all that makes the feast divine 


Sometimes I hear the happy birds 





That sang to Christ be vond the sea, 
And softly His consoling words 


Blend with their joyous minstrelsy. 


Sometimes in roval vesture glow 
The lilies that He ealled so fain 
Which never toil nor spin, vet show 


The loving Father's tender care 


And then alone the fragrant hills 
\ radiant presence seems to move 
And earth grows fairer as its fill 


The very air I breathe with love 


And now I see one perfect face 
And hasten ng to my church's door 


Find Him within the holy place 


Who. all mv wav. went on before 
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of Mav most 


BY 


X 


ANNIE 


VW 
\\ 





LE 


‘ ‘ ‘ » ‘4 it i ( or 
) hi ieaves vet rec 
nounce a season potent 
1 frost and snow Lilé 
| l er cares jah Ss 


ILLIAM 


>t 
of the sumn 


DY the end ner 
B folks h id come to their ecotlaves mn 
South Hatboro’. One after another the 
ladies ealled upon Am They all talk 
ed to her of the Social Union and it seem 
ed to be agvreed t t it is fully In train, 
thouch what was really in train was the 
entertainment to be og en at Mrs. Mun 
er’s for the benefit of the Union; the 
Union always dropped out of the talk as 
soon is the the ilrie ils wer mentioned, 

When Annie went to return these vis 
its She se ircel y recognized even the shape 
of the country, once so familiar to her, 
oO h 1 the summer settlement had 
pos essed itself She found herself in a 
stran or vorld l orld of colonial and 
Queen Anne architecture, where con 
scious lines and insistent colors contrib 
ited to an effect of posing which she 
had never seen off the stage But it 
was not a very large world, and after the 
young trees and hedges should have 


crown up and helped to hide it, she felt 
sure that it would be a better world In 
detail it was not so bad now, but the 
whole was a viol nt effeet of porches, 
gables, chimnevs, galleries, loggias, bal 
conies, and jalousi¢ s, which nature had 
no. vet had time to pa liate 
Mrs. Munger was at home, and wanted 
her to spend the day, to drive out with 
Beg J 
\ LXXVII.—N i59.—31 
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KILDBI 


DEAN 


SEEMS FADED 


RDSWe li 
t prodigallv fair 
SK > a } i 
nt clime where W ‘ 
retaste Vie ds 
bicis thre {| er 4 
Dinas Prepare 
vour trustiest Stil ~ 
aws belor 
His rusting di 
und yon erystalline s 
oO rene 
tineti JOVS of so 
SUTlLMer Ke 
RN. 
HOWELLS 
her, to stay to lunel When she would 
not do any or tl ( 1 Sti¢ nvited 
herself to go with her to eall it the 
Brandretlis But first she ordered hey 
to go out vith her to see the place vhere 
they intended to ave the theatricals 
a pretty bit of natural SCALE vhiite 
birches, pines, and oaks faced by a 
stretch of smooth turf. where a rather 
raw boned, woode h-facec ! 1 ih 
a flannel blazer was p 1 tennis 
court in the grass 
This is my Jim, Miss K vn,” said 


his mother, and t e voung eli 
from his work long enough to bow to 
his nose now seen ed l 


Mr. Brandreth met them at 


the door of 


his mother’s cottage It sa very small 
cottage on the outside, with a wood deal of 
stained glass en évidence in leaded sashes 
where the sashes were not leaded and the 
glass not stained, the pane ere cut up 
mto very large ones With little one ound 
them. Everything was very old-fashioned 
inside The door op ned directly into a 
wainscoted square hall, which had a large 
fireplace with gleaming brass andirons 
and acarved mantel carried to the « ing 
It was both baronial and colo i n its 
decoration; there was part of a suit of imi 


tation armor under a pair ¢ ose antlers 
on one wall, and at one de of the fre 
place there Vas a sp l C heel vith a 
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flax ady to be spun There wer 
Ss on the lowest mant 

I insana ises Liohnge 

stretched across ‘ 

! ( \ Brandreth eran to 

yA to te ‘ lit 
( iS Soon as udies entered 
I] ‘ e called trom abo 

N Per i stop | J vet there 

( it 1 © SIit ppeared 
! 1 a po fiere in one cornet 

’ ids i hades, o1 
! ot greeting, she pu d 
( nd Wade Annie ad 
1 concealment of the stain 

.) i made her fo upstairs 
rN w@ Chambers, and tlie second 

ul colonia vedsteads, and the and 

ns everywhere, and the old chests o 
Ira i eir brasses; and she told 
he? " iM each and how Perc \ 

‘ yand d it repaired When 
( a ie son took Annie in 
hal d iilked her over the 
ra) th ending With the kitehen, 
hicl Ss the taste of an old New 
1 kitehen, with hard-seated high 
Dive aden s ind a kitehen table with 
cul \ 1} d if s, Which he had pic] 
ed | ie hen-house of a neighboring 
farme) roa son There was an au 
t ( ne in the dining-room fire 
pila ( he had found in a heap of 
scrap ron at i blacksmith’s shop and had 
vot for next to nothing The sideboard 
hie id got at old second-hand shop in 
the Not Knd and he believed it was 
in | oom f m the house of one of the 
old ministers of the North End Church 
ver ine early, in the Brandreth cot 
tage isan heirloom, though Annie could 
not remember afterward any object that 
had been an heirloom in the Brandreth 
fami \ 

When she went back with Mr. Bran 
dreth to the hall, which seemed to be also 
the drawing-room, she found that Mrs 
Brandreth id lighted the fire on the 
hearth, though it was rather a warm day 
vithout, for the sake of the effect She 
vas sitting in the chimney seat, and 
shielding her face from the blaze with an 
old-fashioned feather hand-sereen 

Now don't you think we have a love 
l ome she demanded 

Mrs M ll er be van to break out in its 
praise, but she shook the screen silencing 
lv at her 

No, no I want Miss Kilburn’s un- 


b issed opinion Don't you speak Mrs 
Munger! Now haven't we 


Mrs. Brandreth made Annie assent te 


the superiority of her cottage in detail 
She reeapitulated the different facts « 
the architecture and furnishing, from each 
of which she seemed to acquire persona 
merit and she sisted that Pe rey sho a 
show some of them again. ** We think it’s 

little pieture she concluded, and ones 
more Annie felt obliged to murmur he) 
acquiescence 

At last Mrs. Munger said that she must 
co to lunch, and was going to take An 
nie with her; Annie said she must lunch 


home und then Mrs. Brandreth press 
ed them both to stay to lunch with he) 
You shall have ae ip of tea out of a 
piece of real Satsuma,” she said; but they 
resisted ‘**T don't believe,” she added 
apparently relieved by their persistence 
and losing a little anxiety of manner, 
‘that Pe rey's had ; ny chance to consult 
you on a very Important point about your 
theatricals, Miss Kilburn 
Oh, that will do some other time. mo 
ther,” said Mr. Brandreth 
No, no! Now! And you ¢an have 
Mrs. Munger’s opinion too You knov 
Miss Sue Northwick is roiling to be Ju 
liet 2” 
No!” shouted Mrs. Munger [thought 
W hen did she 


she had refused positive ly 
change her mind 

‘She’s just sent Perey a note We 

ere talking it over when you came, and 
Perey was go ne over to tell you 
Then it is sure to be a success,” said 
Mrs. Munger, with a solemnity of tri 
umph 

‘Yes, but Perey feels that it compli 
cates one point more than ever ; 

‘It's a question that al Ways comes up 
in amateur dramaties,” said Mr. Bran 
dreth, with reluctance, ‘‘and_ it always 
will; and of course it’s particularly em- 
barrassing in Romeo and Juliet If they 
don’t show any—alfection, it’s very awk 
ward and stiff; and if 

*T never approved of those liberties on 
the stage,’ said Mrs. Brandreth. ‘*T tell 
Perey that it’s my principal objection to 
if [ can’t make it seem nice But he 
says that it’s essential to the effect Now 
I say that they might just ineline their 
heads toward each other without actual 
ly, you know. But Perey is afraid that 


+ 


! wont do, especially in the parting 


seene on the baleony So passionate, you 
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yW itwontdosimply to They must | Ss quite o1 il it’s the charm 
ict ike Lovers And its such a great 0 e piace We « { Lake ich OUl 
oO t to et Miss Sue Northwi to lake eras ( na ( " 
e part, that he mustn't risk losing het Her freedom did d the ladies of 
vy anvthin hab might seem their Muard any l ! \ i thie houses 
Yes said Mrs. Munger th deep there wasas ! of feet anda tla ng 
neern ots Ss out « ‘ ‘ ip the stairs 
" Mr. Brandreth looked very unhap) nd there wa a thorough 
[t's an embarrassing point We can't study of the fe ives of the nn before the 
inge the play nd so the difficulty hostess came \\ etfeet of comu 
s ve met and disposed of at one just S Sli¢ iS ‘e, ad naturallv a 
, He did no wok at either of the ladies avs made some change er dress, and 
it Mrs. Munger referred the matter to \nnie felt t t she ad not really e 
Anmie with a glance of impartiality His being run in upon vervwhere they 
er also turned her eyes pon Annie ba ked to he mout the thre ricals ina 
o found herself, after a first moment they talked aeross her to Mrs. Munger 
amusement, very indignant about one another, pre v freely 
She would not say anything, and Mrs Well. that’s all there s of us at pre 
Brandreth made a direct appeal ‘Perey sent,” said Mrs. Munger, coming down the 
hought that you must have seen somuch main road with her from the last place 
ff amateur dramaties in Europe that you ‘tand vou see just what we are Its a 
ild tell him just how to do neighborhood where everybody's just 
Annie was able to control herself, and = a lapted to everybody else Its not 
he said, coldly, ** Pea laps vou could con mere mush of concession, as Emerson 
ilt Miss Northwick herself Says; people are pe riectiy outspoken but 
I thought of that said Mrs. Bran there's the gvreatest wood feeling, and no 
lreth ** put as Perey's to be Romeo vuleg ir display, or lavish ¢ Xp naditure, or 
You see. he wishes the play to be a suecess anything 
irtist cally; but if it's to sueceed socially, Annie walked slowlv homeward siie 
must have M ss N rLAWICK, und she was very tired, and she was now aware of 
night resign at the first suggestion of —” having been extremely bored by the Sout 
Bessie Chapley would certainly have Hatboro’ people. She was very censori 
een better. She sso outspoken you could ous of them, as we are of other people 
ive put the ease right to her,” said Mrs when we have reason to be discontented 
Munger with ourselves They were making a 
Yes,” said Mr. Brandreth, gloomily pretence of SHppleity and unconvention 
But we shall find out a way Why, ality, but they had brought each her full 
ou can settle it at rehearsal!” complement of servants with her, and each 
Perhaps at rehearsal,’ said Mr. Bran was appare ntly gi ng herself in the sum 
lreth, with a pensive absence ol mind mer to the unrealities that oce ipied her 
Mrs. Munger crushed his hand and his during the winter Everywhere Annie 
mother’s in her leathern grasp, and took jad found the affectation of intellectual in 
Annie away with her ‘Tt isn’t lunch- terests,and the assumption that these were 
time vet,” she ¢ x plain cd, when they were the highest interests of life: there could 
out of ear shot, but [saw she wass mply be no doubt that culture was the ideal of 
ling you, and so I made the excuse South Hatboro’, and several of the ladies 
She has no me rey There’s time enough complained that in the summer they got 


for vou to make your calls before lunch, behind with their reading, or their art, o 


and then you Can come home with me their music. The \ said it Was even more 
Annie suggested that this would not do trouble to keep house in the country than 
after refusing Mrs. Brandreth it was in town: sometimes vour servants 
‘Whi, it would never have done to ae would not come with you; oral they did 
cept " Mrs. Munger cried ** They didn’t they were aly ays discontented, and you 
dream of it!” At the next place she said: did not know what moment they would 
This is the Clevingers’. They re some of leave you 
our all the vyear-rou id people too.” She Annie asked herself how her own life 


1 , 1 : —_ ; a . . 
opened the door without ringing, and let was in any wise different from that of 


} 


erself noisily in ‘This is the way we these people. It had received a little more 


run 1n, without eeremony, every where. light into il, but as vet it had not con 
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‘ to eal « duty She 
‘ ’ upicl e the society 
! y st had made hei i 
a) ! ’ ( t eroa il 
if is eae) t i t T ) f ‘ ily 


‘ ( ( ( i ) c t ‘ 
P , » ‘ mnt ehen 
S the ¢ " ro 
+o | Mis’ Putne 
[ o sVvO nd a note from 
i t 
fired iW rity t 1 Uli ik 
S It Murs Oo n USI 
o e parior and @ive het 
i respect | itement o 
B t Lt not te her so { 
, ¢ iseless 
}?r) ‘ S note is ul nvitation to 
( to ee} Level 


they 1 Annie at the door, and led 
nto parlor beside the hall Hi 
i tle « pled boy on his meht arm 
e e ter nt le hand Inn the 
) et his burden down in a chai 
Se < d dre ip under his thin 
‘ ( it es that stood beside 
His white ce had the eae purity 
ixen transiucence Which e€ set 
tt ers I yh 1)-disease 

| s our Winthrop,” said his fa 
the compan and do the honors 

mother’s looking after the t 


\ eep one undersized irl 


uined more directly to Annie, ‘‘and 


: }  - ] 
mn has to be ethiefl cook and bottie 
} | ] + 
er hers Sheik be in «directly 
1 yf} on} Yi net anvwnhere 
{ { 11) t , 4 

is LAK l Lhe THUMILILY OF ii 

‘ nd its belongings hile she re 
ad the i vession Of an unimacined 
( il . Tron. bis easy ex 
lations The fur ture Was In green 
the earpet a harsh. brilliant tapes 
on the m e-topped centre tabie 
} , ] +} 

i big elasp Bible and a basket with 
) SCOT and Vie S Lhe MmMaroie zed 
She wove Tie stove-pipe hole Stl} 
ted tWo Glass vases anda French clock 
raglass bell: through the open door, 

. ¢ ) 

ss the oil-cloth of the haliway, she 


ie White painted pine ba 


steep, cl imped stairs It was ciear 
rie er Putney hol his wife had been 
ed bv the msthetie craze the parlor 





was 1 the tastelessness of fifteen vea) 


mn of Sout 


Is repose i} 
ief On thre 
lowed ] 
OV a | 
hnotographs 





aa Lele 

Sthirt, but the bulge ne bosom had broke 
wa trom ts singie button ind shower 
t » Serratle res OT ragged ne) 
( lar lost from time to time unde) 
the rise of his plastron searf band, 

cept escaping from the stud that oug 
to have held it down behind His ha 
was brushed smoothly across a ftorehea 

hich looked as innocent and rentie as 
the little boy's. 


We don't often rive these fe Stivities, 
he went on, “* but vou don’t come home 
Once in twelve vears every day, Annie 


I can’t tell you how olad I am to see you 


l our house and Ellen’s just s excited 
ls l t rest ot uS she was sorry to lI 
you Hen sne ca ed ‘ 

You're very kind, Ralp!| LT can't te 
You What a pleasure it “as » COME, Ae 


I'm not going to let the trouble Um givis 


spoil my pleasure 
I 

‘Well, that’s right,” said Putney “HW 
sha’n't either.” He took out a « var and 
put it into his mouth It’s Only a di 
SMOKE Ellen makes me let up on m 
chewing when we have company, and | 


must have something in my mouth, so | 
vet a cigar It's a sort of compromist 


I’m a terribly hervous man, Annie: vo 


ean t imagine If it wasn't for thi CrACE 
of God, I think I should fly to pieces soni 
times But I guess that’s what holds 
me together that and W inthy here l 
dropped him on the stairs out there, when ] 
was drunk, one night [saw you looking 
out at them; I suppose you've been told 


its all mgt I presume the Almighty 
knows what He’s about: but sometimes H 


appears to save at the spigot and wast 
at the bung-hole, like the rest of us Hy 
let me cripple my boy to reform me.” 


said Annie, witl 


voice of low entreaty She turned ar 


Don't, Ralph 


spoke to the ehild, and asked him if h 
would not come to see her 
What?” he asked, breaking with 
sort of absent-minded start from his iu 
tentness upon his father’s words 
She repeated her invitation, 


wey } 


Thanks!” he said, in the prompt, clea 




















ANNIE 


\ 
f pipe which startles by its distinet every whet laundries 
ss and decision on e lips of crippled seem to iner The Trish a 
aren | YueSsS ither rina «soya me out oO und s Oo} 
yme day Dont you int | should go the farms iresq ue ‘ 
ind tell mother she’s here e asked oO} e sul \ 
s father \ mivwhie d ii 0 
Well, if vou unt to, Winthrop aid in tl ( dy 
s father the In ( ‘ e land i 
Thre OV S ne” himsell liewhtly out o mime) | ixt nl t 
root on s crutches, and lis fathe) he otf i | © ¢ ‘ Ws t i 
rned to her Wel how does Hatboro ( { » TOOS ! ! | ‘ 1 Od 
Vou, al i\ Annie Youn a hyp Kee s if ‘ r 
wi berng@ honest with me, ye KTLOW \ cr « } mad ce i u ( 
He did not e her a chance to sa weODp Sig Vv thre ci le ! 
nd she was willing to let him talk on uy Phat’s it 1 te em at Se HH 
tell her what he thought of Hatboro’ boro They don't ‘ tl ous 
nself “Well, its lke ever othe elieve it; any hi ‘ 
ce in the world il every moment o They tel \ f-cdetence 
s ry its 11 a transillo state 71 Milton North if i mracti irbive 
ry is, you know, th most places are nd sells his butte i dollar a p 
+ Slanad-st the greates part of tlhe He's done more i il av etse to nl 
rie they haven't bewun to move ( } e the bree ( ( eand horses 
ey've stopped moving but Ll eure he spends e thousand a ‘ 
latsSan Lake they re moving ali t prbene It cant ret him ( iu | I 
bile I suppose Rome itself was in a the reason he ,cu ada traud 
ransition state vhen you elt Who tis Mi Northwt Ral) 
Fe, Very decided]: It had ceased to Annie inte OSCE | ery it 
e old and was becoming new Hatboro’ asked me if Td n the Nort 
Well, that’s just the way with Hat WICKS 
ro There zs no old Hatboro Uti \ He's a ery ore md wood man 
nore; and there never was, as your f said Putney HH orth a million 
rer and mine could tell us if they were and he runs a i imufac rine con 
here They lived in a painfully trans pany at Ponk sset Falls, and he o ‘ 
onal pe riod, poor oO d fellows But, for faney rm ist bevond s« Ha o 
ll that, there is a difference. They lived He lives in Boston, but he comes out her 
1 What was really a New England vil eariy em ugh lo dodge his tax there ia 
igre and we live how Im a& sSprawling let poorer per pas { HH Ss “ot mile 
American town and DY American ol of cut stone all round bis) place and 
course I mean a town where at least one conservalorie ind gardens na \ 
iird of the people are raw foreigners or and drives inside of it, and he kee} 
raw iy extracted natives The old New the town roads outside at his own « 
England ideal characterizes them al up pense Yes W ¢ Tee t such an hone 
to a certain point socially It puts a ce and advantage to ave J. Milton in Hat 
cent outside on most of ‘em it makes ‘em boro’ that our assessors practical a ) 
keep Sunday, and drink on the sly We him to fix the amount of tax here hin 
ot in the Irish long ago, and now self People 0 can pay only litt] 
they re part of the conservative element il the high St valuation are assess¢ 
We got in the French Canadians, and the last dollar of thei property an 
some of them are our best mechanics and come; but the assessors know tl 
ec1lizens We're vetting in the Italian s wouldn't do with Mr Northwit 
and as soon as they want something bet make a guess at his income, an ea 
ter than bread and vinegar to eat, they'll ways pays their bills without asking fe 
begin going to Congress and boyeotting abatement; the think themselves 
and striking and forming pools and trusts and public-spirited men for doing it, an 
] ist like any other class of law abid most of their tetlo ( ens think SO too 
ing Americans There used to be some You see it’s not only ditheult for a ric 
talk of the Chinese, but I guess they ve man to get into the wdom of heave 
pretty much blown over. We've got Ah Annie, but he makes hard for othe 


IS 


Lee and Sam Lung here, ji 
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\\ I was saying, so th 
N | ied ¢ nent is a f top of 

‘ » her ‘ so everywhere 

f that are on the round ! 

( iltel ( a) he i ive 

yma | t if not to leave t 

‘ cial = - ‘ ( ri e) 

‘ ore WI l can see 
I 8) Cu I « nN ee | i | \ sa 

‘ ) bedeyviled Tar Vo 

‘ ! ‘ el hie | is seen a il 
n eet ( ! day just because I 
} or thie ( l H ibboro Putnevs 

und when I began to hold up, there wasn 
b mal Lib com LILY 1 if ish 
rou ind flatt d to help me Cou IS 
It made me sick of myself an 
shamed of them 1 I jus nad ipn 
iF ( S Sor is | got straight again, I 
rive all mv heip to the men that hadn't a 
tradition That's what lve done, Annie 
There isn't any low, friendless rapseallion 
n this town that hasn't got me for his 
‘Triend—and |] n We've been in all 
tiie trikes With em, al d ill their fool 
boveottings and kicking over the traces 
generally Anvbody else would have 


been ft irned out of re spect ible society for 


one-half that [ve done, but it tolerates 
hie vecause I'm one of the old Hatboro 
Putneys You're one of the old Hatboro’ 


Kilburns, and if you want to have a mind 


of your own and a heart of vour own, all 
you ve got to do 1s to ha e it Thev ll 
Like it they li think it’s original That's 


e reason Sout Hat oro Lot afte ryou 
t that Social Union scheme They 


were right in thinking vou would have a 


great ae il of influence [ was sorry you 
had to throw it against Brother Peek.” 
Annie felt herself jump at this sudden 
climax, as she had been touched on an 
exposed nerve She grew red, and tried 


to be angrv. but she was only ashamed 


and tempted to lie out of the part she had 


taken Mrs. Munger,” she said, ** gave 
that a very unfair turn I didn’t mean 
to ridicule Mr. Peck I think he was per 
feetiv sincere The scheme of the invited 


dance and supper las been entirely given 
ip And I don't care for the project of 
the Social Union at all.’ 

Well, I'm glad to hear it,” said Put 
ney, indifferently, and he resumed his 
analvsis of Hatboro 

We've got all the modern improve 
ments here, Annie I suppose you'd find 
the modern improvements, most of ‘em, 


in Sheol: electric light, Bell telephone, 
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asph It sidewalk and cits water—thoug] 


I don’t know about the water; and I pr 


sume thie haven't got i} iblie librar ol 
i opera OUuS* perhaps they have rotan 
Ope L-HlOuse 1 Sheo vou se¢ | use the 
Re l | Versio it donts ind so 1 ce} 
1K eal oF B it is | is Sa he 

Mrs. Putney came in, and he stopped 

th the laueh of a man who knows that 

s fe will find it necessary to account 
I i ind aupologize for Phidn 

‘he ladies kissed each other Mrs. Put 
ie was dressed in the black silk of a 
voman who has one silk she was red 
trom thie kite he n,. but all vas neat and 


orderly in the hasty toilet which sl 
have made since leaving the cook-stove 
\ faint, mixed perfume of violet sachet 
and frieasseed chicken attended her 
Well, as you were saying, Ralph?” shi 

rested 

‘Oh, I was just tracing a little parallel 
between Hatboro’ and Sheol,” re pli d her 
husband 

Mrs. Putney made a tehk of humorous 
patience, and laughed toward Annie fo 
“Well, then, I guess vou 


needn't go on Tea’s ready Shall we 


svmpathy 


wait for the doctor?” 
No: doctors are too uncertain. We'll 
ait for him while we're eating That's 
what fetches him the soonest I’m hun 
ory Ain't you, Win 
Not so very,” said the boy with his 


He stood resting 


queer promptness 
himself on his crutches at the door, and 
he now wheeled about, and led the way 
out to the living-room, swinging himself 
actively forward It seemed that his haste 
was to get to the dumb-waiter in the littl 
china closet opening off the dining-room 
which was like the papered inside of a 
square box He called to the girl below 
and he Iped pull it up, as Annie could tell 
by the creaking of the rope ,and the leht 
jar of the finally arriving crockery \ 
half-grown girl then appeared, and put 
the dishes on at the places indicated with 
nods and looks by Mrs. Putney, who had 
taken her place at the table There was 
a platter of stewed fowl, and a plate of 


high-piled waffles, sweltering in succes 


sive courses of. butter and sugar In cut 
class dishes, one at each end of the table, 
there were canned cherries and pine apple 
There was a square of old-fashioned soda 
biscuit, not broken apart, which sent up 
a pleasant smell; in the centre of the ta 


ble was a shallow vase of strawberries. 














ANNIE 


[It was all very good and appetizing 
but to Anni t is pathetically old-fash 
ned and helped her to re " e how ho 


it of the world was the life which her 
ends led 
Winthrop,” said Putney, and the fa 
ther and mother bowed their heads 
The boy dropped over his folded 
unds, and piped up cl irly Our Fa 
1 P hich al in iven, help us to? 
member thos ho ive nothing to eat 
Ame} 
That's a grace that Win got up hin 
self.” his father explained, beginning to 


icken and mashed 


potato then handed to Annie, 
passing her the biscuit and the butter 
We think it suits the Almighty about as 
well as anything 
[ suppose vou know Ralph of old, 
Annie said Mrs. Putney The only 
ay he keeps within bounds at all is by 
letting himself perfeetly loose.”’ 


t } 


Putney laughed out his acquiescence 
began to talk together about old 


Mrs. Putney and Annie 


he childish plays and adventures they 


4} 
and they 


1] 
t recalled 


mes 
nad quarrel 
Put 
Annie, 
for ae 
old 
American history, and 
that 


have been fou 


together, and one dreadful 
told of the first time he saw 
vhen his father took him one day 


all on the old jud 


ney 


ve and how the 
ige put him tl rough his 


paces In 


would admit 


not 


the theory the battle of sunker's 
Hill could 
Hill Putney said that it years be 
fore it m that the 
must had 


thought he was simply ignorant 


ht on Breeds 


r 
Was 


judge 


irred to h 


been joking: he 


have always 
the bat 
continued ak 


lL used to set good deal by 


tle of Bunker's Hill,” he 


thought the whole Revolution and subse 
quent history revolved round it, and that 
all liberty, equality, and fra 
But 


odd jobs to 


it gave us 


ternity at a clip the Lord always 


some look after next 
day,and I guess He didn’t clear ‘em all up 
at Bunker's Hill.” 

Putney’s irony and _ piety 


were very 


Annie 


vhich this conelusion 


much of a piece apparently, and 


Was not quite sure 


was She glanced at his wife, who seem 
ed satisfied with it in either case. She 
Was waiting patiently for him to wake 


up to the fact that he had not riven 
her anything to eat; 
the 
pending 


the tea, he 


vet 
atter 
helped himself, and 


upation’ with 


and boy, he 


W ife’s 


his 


forgot her 


pre c¢ 


helping Annie 
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The e€ roare l ! iS ro 
| ew ive | i loose piece 
ot crocke ( S ofl i ‘ I 
hadnt got n ea ‘ 
() | s lister to Anni ur 
rst d Mrs. P ey 
ind hi isha s about to som 
l ng nh Ve ( ! t i la 
oO e front door was i 
( rie nh, ¢ ) s ited 
Mrs. Putney ist bi Iped, an it 
lea IS Wong to be 
L) Morre is ¢ it Ii il aa | oO! 
him, and afte: ne el wl >» down 
his hat, he came in, rubbi s hands and 
miling wid making short nods round ( 


— 
3 


How d’yved 


do, Miss Ki 


passed his fiand over tlie DOV S S 


ave burn 


mooth 


hair, and s Ipped nto the chair beside 


him 

‘You see, the reason hy we a iYS 
wait for the doctor in this formal way 
said Putney, “is that he isn't in here 
more than seven nights of the week, and 
he rather stands on his dignity Hand 
round the doctor's plate, my son,” he add 


ed, to the boy, and he took it from Annie, 


t 


to whom the boy grave it, and began to 


Think 


doe 


heap it from the various dishes 


{ 


you ean lift that much back to the 


tor, Win 
‘T guess so,” said the boy 
‘What is Win at 


his father, ‘‘and getting 


coolly 
pre sent,” 


him down 


and rolling him over, is that problem of 


the robin that eats half a pint of grass 
hoppers ana then doesn't weigh a bit 
more than he did before.” 


older 


When he gets a little * said the 
doctor, shaking over his plateful, ** he'll 
e processes of his 
half a 


peck of stewed ehicken, to a robin and 


be interested to trace tl 


+ 


father’s thought from a guest and 


half a pint of 


** Don't, doctor! Putney 


‘He 


kee p to the surface 


ple ade d Mrs 


won't have the least trouble if he'll 


Putney laughed impartially, 
Well, we'll the 


him when he gets done 


and said 


doctor out and 


We ex 


yvening, 


take 
weigh 
pected Brother Peek here this « 
he explained to Dr. Morrell ‘You're our 
Well,” he 


his wife 


sober second thought broke 
off, looking across the table at 
with Anything 


mock anxiety. vrong 
about that, Ellen ?” 


‘* Not as far as I'm concerned, Mrs. Put 
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t 
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iS 
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r? (so on. Putne 
in ! mot You 
" 
ri here i Deen 
I 
on Brother Pe 
1 ‘ S Op nads tre ited 
( ind n i as 
1 
eLive ind see ho ste 
ed at this with W it 
‘ nnecessary Malice 
ait urter a { Lries 
; f if we) 
é oO i l ere 
‘ ( d nother engace 
iu to go otf ito tiie 
( oman that Was t 


You dont 
Anni WW 


remember 


) you 

One of ‘em married 
und left her, and she 
eone. Asaconsump 
) ittractions for Bro 
{ ease 1 it admits of 
it it wouldn't matter to 
\ If he Saw a Chance 

he'd wade through 


en,’ said Putney, but 
seuit 

id kept quiet till now 
»y this last touch, and 
crowing laugh, in which 


Woy any ‘he said, 
‘IT met one 
last 


He aske d me 


iis biscuit 

om Brother Peck’s 
vesterday 
Brother Peck anyways 
| said we 
the 


Lhings., 


ro’>, and when 


ttle too luxurious 


th a lot of 
Peck 
last parish of his made 
the 
to get rid of 


behaved toward 


bitable to 
had 


standard 


him 
away or kill him 


said didn't 


Liney 


s last parish ?”’ asked the 
Maine coast somewhere 
believe 

indigenous there ?”’ 
Massa 


not; he’s from 
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( setts k irhn Oy ind ul 1m 
| inderstand “i he ed to , ‘ p 
tion; ¢ nity student with summer ( 
Va ol ting at table in the mo i 
hotels pro ) Drifted down M 
way o his rst ca wd stue ly tlo ec 
iit mt stich he} ‘rv ion \) ( 
friend Mr. Gerris rong to lor i 
ter Brother Peck before a great 
He laughed to see her blush, and went 
on You see, Brother Gerrish has g 
t Hi ideal of 1 ita Christian minist 
ought to be hie ish t said much 
it- but Lean se it Brother Peck ‘ 


got a good mat deals He likes to ox 
anybody he can by the throat, and sques 
the ditferenc of opinion out of * 

here, noy Ralp his wi nter 
posed vou t Mr. Gerrish alone ) i 
don't ilint people LO ditfer { \ l 
e) e! Is ( cup out. doetor 

| nk \ 1 said the doctor, han G 
it up to her And you mean Mr. Get 
doesn't 1lKe Mi Peck S doctrine He as 
ed of Putney 

Oh, I don’t kno that he objects to 
his caoctrine I eant vel ‘ Ss 
‘between the leds of the Bible,’ as the 
Hard-shell Bapt st said But he objects 
to Brothen Pe s Valk and con rsa 
tion He thinks he walks too much 
with the poor, and converses too much 
with the lowly He savs he thinks that 
the pew-owners in Mr. Peck’s church and 
the peopte who pay his salary Have Om 


rights to his company that he’s bound to 
respect 

The doctor relished the irony, but he 
asked, ‘* Isn't there something 
that side 


Oh ves, a good deal There's always 


something to say on both sides, even 
when one’s a wrong side Tl ats W i 
makes it all so tiresome—imakes you wish 
you were dead.” Hle looked up md 
caught his boy S eve fixed with mela 
choly intensity upon him “TT hope 


you ll never look at both sides when vou 
up, Win 
ble You take 
that 


the doetor 


grow It's mighty uncomforta 
the right side, and stick to 
Gerrish,” he 


Brother resumed 


‘goes round taking the ered 
Peck’s eall here: but the cl 
He didn’t like his being 


Brother 


Gerrish held that the laborer was worthy 


of Brother 
iS he opposed il 
so indifferent about the salary 
of his hire, and if he didn’t inquire what 


his wages wert 


going to be, it was a pret 











urty 
W ht 
e do th 
a 2 


[ guess that’s the 
Peck,” said 
make you feel comfortable 
flatter you up worth a cent 
Annie e 


interest in her theatricals, and he 


*\ yt 
ven 


nie did not 
ned to her really 


consen 


ANNIE 


on that he wasnt roing to earn 
there was some logic in that 
clor, SIntling as betTore 
(And yw orries Brother 
» see Brother Peck going round 
ne old suit of clothes he came 
nad dressing his child ( l 
tle Irish girl. He says that he 
a not for those of his own 
s worse than a heathen it's 


it Brother Peck does hh 1s 
ivwa He would like to insin 
ses it at poker, I wuess; at 
he can't find out whom he gives 
ie certainly doesn't spend it on 
vour account of Mr. Peck 
tor, ‘I should think Brothes 
ht safely object to him as 
na « sentimentatist 
ves, he might, lookir it him 
outside But when you come 
Brother Peck, vou find your 
of frozen out th a most un 
ivd-headed eold -bloodedness 
Peck is plain common-sense it 
( nus to be aman without an 
iout an emot i 
t so bad as that laugned tl 
Miss Kilburn She's talked wit] 
she hates him 
don’t, Ralph Annie began 
vel then, perh ups he only made 
yourself,” said Putney Phere 
thing charming in his mockery, 
easing of a brother with a sister 


a aa oe 
hind the atonement t 


it he r altowe ther painful 
1] that 


she was get 


‘ttv easily 


t at last 


rop asked, solemniy, How 


{ 
il 


l can't tell exactly, Winthrop,” 


} \ My? » 1) 
DOV S Slmple 


touched by the 
this abstruse point 
at I 


ien | 
I 


h id been 


thought I had only bee 


table feeling, my dear 
with Br 


He 


trouble 


qaoesh 


Putney 


xpecting him to take the 


KILBURN. 


a He made 


rather mean and 


can't explain; but it wasn’t 


He doesn’ 


m 
Phere was 


most 





Social Union, and eco and t eT 

ita ble ns ind beg her 
» ¢ lis Cl h tl ail ovel OTK 
erself in ¢ r on ste of \ 
e simply showed 1] mora 

Dweller, and t we le 
1S rie Age of soe i ( nd of 
murse she hated i” 

Yes, that is the i \\ rop 
said Anni und the vc lie with 

No you take t » 1 ] rior 
Ralp said his wife, 1 ul tell 
them h he ma uO 

I shouldn't like \ ' Y ( 
plied Putney. He lifted ‘ 
KeTOSE 1 lan }) that ha ¢ S oO} lit 
table when it gre ( ‘ i d 
carried it into the parlo a. Hin 
W remained to s het Lie 
help it she sent Anni h the gen 
Liemen 

Why, there isn’t a ¢ deal of it 
more spirit than let so to ) said 


go on about other peo S s.and the 
wor Ss wicked? S oe but one 
day Brother Peck, in that coo ersonal 

; of his oester it i hot. a 
wholly meritorious t o hate « He 
wentso far as to say t il perhaps e CF ild 
not love them that des 1 ised us if 
Ve } ilk i their evil SO TULPLO He said 
t W isa good d il mor | eto unde 
stand « 1 than to hate yr t ! Ww ¢ 
could begin to eure { Yes, Brother 
Peck let in a cood dea of tight on me 
He rather insinuated that I must be pos 
sessed by the very evils | ted, and that 
was the reason I was so violent about 


them I had always supposed that I 


hated other people’s crue ecause | 
was merciful, and thei inness be 

cause Ll was magnanimous nd their in 

tolerance because I was nerous, and 
their conceit because i was modest, and 
their selfishness because | was disinter 
ested; but after listening to Brother Pee] 
awhile | came to the cone ion that I 
hated these things in othe r wecause L was 
cruel myself, and mean, and 


conceited, and piggish and thats why 
I've hated Brother Peck ever since—just 
like you, Annie. But he didn’t reform 


me, ['m thankful to say 


did you I've gone on j ist the same, and 
I suppose I hate more infernal scoundrels 


and loathe more infernal 


liots to-day than 











é L per that I'm no part of 
| iKeS for righteousness 





racket: and now | 
mma no dare wmVvVway 
N \ t o1 I can under 
S I er Peck is not the success 
I na ! hine temperaments 
t I rtues entitle him to be 
WI) temperaments want 
is a x et nd Brother Peck doesn't 
prophesy worth a cent. He doesn't pre 
tend to ituthorized in any sort of way 
hye sa ‘ ! le of being no better 
i} I il tl r¢ id of being rather stumped 
I ~ } ( tiie hs he finds out No 
HN od prophet about as well 
i ( 1 doctor Now if you 
; 4 1 coul inite the two functions, 
Dox 
**Sort « ! ne -man suggested 
Morr 
hex t | aborigines understood 
the t WW I si ppose that a real 
live med e-1 could go through a 
commu s and not leave a sin 
fu si nol . sore body In it among 
; the lad ect faith cure 
; | you say to Mr. Peck, 
Ralph ed Ant ‘Didn't you at 
tempt any ae ce 
No,” said P e) ‘*He had the ad 
' vantage of mu You can't talk back at a 
; iil l ( 
oh isa mon 
I ippose the other people thought 
SO But | vas a private conver 
sation t ‘ i pubhiely holding with 
rie 
; Putney aa the doctor began to talk of 
the nature and origin of evil, and Annie 
( md the bo ‘ d Putney took high 


: vround,and attributed itto Adam. ‘' You 
plained, ‘1 don’t be 
get a 


to scientific 


man that won't quite deny Seripture or 
the good old Bible promises, and see him 
sull Hello You up yet, Winthrop 

' I guess Ill go through the form of carry 

j ing vou to bed, my son.” 

, When Mrs. Putney rejoined them, An 
nie said e must go, and Mrs. Putney 
went upstairs with her, apparently to help 

i her put on I ngs, but really to have 
that ta efore parting which guest and 
hostess value above the whole evening's 

i pleasure. § d Annie the pictures 
oO i Lic s that had died, and talked 
i. great deal about their sickness and their 

é ess dea Then they spoke of 





others, and 
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Mrs 
id seen L 


Annie told of her eall 


Putney asked Annie if 
vra Wilmington lately 


th Mrs Munger 





und M Putney said: “I like Lyra, and 
I always did [ presume she isn’t very 
happily married he’s too old Lhere 
couldnt have been any love on her part 
But she vould be a better woman than 
she is if she had ehildren Ralph says 

added Mrs. Putney, smiling that he 
knows she would be a good mother, she’s 


rood aunt 


such a 


Annie put her two hands impressively 
hands of her friend folded at her 


‘ 6 


Ellen, what does it mean 


Nothing more than what you saw 


Annie She must have or she will have 
some one to amuse her; to tease, and 
it’s best to have it all in the family, Ralph 
says.” 
“But isn’t it—doesn’t he think it’s 


wrong 
‘It makes talk 
the door 


little toward 
‘Ellen, [ve 


They moved a 
holding each other's hands 
mad a lovely time!” 

** And 


you d like to meet 


Annie I 
Morre 1] 


have I, thought 
Dr 


indeed !” 


SO 


“Oh, yes, 
And I ean’t tell 
been for Ralph 


you what a night 
He | Kes Vou 8o 
that 
chance to talk to two such people as you 
and Dr. Morrell.” 


How brilliant he is!” Annie sighed 


this has 


much, and it isn’t often he has 


‘Yes, he’s a very able man It’s very 
for Hatboro’ to hi: 


He and Ralph are great cronies 


fortunate ve such a 


doctor 


I never feel uneasy now when Ralph's 
out late—I know he’s been up at the do 
tor’s office, talking [—’’ 


Annie broke in with a laugh. 


no doubt Dr. Morrell is all you say, E 





I meant Ralph when I spoke of brill 


but 
laney He has a great future, I'm sure 


Mrs 


I'm satisfied with the present, so long 


Putney was silent for a moment 


The tears sudde niy shed 


gu 


as Ralph 
out of her eyes, and ran down over thie 
tle cheeks 


talking 
piped a thin, high voice from a 


fine wrinkles of her plump lit 
, Not 


please,” 


quite so much loud 
room across the stairs lan ling 

ai Why, de 

‘I forgot he'd gone to bed.” 

W ould 

his mother. 

She led the way into the room where 


bed 


ar little soul!’ cried Annie 


vou like to see him ?” asked 


iow larger 


Line 


DOY 


lay ina near a 








ANNIE 


one H erutches lav beside t ‘Win 
seeps oul I Ol Ve ble can lake 
eare of is r l¢ ell Bu en 
ikes the night he es to reach 
ou nd take lus fathers ha 1 
l ( d loo qa mot car 
| sh I could reach out and take 7 
( ~ i en | Vake nthe night 
i \nl 
e cloud left the boy's face I can't 
emembe. hether I said mv prave 
other, Uve been thinking so 
Well, say them over again, to n 

| men’s voices sounded in the hail 
elo ind the ladies found them there 
Dr. Morrell had his hat in his hand 

Look here, Annie,” said Pu ney, l 
expected to Walk home Vilih you but 
Doe Morrell says he’s going to eut me 
out It looks lke a p it up job | don't 

now Whether you're in it or not, but 
there’s no doubt about Morrell] 

Mrs. Putney gave a sort of gasp, and 
then thev all shouted with laughter, and 
Annie and the doctor went out into the 
night In the imperfeet light which the 
electries of the main street flung afar into 
the little avenue where Putney lived, and 


the moon sent through the sidewalk trees, 
they struck against each other as they 
alked and the doetor said, ** Hadn't 


vou better take my arm, Miss Kilburn 


till we get used to the dark 

“Yes, 1 think IL had, decidedly,” she 
nswered: and she hurried to add: ‘** Dr 
Morre there is something I want to 
isk you. You're their pliysician, aren't 


The P Yes 


* Well, then, you can te I] 


ibnevs 
me 


*Oh no, I ean’t, if 


you ask me as their 

physician,” he interrupted 
‘Well, then, as their friend Mrs 
Putney said something to me that makes 


Mr 


of his 


lL thought 


danger 


me very unhappy. Putney 
was out of all 


trouble 
Hasn't he perfectly reformed Does he 
ever 
She st Morrell 
said, 


d 


SCrTIOUSLY 


ypped, and Dr di not 

answer at Then h 
It's a continual fight man 

Putney 's temperament, and sometimes he 


Yes, I 


once 


With a of 


vets beaten guess you'd better 


KhOW it 
e393 


‘Poor Ellen! 
‘They don't allow themselves to be dis 


couraged As soon as he's on his feet 


But of 


prevents his suecess in his profess on 


they begin the fight again 


it 


course 
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a ste ilWwavs SOCK CO \ 

iwvel 

Poor Ral; \ tas he 
s He could be 

\W nust * ( SOME 
1 ne’, as 1t 1s 

Yes, an ( { SeeCT eth 
©) il three ¢ 1 | t « ( ol 
Ss S his fa Le | ( ! R }) s 


Ho proud s ( And that 
iwilul Shadow over them a et | 
dont see how they ‘ 

nd finally sar | e the peace 
I il seems to come CODE on Live 
presence of a common pet nd they ] ‘ 
the comfort of peopl never blink the 
facts 

1 think Ralph's trut s terribl I 
wish he'd let other people | k the facts 
a little.” 

Of course said the doctor Ls be 
come a habit with | ) ora mania 
He seems to speak of his trouble as if 
mentioning it were a sort of conjura 
tion to prevent it I would venture to 
cheek him in his way of talking He may 


find strength in t 
‘It’s all 
** But it isn't by any n 


th 


terrible!” 
hopeless 


You 


eans 


nsog ad to hear vou Sav so 


see a great ce il of them. L believe 

Yes,” said the doctor, getting back to 
what seemed his wonted mood from their 
seriousness, with apparent relief Pretty 
nearly every day Putney an con 


d J 
r the wa ] 


together 


side 
You 


place like Hatboro’ one would 


Call Beara lhe n A 
make the 
‘ : 


most Of such a any 


where He's one oT the 


men—take his st 
together 
“ve s. of course 


Morrell,” she added 


r"¢ 
I ever sa 
Anni ‘Dr 


isselnte d 


in that effeet of con 
tinuing the subject th which one breaks 
away from it, ‘*do you know much about 
South Hatboro’ 
‘*]T have some patients there 
**T was there this morn i 
1 heard of you They all take a 


great interest in your theatrica 


‘In my theatricals 


much! Who has made them my theatri 
eals, 1 should like to know Kvery body 
at South Hatbero’ talked as if I had got 


them up.” 
And haven't you 





i 





nit 
t 
+} 
the ¢ 
oO " 
} 
I 
1 
~ 
| 
i 
7 
t 
oO 
a 
( i ( 
Te 
al\ 
ana 
stea 
— 
; 
tox 
her 
any 


wre 


} 


Ll had fe 


1 
adropype 
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reo Ado! 


doctor laugh 


everybody, 


inconvent 


ested 


d into tl 


Anni 


abroad 


oy 
It 


an colony anywhere 


1} 


aitions ol 


¢ 


1 . } 
ie doctor, musing! 


sojourn a 


ld produce the samme 


niere 


Tl en you m 


in South Hatboro 


hat 


I 


ol the 


ve of some 1 


came back 


iv. 
nd 
Sst) 

et 


ist 


to 


life over there, 


1 


ise here, 


all my days.” 


in 


resolved not to go on if he 


) 


ut the doctor answered 


t gravity 


* Well 


me that if I could be of 


e 


orld anywhere, I could in 


| Was born. 


and wh 


ere 


ood was spent. But | 

the one place where I cant 
I've been at home a month 
t useless person in Hatboro’ 
thie rst thing that offered 
dreth and his ridiculous So 
theatricals, and brought 

e on myself | talked to 
them You know what 

m P itney’s talk,” said the 
merely disapprove of the 
ipper, but he had some very 
ions about the relations of 
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the d tferent classes in ceneral said An 
hiie and this was the point she had meant 
rcuitously to lead up to when she began 
to speak of South Hatboro’, thoug shi 
theoretieca ly despised all sorts of Telling 
na hess 

Ye said the doctor. What no 
tio 

We he thinks that vou have 
ri \ ca tf do ood With if 

| s rather odd said Di M vil 

[don’t state it quite fairly He mi 

you can’t make any kindness with 
between yourself and the—the poor 

That's odd too 

Yes,” said Annie, anxiousl\ eon 
ean impose an obligation, he says but ve 
can t create sympathy Of course Ralph 


exaggerates what I said about him in con 
nectlo ith the invited dane ana 

per, though [don’t justify what I did say 

and if Fd known then,as I do no What 
, had Deel, | shouid have bee 

more careful in my talk with hi | 
should be very sorry to have hurt his fee] 
nes and | Ss Ippose people Who ve cone 


‘e SENSILIVE 


up in that way a 
She suggested this, and it was not t 
reassurance she was seeking to have Di: 

Morre l say, ‘‘ Naturally.” 

She continued, with an effort ae iy 
afraid I didn’t respect his sincerity, and 
I ought to have done that, though I don't 
at all agree with him on the other points 
It seems to me that what he said was 
shocking, and perfectly 

Why. what was it 


He said there could be no real kind 


impossible 
‘asked the aoctor 
ness between the rich and poor, becaus 
all their experiences of life were different 
It amo inted to saying that there ought not 
to be any wealth Don't you think so 

‘Really, Uve never thought about it, 
returned Dr. Morrell After a moment 
he asked, ‘‘ Isn't it rather an abstraction 

** Don’t say that!” said Annie, nervous 


It's the most concrete thing in the 


The doctor laughed with enjoyment of 
her convulsive emphasis; but she went 
on: ‘I don't think life’s worth living 
you're to be shut up all your days to thi 
cence merely of your own class.’ 

Who said you were ?” 
‘Mr. Peck.” 
And what was your inference from 
the fact That there oughtn't to be any 


‘Of course it won't do to say that 











ANNIE 





There ust be social ditferences Don't 
i think So 
I dont know said D Morrell I 
er thought of it in that light befor 
| i ery < rlous q restion He ask { 
fh tel | Q \ iltel WiOnie t <« ~ 
‘ 1 Is that the ye trou 
’ enoucnh 
No: I don't think it Whhv « t 
l 1 tha you didn't + ' hit \ 
eratitud 
4 ‘Not want \ she demanded 
QO] said Dr. Morre L didi ho 
l rua The fhtit was enough to give 
An helieved that he smaki run 
of ind she tried to make her resentful 
ence dienified: but she onlv answered 
sad Oo: it isn’t enough for me Be 
ies he I de me see | it vou can t give 
Vinpat where you can t re ve it 
We that 7s bad, said the doetonr 
1 he laughed aga Exeuse me,” h 
lded I see the point. But why don't 
1 fo t it 
Forget 
Yes I vou ¢ int eip it hn need 
ou orry about it 
lic rave a kind of gasp of astonis 
ment Do vou really think that would 
he right She edged a little away from 
Dr. Morrell, as if with distrust 
“Well, no: I ean't say that I do he 


oughtfully, without seeming 


ithdrawal I don't 


iced her w 





I was looking at the 


It’s rather out of my way 
| 


& physician llmselr get i 


of doing that, he might regard nine-tenths 


of the has to 


adiseases he treat as JUSL pel 
ilties, and decline to interfere 
She fancied that he was amused again, 


leeply concerned, and she de 


rather than 


termined to make him own his personal 


complicity in the matter if she could 


do feel sympathy with 


You find it 


“Then vou 


your 


necessary to do 


» doctor tho irht a moment 
an interest in their diseases 
But vou want them to get well 
‘Oh 


, certainly I’m bound to do all I 
can for them as a physician.” 
** Nothing more 


* Yes I'm for them—for t 


sorry wer 
families, if it seems to be going badly 
with them 

**And—and as—as Don’t you care 


at all for your work as a part of what ev 


one ough o do for others—as hu 


ery 





KILBURN 


MANILY } in s! S Lhe 
tfensive word 
Well, I can | d at 
Ib in that light exact t red 
I suspect I'm not ral 
ne mv own re i 
| { we ‘ l ( 
ibstract But « Mr. Peek 
S Oovel ) . = 
rt Por \\ if ' ) 
have grown rich fh ) most 
Americans have wm 
experiences, and , 
pathize with thos ) ed 
I never thou of 1 \ t 
I Six hy mi that ( . 
cerely that the doct I 
thin that Mr. Pe 
Oh no 0 at Sala l 
entreating, coaxing t ( or a 
satiety with the s ‘ t ‘ tit 
very well have fel dl 
mother laugh, mn ! ent 
Of indignant sell-que t mn 
“Tent { it deliclo ( i | 
she involuntarily slo ‘ i th h 
The SpicVv scent ol yee Os 
Ssoms hung in the cde Vu { { ped 
One of the darkened | L from 
a svringa bush before anot s they 
moved On, a ce hser yy ‘ out 
with the wild song ¢« ( den 
Ih it: the music ha t ed 
braided together wir ot the 
trees cast by the « ( ( Lhi¢ ilks 
were so thick and bla that 1 emed 
palpable; it seemed as Op 
down and lift them from t i A 
broad bath of moon t i one of 
ie house fronts, and t } ited 
clapboards looked wet 
They talked of these th of them 
sel es, and of their own traits nd pecu 
hiarities; and at her do Live ( led Tar 
from Mr. Peek and all the p exities he 
had sus vested 





She 


had told Dr. Mor ( nes 


she had brought home 


said she hoped hie would ! I to come 

and see them. It would en stiff 

not to do it, and she believed 1 done 

it in a ve ry otf-hand,. b ‘ vay. 
; 4 


continued to (yuu W ihe 


XH 
Miss Northwick ealled n 


1 } 
} 


ing the week, with exe fo r delay 


Annie dur 


oming alone ‘ ed to 
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( { of bein polite: but she 
ed her want of interest 
! \ i i disappoirted in expecta 
' nt which her physi dell 
ranY She asked her how she 
ri i¢ ) ik¢ p tne social Unio 
" " ‘ he 1 of course it had 
t ( the theatriecals. and ent 
on to ( hey ters part hn them 


the ce yr enterta nent und an impres 
sion « ed wrists and high thin 
chee i i ence of mode ne ul 
der atl! ! i} vas the main effect 
of M VO cK S Visit 

Wi Ant ! irned it, she met the 
ve vhom she found a great 
Dea ‘al SCOCTIVE | very cold, and of a 

} ibdued with diffe ilty 

il consecutively po ethan 
| ind Annie itched th fase! 
! tur OT thie hie ia hie Pr move 
rie ira ftness and elast CILY, 
the « ean o vhts of her complexion, 
the eu s of her fine lips, the fluttering 
Ol l 1h { s 

4% hie basket phaeton stood elit 

\ door when she got 


| teri { \n es 
[ Wilmington put her head 
How 


W indo \ 


ou ( I pel pat vr 


drawled, in her 


she 

: chat ol Won't you come in? 

' . ; 

5 Yo I’) ossession I’ve just got 
mv new phaeton nd I drove up at once 
to ecru ma with it Isn't it a beauty 

You're » late, Lyra,” said Annie. 

I*\ come from the Northwicks, and 

anot -_ shing beauty has got in ah ad 
ol ve meton 

} Oh, poor Annie!” Lyra began to laugh 

. vith res le intelligenes ‘** Do come 

{ In) t me about it 

Why is that girl going to take part 

it Lilie eatricals She doesn’t care to 

| didn't know that people took part 

in tl itrieca for that, Annie I tho ight 
they inted to please themselves and 

mortify others I do But then I may 

f be ditfere Perhaps Miss Northwick 


Brandreth 
de manded 
the 


it, Lyra 
Annie, arrested on her threshold by 
of this improbability 

Well 
But, upon second thoughts, you needn't 
n, Anni I 


and 


Ldomt kno. they re opposites 


want you to take a 


drive with me try my new phaeton,” 


coming out, 


* 
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Annie now looked at it with 
n of hers, and Ly ra comin 


We'll go down to the 


You've never met my h 


ve have you, Anni 
No, Lhaven't Lyra [veal ays just 
missed him somehow He seems to have 
een perpetually Just gone tot hn, or not 
a Da k 
Wi he’s really at home no And 
I don’t mean at the house, which isn 


but the Works You've 
Works either, ha { you 


never seen the 


No, L haven't 
Wi then, we l] just o round there 
and kill two birds with one stone | 


; 
ought to show off my new phaeton to 


Mr. Wilmington first of all: he gave it 
LO rhe it would be kind of con ival, on 
filial, or something You know Mr. Wil 
mington and I are not exactly contempo 


Annie 


ird he was 


raries 


uctantly. 


Lyra laughed ‘Well, I alwavs Say 


we ere born in the same cent ry, diy 
Way 

They came round into the region of the 
shops, and Lyra checked her pony in front 
of her husband's factory It was not im 
posingly large, but. as Mrs. Wi mington 
caused Annie to observe, it Was as big as 
the hat shops and as oly as the shor 
shops 

The structure trembled with the opera 
tion of its industry, and as they mounted 
the wooden ste ps to the open outside door, 


an inner door swung ajar for a moment, 


and let out a roar mingled of the hum and 


whirl and clash of machinery and frag 


borne to them ona whiff of 
“Cy 


ments of voice, 


yarm, greasy course it doesn’t 


air 
: ae 
smell very nice,” said Lyra. 

offiee, 
its first apartment empty, led 
with Annie to the inner 


her husband sat writing at 


She pushed open the door of the 
and finding 
the way room, 
where a table 
** George, 


Miss Kilburn 


Oh, ves, Ves, 


I want to introduce you to 


; yes,” said her husband, 
scrambling to his feet, and coming round 
to greet Annie. He 


bald, with a serious 


was a small man 
wrinkled 
rather austere brows; but 
his mouth had a furtive curl at one cor 
vith the habit he had of touch 
ing it there with the tip of his tongu 
made Annie think of a eat that 


very and 


forehead, and 


ner, which, 


had bee Nn 


at the cream. ‘‘ I’ve been hoping to call 














ANNIE 


th Mrs Wilmington 


it Lv een away a great deal this sea 
son, and—and— We're all very happy to 
ive vou home again, Miss Kilburn. I've 
iften heard my Wile Speak of your old 
davs together at Hatboro 
| lev I need with some polite feints of 
rest in each other, the old man sta 


oe beside his wrting-table, and stay oO 
misel Wilh & ShakING hand pon { 
| ra iter ipted them We I thin 
ww that Annie is here, we'd better not let 
er get away without showing her thie 
Woo Ss 
* Oh—oh—decidec Ill go with vou 
{ ol} il ple isul Ahi! He bustled 
rcbout, putting the things together on li 
table, and then reaching for the Panama 
it on a hook be d i There was 
somethin patheti hn his eagerness to do 
it Lyra bade him nd An i¢ ancied 
in him the uneasy consciousness which 
elderly husband m hit feel in the pre 
sence of those who met ni tor thi rst 
tin W ! his youn ( At the outer 
office door they encountered Jack Wil 
l wton 
1’] sho them th ough he said to 
Lic lé and the old man assente il 
W perhaps youd bett Jack uid 
ent back tO his room 
The Wilmington Stoecking-Mills spun 


Prowl POOL Was 


before 


ton factories, With a faint smell of onl 
from the machinery, and a fine snow of 
iff in the air, and catching to the whit 


and the foul window sash 


MChIMmneSs Mma hie d back 


and forth aeross the floor, and the men 
ho watched them w 1 suicidal inte) 
vy ran after them barefooted when t 1e) 
ide off with a broken thread, spliced it 


und then escaped from them to their sta 


} 
ious again In other rooms, where there 
as a stunning whir of spindles, girls 


Womel looked 


were at work; they 


ifter Lyra and her nephew from und 


cotton-frowsed bangs: they all seemed to 
know her, and returned her easy, kind 
greetings with an effect of liking Krom 
time to time, at Lyra’s bidding, the voung 
£1] } 1 

LelLiow expiained Lo Annie some Curious 
feature of the processes ; in the room 


where the stockings were knitted she tried 


to understand the machinery that wrought 
and se¢ med to live before her eves But 
her mind wandered to the men and women 


and who seemed no 


W ho were operating it. 


KILBURN 





more t \ intar } ‘ i! afi it 
rest, except when Jack \ curt 
y ordered the »( rt } is 
tration Of som 3 ON i oO 
Phe wearied i } ao ih sueh 
} CS 1 expres a) ( tie 
renuity of \ is am 
lief to geta e roo! 
COOLanad Gg if Lhe a eul ris 
ere cou 0 ds nes 
th different nu Here er 
here [ first n Mr. W The 
piace Is full 0 i itions 
The stockings ar ; Annie 
it people ke to we adit! ! ers 
ind sO We try to ! 1 \\ l 
humber do You wea ()r ‘ eal 
the Wilmi (LON Mine ‘ ! Il dom t 
Well, thev’re not d (iS EXACTIN Ln 
when all’s said and « { { 

When they left thi e asked An 
me to come home to i Sa ng 
is if from a percept Of her disiike Tor 
1 young fellow, th PacK s ome to 
Boston, 

They had a long eve) together, after 
Mr. Wilmington too t¥ after tea 


lo | stud is he ¢ ‘ | na } 
hut hn there \) Cus i in't 
of him from time to e, D | ! ud 
yparentiyv no more ¢ ‘ ron Lis 
ibsence than fron rshe 
had mat wed 1 rec’ ice of 
everything itsug¢ : lke ree] y 
of her marriage, not ©) < 
any othe: mut f il mle 
showed she 


ended With a displa ( Lilie ric adresses 
hich hie is a \ 1) a Hel und 
Lich she li¢ ie | Vore Ca e she rie er 
vent an ere 
Annie said she t t ‘ vuld at 
least like to go to the sea-side somewher 
during the summer, bu No Lyra said 
it would be too much trou ind vou 
know Annie, | aiwiars did hate trouble 
I don’t want the care of a cottage, and | 
don’t want to be poked into a hotel, so I 
stay in Hatboro She said that she 
had always been a ! d did 
not miss the interests o i i el ie, as 
she caught glimpses of 1 in South 
Hatboro’, or want the bother o them 
She said she studied m ‘ i little, and 


confessed that 
] 


mostly, though the libra is handsome 
ly equipped with we ound general liter 


ature, 
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ill seemed no harm; at 


it North wie k, and cet | er Tec ui\ Ciecal 


AWAKE, mamie! 
The dawn is up, and like a red flower blows; 
The eray be urd sea 


Smooths all his wrinkles out, and laughs and glows. 


Bloom, then, for these and me, 
siveet rose 


Awake, mamie! 


Arise, m’amie 
The fie ld lowers smile on all the ir butterflies: 
The humble voce 
\ wandering minstrel, sings; the ericket cries. 
Smile, then, on these and me, 
Dear eyes 


Arise, mamie! 


Make haste, m’amie! 


The rude dav comes, full gallop Let us taste 
With flower and bee 

ai ; ‘ : 

The joy of youth and morning. Oh, make haste! 


INO time have these or we 


To waste 
Make haste, m’amie! 





**Has Mr. Wilmington known the North 





in Which this life was” wicks lor * Annie asked 
nk oppressed Annie like He used to go to their Boston hous 
r Yet she knew that when he was at Harvard 
many of the poor peo ‘Oh, then,” said Annie, ** perhaps he 
nd did a great deal of accounts for her playing Juliet; though, 
ise 18s, WV th the superflu as Tybalt, I don’t see exactly 
yed ho seil-denilal to (hi iLS al the rehearsals rma KO 
Mr. Peck had gi ae thet Stan J 1 +} — + ad 
1} K had given her Liha he [uh is, and then ado hia r 
uid though she believed what part you have.” 
th him, she could not Annie lay awake a long time that night 
role heard Ly ra’s la iv il, and ner Vords 7 
much about people in repeated themselves full of moc ne and 
racterizead them all so Insimuation She was S t Shie 
she seemed so good-na ought not to like Lyra ( ia hot 
e which spared nobody. approve of her, and that she ought not 
th laughter about Mr to have gone home to tea wit ‘ and 
\nnie told her of lis spent the evening with hei Ss she 
hether his lovemaking fully re spected her But she ha oown 
ck ought to be tacit or to herse that she did like her, and enjo 
ssing and embracing be- ed hearing her soft drawl. S$ ed to 
id Juliet think how Jack Wilminet : wing 
ik, Annie, we'd better gone to Boston for the even u ] 
Peck? 1 should like to somehow less censurabl er to spend 
eth and Mr. Peck disecuss- it with Lyra, even if she did m pro 
| Jack about it lL might or het As she drowsed, t S be e pel 
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BY JANE 


y° vou know the Chate wugay W oods 
1 cst Vast tracts of sombre hem cn 


stret« ng for leagues over Uli Adiron 
i llis and Vaies, and vet within so Tew 
S vel FPO New Yor! that centre 
that is furthest from silent or prime 

o 1 { ‘ 
i s yht September mornin and 
) 1 cy and air, and the treacher 
l roo tumbine ado mn «Lhe hil Slade 
rd i a it the foot, were all at 
reshest and most charming; so iS 
t ive of the young ! oO, mount 
von a tierv little Cuban horse, con 
) Llltk Cas Ly \\ 1 On hand as she 
paused ist in the edge of thie yvoods on 
ro ( the bh ind contemplated 
1 scene below with eager, sensuous de 
\ handsome creature she as, this 
I SVbarite, and harmonious with the 
1 r Lie intense vitality, Trestiness, 
eager appreciation; tall and lissome, 
Ik promise Oo ihh imperial presence 
ile lie With a satin-smooth dusky 
b rare rich Crimson tintin the 
sand burning on the Lips, straight 


rows, heay enough t 

1h igniheant, and reat eves Just as 

pa ist aS brown as the brook 

n flashes out from among the hem 

’ r IS into the sunshine a he id mod 

‘ latter the Greek ith masses of wavy 

i ara m back Trom the low forehead, 

leaving the tiny ends exposed, and knotted 

t the nape of the neck in a great soft 

eoil, on which the riding-hat, with its 

Scare Lanagers breast and wing, Sat like 
: Cro ! 


Half a mile d 
Ma \ M ll 


tie edge ol 


own the steep white road, 
a itroyd checked her horse at 


the 


nuterior Was 


platform of a saw-mill 


vhole visible through the 


le doors, making all one end of 


the building: several men were at work, 
md Ooveriooking them a powerful young 
reilo his loose red blouse and blue trou 
sers, uplield by a broad leather belt, show 
ing to perfection such a figure as hemlock 


forests, mountains, and plenty of phi sical 
He looked 
sound of the pony’s feet, 
to 
aughter: for all t 
vales and for 


\ 


exercise alone Can develop. 


round at and 
' } aay See 
came slowly forward his e 
a 


sa 


greet mh 


ployer nose h lls and 


rook and the mill, 
32 


ests, the I 
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AUSTIN 
by ired to Step Mureatro ho 
part Prom L 1OVE l rt ‘ ( Su 
g@ thirty . \\ Stir part 
is Knowing It i sters ey Is 
vVholesome fou \ $s dl i 
sort of svlvan dgve here { ( iteau 
ma iither le Vas Ton rt ore ) y for 
a It aavs at a tite ma i Mary 
in these later vears h i hn i mid ol 
re pan hi Hhitn \ L Leon ] i 
W »> Was Canadian ! Saxon by 
nature and looks, in ibsenes 
had charge of everyvil iv l Mace ] 
betler than Lie master ‘ lial or i mseil 
When NOvOaY Cis occupy i tiie SVIVAaAN 
lodge, Ledue made it his home, and if Mr 
Murgatroyd came ip atone, the two Kept 
house Logether With mutual satistaction 
the younger man generally giving the 
elder some new bit of int rence out ol 
the sc ientihe or political vorks of the day 
or commenting On the latest travels on 
newest Whims oj phi OSODPLN Vilh a care 
iss ease showing wide readll wa Lpro 
digious memory But when Mary came 
generally bringing one or t ycomMpanion 
of her own world with her, Leon Leduc 
retired to one of the vm cabins built tor 
the mill-hands, wood-choppers, log-driv 
ers, and other emplovés « Line Vast es 
tate, Where he delighted i, With no pre 
tence or seil-consciousness, Instructed as 
large an audience as could cre near him 
Good-morning, Mr. Leduc lam go 
ing to rest in the shade a little while | 
have ridden a long way, said Mary, giv 
ing the rein to Leon, who held it firmly 
so that the rider's feet were within an 
inch of the platform and did not olfer any 


further help in dismounting, or even look 


to see how gracefully it was ACCOMIPLIST d 


‘You may let one of the loosen 


men 

Moro’'s girths, 1 vou please mid take out 

the bit It freshens him up wonderfully 
Without reply the overseer performed 


the Miss 


troyd crossing the platform ai 


suggested d iby himself Murga 


lookin 


down at the brook fi ishing at the toot of 
the steep bank. Moro comfort Lui estab 
lished, Ledue hesitated clanced into the 


mill, glaneed at the unconscious maiden 
her shapely back turned square upon him, 
and reluctantly 


“Will you 
down, Miss Murg 


APPProac ler 


vO Into the and sit 


ollice 


atroyd ‘ 
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[sha 

yvsell, if vou will 

steep and sl p 
deep 

manner 

hl WOOLleT 


hands and sun 
Is emplover's 


S Sthiiie 


I eould 

om your du 
ipt you any 
inder the sunburn 
vnd 


valked as far 


With a silent 
turned away as the 
rst sharp-toothed saw gnawing its way 
{ rreat hemlock bole 

then turned and 
half-wav down 
th one 
hing tow 
ongs to Mr. Murgatrovd, 
Miss Murgatroyd,’ 


r, but 


said a 
[ think it will 
it in keeping you out 


Please 


hye Ip you 


atehing the 
nd and let 


hen L will 


saws 
me 
flow 


vet the 

fell the angels,” and as 

one of them may have 

‘the face Mary Murgatroyd 

vard the man kneeling on 

DAK and reaching aqown 

his hand to her, so proud, eruel, and r¢ 
pe lle nt 


‘Re Mr 


better keep to 


Ledue, I 


the 


think you had 


Work papa set vou at 


He never likes people disregarding his 
raders 

And vou cannot imagine a law high 

er than Mr. Murgatroyd’s orders or Miss 

Mureat the 


man pale, then 


said 
lividly 
it had reeeived a blow A 


‘ovas pleasure! young’ 


his tTace turning 
Hushing as if 
bitter lit 


he moved away, but had not 


la igh replied, and springing 
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1 dozen paces before a 

a splash, told their story 
ana fling ne ao 
to the t 


mm OF thie 


the 


a sinking face shone up throug 


marked the spot where white 


Wa the pool, and leaped 


current Was grap} 


her down 


inchors, when l al iS wound aro 
al d hie r swooning ears caus 

the I re words 
life! 
After that 


recovert d 


Oh, my darli 


you shall not die 


nothing until the 


CONSCIOUSNESS, 1LVLNYG 


otlice, 
yny, hard-handed kindy 


eouch in. the despised 


women 


W hat S it 


and one replied: 


stammered she, feel 
‘Why, miss, vou fell in the poo 
Ledue he see 


nt on 


vou, and got vou ou 


one of the hands hot-foot 
bec lM 


[ te 


shanty for us. and we've 


half an hour bringing you to 


miss, tWas a harrow ‘seape.’ 
*Ledue saved me ?” 


Ves 
for the 


indeed 


Lucky he was 


current awful stro 


sucks o 
that pool, and if you hadn't been rot 
vhen you was, been 


you'd ‘a over 


dam, and the dear knows where by 
time.” 

*Wohere is he ?” 

‘He set 


as SOO aS 


off for your pa and a ca 
began to come to 

did, and ] 
Hark! 


if I heard wheels, and that’s your pa 


vou 
your 


guess he'll 


pony, he 


back ‘fore long now. Seems 
voice sure-ly 


Yes, it was Mr 


due 


Murgatroy d, whom Le 


had met a short distance from his 


house But having seen the father enter 
the room where his daughter lay, Ledue 
turned away, and briefly Saying to one ot 
the men that he must go home and change 
left the mill, not to 
until its visitors had departed 


his clothes, return 
The principal architectural pretence of 
the sylvan lodge was a great square vé 
randa, the ends closed in by vine-covered 
and furnished with a sofa-table 
chairs, and couches of rattan Here on 
the Mary lay 
beautiful in her pallor and her languo 
the former enhanced by the vivid sear 
let of 
her. 


, 
trellises, 


evening of her accident 


the Indian shawl draped about 


Her father had driven to the sta 
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tion, some eight miles distant, to meet a 
party of friends proposing to spend some 
lavsat the lodge, and she was quite alone 
en up the path strode Leon Ledue’s 
ilwart ficure, an odd look of indecision 
most of defiance, upon his face In his 
ind he earried a little basket covered 
P th paper, and seen Miss Murgatroyd 
on the veranda, came straight to urd 
! \ bright \ of color, perhaps a 
5 flection from t Indian shawl, swept 
the girl’s dainty pallor, and half ris 
or she said Oh, Leon, I am so glad to 
you and tha you 
It was mv aut 88) hired service 
Leon! how ean you be so unkind as 
to reeall my insults! I am so sorry for 
1h 
His face softened at one and smiling 
. said ‘Do ni remember anything but 
that IT am glad to have served you, and 
that the bank is unsafe At any rate 
ere will be no temptation for vou 





) for | ad 
Mr 


ig up the gentians.” 


troy the poor inno 
eir fault!” 


No, indeed, I could not have done 
ich a thing I went down to gather 
em for you, and then it seemed too bad 

to break them off, and I thought you 
rht like to have them growing near 
vou, so I took up the sod very carefully 
ind here they are 
‘* How lovely! how rood of you 


And Mary, eraning her neck forward, 


eped into the basket, all crowded full 

the sweet blue eves, with their lone 
ringes of evelashes, but did not offer 
o take it into her hands, so that Leon 
reed to remain close beside her, sank 
on a ecamp-stool, the basket on his 


ees, and stole one long, ardent look 


at 
the lovely he 
ent tow 


“The 


putting 


and face so temptingly 


ara 


darlings!’ murmured the girl, 


out one 


long sh ipely hand and 


softly touching the flowers. ‘‘I do so hope 


they will live! Where shall I have them 
put 2?” 

Close by the channel that goes down 
from the well they are used to ple nty of 
vater, you know,” said Leon, who evi 
lently had arranged it all ‘*T will take 
1 spade and set them there now if vou 


ke, and you had better have them shaded 
T 


somethin r 


fora day or two hen in the winter I 


vill throw over them. so that 
r 


they may not be destroyed, and next year 


ev will weleconie vou to the woods i 





AND 
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How 
d 


thoughttiu 


mur Mary softly Yes, put then 
out it Vait a t first Papa hh 
gone to Do tom Mr. and Mrs. Pon 
roy you W rel nber her as Miss M 
ton two vears o, and Mr. Melton het 


brother 


tiree Gavs or a wee 


rCaMyp alone 
Leon was silen 


W is creeping over | S senses He « ne! 
ed his hand until the nails bit into the 
palm and the pain steac ied him 

We workmen will miss your visits 
Miss Murgatroyd,” said he, coldly “Bu 
of course, when vour friends are ith you 
we cannot expect to be noticed 

“Why do you talk like that, Leon 

excla med the oy) half SOPTOYN f illy halt 
indignantly, all wooing|y You know 
very well no man in all the world, gen 


tie or simple 
that 
have 


has half the) 


tto my 
life 


tention he has who saved my 


Leon, | 
hi 


Lo 


been a very s 


iuughty, disagreeable girl, and especia ly 


1 


vard you: but Lam sorry now— indeed | 


Leon, | am not pro id anv more; | 


vou again 


will be proud to 


words came in a wl isper soft 


The as a 


kiss. and the slender hand stole out again 





the warm soft fingers trembling a little as 
if longing to be grasped by other finger 

but Leon Ledue’s strong brown hands 
oO} ly o rasped the indle of the little bas 
ket until it crushed beneath his fingers 
and his head sank upon his breast, his 


eves never turning toward those moist be 
ng for them 
the new 


his melancholy ¢ 


seeching eves so shy 


\ whippoorwill hboring 
uttered 


re | 


wood ry 


! y once 
id as he ceased Leon Ledue 


spoke: *‘ lam glad for you if you 


are no longer proud, for pride is a terrible 


tyrant to the nature it rules I am not 


so strong as you; I cannot give up my 


prid 
Then, 


went 


with no mockery of leave-taking 
he 


clink of a spade against stone, Mary knew 
that he 


away, and presently hearing the 


was setting ¢« 


ut the gentians 


‘I will trample them under my feet in 
the morning,” said she,.in a voice strongly 


savoring of the pride she had abjured 

Next came the roll of 
. brilliant 
her 


wheels, and then 


overwhelming Louisa Pom 
way from Newport to § 


gay 


roy, on ara 
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of a husband, and fine-looking men! such picturesque red 
a lovely blue sky away, way 


shirts! such 


ot Miss up so high! And oh! what was Lhat 


\ crow’s nest, ma’am,” re pli ad one ¢ 


isome, high - bred, 


and the woodmen, for her cavalier had ste} 
van aside to speak to a knot of choppers c 
id been ver the best direction to fel 


morn w tree 


woods “A crow’s nest 


it! I will give anvbody 


Dear me! I 


nave 
lar to bring it to me.” And the child 
vere ish! wuly Ci ipped he r hands and rianced 
the genuine iully round at ie rough 


OV said Mr. Mun faces of the men 
bride, who tinkled “You are extravagant 


\ 


Mary, her slow hauglity 


tnd clasped her hands, 
the chattering 


Ing Wibth 


And we other *An 


as that 
and 


won t 


tree cut down, M 


Murgatroyd,” replied the overseer, fixit 
his eves upon hers for a moment, tl 


her fri . slowly turning them away hese met 
istening to you will remember, are hired for definit 
Harry Melton labor, not as 

have the tree felled at once if Mr. M 


weneral servants. | 


"SS Work 


itroyd wishes 


il} 


it had taken him 


vour mode 1 oversee) 


t ie last turn insolent,” said Melton, half aside 
wang 1d Siie replied : 
its re U ildren and servants always put o 


re Com pans 
they rode on, Mrs. Pomroy 


LO Cast an irresistible @iance 11 


he eves of the handsome oversee} 


lave it cut down, please 


Keep the nest to remember a br: 


man by 
person ; [I don’t think you will care 
with his affairs when you see it,” replied Leon, smil 
It is very big and very dirty 
anybody worth trust It was after the loegers’ dinner, at whic 


ts assisted as proposed, and 


for their retw 


nest employes quite 
vful bore.” And ; hey were mounting 


that two men appeared, bearing b 


itiVv al the phenom home, 
to him. Mr. Melton tween them from the forest the section o 


nted 
s glass upon the giant hemlocks, a hemlock-tree, with a mass of ‘ks, an 
errand to be supercilious, that looked hay, leaves, and filth built in and amo 
od-naturedly down at the plegmy star the stumps of the severed branches Phe 


overseer, handsome and smiling, led thei 
vard, and said to Mrs. Pomroy as sh 


her brother and Miss Murg: 


and rustled a welcome 


who would have flirted with for 
serpent j ist as surely as Eve did, stood with 
10 other s ibject at hand, troyd: 
‘This is the crow’s nest, madam 


Yo 


see it is hardly a pretty plaything fon 


ae 
antime making eyes at Mr. Murga 
yd, and going into pretty raptures and 
lady.” 


mderments over everything she saw 
h | trees! such dark foliage! ‘* How curious!” exclaimed the beauty 


' such 
‘s! such smooth stumps! such And then she whispered to her frien 
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give the man some money 
} 


or me, 


“Do 


Iam afr t 


dear aid to Perhaps you are 
ifraid too, though 
I!’ exclaimed the proud girl, and 
taking out her porte-monnaie, she selected 
i bank-note, and stepping up to Ledue, 
tendered it, saving, ** Mrs. Pomroy wishes 
to give you this to divide among you.’ 
If Louisa Pomroy had feigned a terror 
e did not feel a moment before, she now 
felt a genuine terror. She did not speak 
she saw the color drop out of the sun 
rned face. and the eves contract und 
laze as they fastened, not upon her, but 
the woman close beside mn Kon a mo 
ment both stood silent and menacing, then 
raising his hand, Ledue Vhtiv struck the 
fluttering paper with the back of his fin 
rs in a gesture of superb contempt. and 
said 
Give it to Mr. Murgatroyd, if vou 
please: he sells his lumber: but these men 
nd I don’t sell ourselves 
Splendid fellow murmured Louisa 
Pomro and really felt what she ex 
pressed Whatever Mary felt, she said 
othine, nor did she east one rlance tow 


toward 


ird the tall figure striding the 
ood: but as Harry Melton put her upon 
her horse, he noticed with surprise that 
er rich lips were white and shrunken 

T) e ist dav of Mrs Pomroy S VIS h id 
rrived, and to several of the partv assem 
bled round the early breakfast-table at the 
Mice it was a day of AN XTeELY ind impor 
tance: to Harry Melton, for he had r 


solved that fore the new-risen sun shou 


set he would break through Miss Murea 


troyd’s subtle evasions and defences, and 


oree her to give an honest answer to the 
question he had not vet been allowed to 
s to Mr. Murgatroyd, for he had, with 
considerable care, arranged a deer hunt 
for his cuests on this last day, and could 
not be sure that the scouts sent out to 


‘over and drive the deer within reach 


of amateur huntsmen would sueceed in 
doing so: and to Miss Murgatrovd because 

vell, she could not have told why, ex 
cept that all days since the one she fell 


into the mill pool were to her days of 


anxietv and a hidden conflict, beginning 


to upon outline of her peachy 


cheek and lissome figure 
‘I hope those fellows have driven in 
thre to h 


some deer,” muttered host 11S 
iughter, as everybody got 


}. 
ai 


to saddle in 
the crisp, lovely September morning, al 


ready tasting of October. ‘‘I sent Leduc 


AND 
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last night’to look after it. and if it's to be 
manaced he'll n mace { thats one cor 
solation 
I am id there oO! CONSE ito? 
somewhere tho Man der her 
bright smile and no | sh I eou 
find it Will J ¢ col n sicht. | 
wonder 
**Our last dav. Miss M itrovd said 
Harry Me tor s nil itiv is he ral ed 
} s horse alo ad 0 hers, W eto oimn 
cdiately be in to irvet and plunge dat 
rerously 
[ bee your p Mr. Melton, but 
Moro never will travel ecomfo Y 
side a stra e hors He Ss wre edly 
broken, so far as society manners co | 
must ta mack a Litt 
If vou didn’t worry s mouth with 
the curb, he would go pleasantly enough 
retorted Melton, too bitter at perceiy 
tne ruse to be quite po but remmime his 
own horse back, and suffering his host to 
precede him 
The hunt was to be earried on eanon 
i lly that is. with orses and does. so 
far as the lav of t eountrv ye nitted 
and if the deer uld onlv ob rly 
eep to the numerous ood road ! 
open ¢ lade s. or to e stretches of rest 
clear of undergrowth. evervthine n t 
proceed in as orderly i fashion as in an 
English part Dut nrortunat hesides 
the hemloeks, whose tall. straicht bolls 
offer no obstacle to s nit or procress 
there are int Chateaugay e tracts 
of second rrowt Scrub Oa reth, ma 
ple, and other deciduous trees, whose 
carooping branches ind t ek-set s ickers 
concealing Humerous deeaved lows, Car 
ties where roots have been torn up, and 
heaps of wood rubbish, make a_ hors: 
but a vain thin oO for safet and deer 
stalking the imperative substitute for 
hunting If the deer, pursued through 
the open country, has sense enough to 
take to these thickets of course his 
chance of escape is stly increased. es 
pecially if he is lucky enough to cross 
one of the numerous ttle ponds abound 
ing in this region, and so throw the 
hounds off the seent. Of the three fine 
bueks sighted and hunted by the Murega 


trovd party, two were Wily enough te 
See k this refuge, one be ng run dow nand 


. 1 1 : 
killed in the open after a fine Sharp burst 


of about four miles 


‘**We must dismount and take up DOS! 


tions at various points in the bush. 


an 
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nounced Mur 


LTi be au 


athlesslv, as he 
ittie 
a lang ed wood road 


Leduc; he 


gatroyd, br 


back Troma l tour of inspee 


ie I have 


mn down 


ist seen Says those two Ie 
Ss are in this swamp somewhere, and 
i sent round the men and hounds 
to drive them out on this side 


Ll post 
it different ports and it ‘ll 


ahi 
e hard i 
Mary you 


Lene 


some fellow shot 


and Mrs 


and don t disi 


aon t vet a 
Pomroy 


Me 


Stay just 


nount. lton, Pom 


roy 


come with me 
men disappeared, and Mary 
then 


saddle awhile, said 


Lu, 'm not going to sit here doing no 
t ng i will ride down the wood road 
is far as Lean, and have some chance of 
seelng the sport So restless Moro was 


released, and shot down the crooked path, 
ridcr gavly ending to his glossy neck 
to escape the branches that lashed hie r 


head and shoulders. Presently in a little 


pen giade tlie road ended, and slowly 
acl round its circle the maiden saw 

rough th matted unde rerowth the 
9 m of running water, and heard the 
abble of a brook The long ride had 


ide her thirsty, and Slipping Trom the 


hitched the reins around a 


the little si 


the 


,anad UNNOOKING iver 


m her girdle, parted under 


| 
growth, and made her way through it 


of 


me rods, until on the the little 


am. she 


stre stooped and dipped her cup, 
hile a voice from behind a neighboring 
tree gay ly said, 

Give me to drink too, fair Rebeecea!” 
Mr. Melton How came you her 
exclaimed the girl, severe as Diana eatech 
oy sight « f \cteo \cteon la ighed 

Lt it is I hoshould ask. Il was 
itioned here to walt tor monsieur ie 
cel Vhno 1s KE to seek the wate r. and 
to come down that tle path By Jove!” 
He seized his rifle and laid it to his 





Mary 


and li 


the 


where he 


shoulder sprang to lop ot 


the bank 
There, just 


astounded at the human figures so sud 


aimed 


MOnReCU 


from the thicket, and 


DUrslLIng 


denly prese nted pa ised the stag in act to 
ip, motioniess for one moment as a 
statue, head up, nostrils distended, eyes 
Slarting, the Image of arrested motion, of 
issing thought, just one instant, but it 
is the instant too much, for in that mo 


f rifle 
vut, and the splendid creature, springing 
high in air, stumbled forward and fell, his 
proud head 


ment the sharp crack of the rang 


in the dust. 
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‘By Jove, ve done for him!” 
ed Melton, the 
Mary lust of killing 


strongest ] 


exciaim 


jorgetting presence of 


in the perhaps thi 


assion In a strong’ mans na 


ture Flinging down his rifle and snateh 


ing the hunting knife from his belt, lie 


sprang forward, his eyes glittering, his 


breath panting. The girl slowly follow 


ed, drawn 


t 


own blood to save the 


“ by a horrible fascination, 

hough already she would have given he) 
life of that murder 
ed creature, 


Melton bent 


dying yet not dead, for, as 
over him, knife in hand, the 
stag sprang to his feet, desperate in thiat 


reckless rage which makes these timid 
creatures so terrible when brought to bay 
the 


room 


man leaped back, but it only gav 
thrust of 


its aim, slid alon 


tlie stags 


for the herce 


1 ] 
horn, Which, Missing g 


th, but ho 
wild erv of 


the ribs, crushing him to ear 
Uttering a 
rage and pain, the creature, 
the 


act 


wounding him. 


planting 


his 


forefeet upon breast of his enemy, 


Was just in of repeating the thrust 


when, with a loud halloo, another man 


burst from the thicket and dashed across 


the interval; 


quick as thought the st: 


turned and darted 


upon the new oppo 
nent, who, unarmed as it seemed, met the 
blow, threw his arms around the neck of 


fell the earth 
mad struggling heap 
balls, panting 
But it was the death-throe of the 


the stag, and with him to 


one of arms, legs 


heads, glaring eve and 
wounded beast, and after a few 
he lav still 

Melton staggered to his feet: 


moments 


Leon Le 
due lay still, his eyes dim, his lips white, 
blood oozing from his breast Mary, rous 
ing from her stunned horror, ran toward 
Lilith, and dropping on hie r knees cried, 
You are hurt, you are killed, Leon!” 
The 


slowly whispered, ** Yes; but the man you 


white lips slowly smiled, mor 
love Is safe.’ 
“The man I love! I love no man but 


you you And if you are too proud to 
love me back, I will go unmarried to my 
grave Do you hear that, both of you 2” 

‘*Do you say it knowing what you say? 
Do you mean it, my queen, my darling ?” 

‘Yours, only yours, my master!” 

‘*Then I will live!” 

They live there at Chateaugay to-day, 
for the lodge has expanded to a substan 
tial dwelling, and Leduc is a county man. 
Sometimes the county insists upon his go 


ing to Albany as its representative; once 


the State sent him to Washington, and 
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often Mr. Murgatroyd w havethem and their generation. and leaving the world a 

the children down in New York for some better world than they und it Am 

7 WW ter months but they both like the the pride Which as mast would have 
Chateaugay best. and live there on their wrecked two lives is sel int makes two 

creat domain just the natural, healthy, lives more honorab more assured, and 

honest life that only rreat souls know more respected than t y would have 

how to live, cutting their notch deep into been without it 
> 
' » STUDIES OF THE GREAT WEST 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Vi CINCINNATI AND LOUISVILLI 

\INCINNATT is a eity that has a past tion of Cincinnati, but there is a sort of 

( As Daniel Webster said, that at least tradition, a remaining flavor of old-time 

is secure Among the many places that culture before the town became commer 

have been and are the Athens of Ameriea, cially so mportantas it was before the war 
this was perhaps the first As long ago It is difficult to think of Cincinnati as 

is the first visit of Charles Dickens to in Ohio I cannot nd their similarity 

this country it was distinguished as a of traits Indeed, I think that generally 
town of refinement as well as cultiva in the State there is a feeling that it is 
tion: ana the novelist, who saw little to an alien eity the general characteristies 

admire, though much to interest him in of the State do not flow into and eulmi 
our raw country, was captivated by this nate in Cincinnati as its metropolis It 
le village on the Ohio It w is already has had somehow an ndependent life If 

the eentre of an inde pe ndent intellectual you look on a geologic m ip of the State 

life, and prod iced scholars, artists, writ vou see that the glacial drift, I believe 1 
ers, Who subsequent y went east instead is called, which flowed over three fourths 
west Aceording to tradition, there of the State and took out its wrinkles did 
seems to have been rly a tendency to not advance into the southwest And 
Iree tho ight, and a response to the move Cineinnati 1es n the portion that was 





ment which, for lack of a better name, was 


yn in Massachusetts as transcenden 


evolution of Cincinnati to 


seems 


have been a little peculiar in American 
life. It is a rich city, priding itself on 


the solidity of its individual fortunes and 


business, and the freedom of its real prop 


erty from foreign mortgages Usually 


in our development the pursuit of wealth 


comes first, and then all other things are 
added thereto, as we read the promise 
In Cineinnati there seems to have been 
a very considerable cultivation first in 


time, and we have the spect of what 
vealth will do in the way of the sophis 
tic 


Ordinarily we have the proce 


acle 


ation and materialization of society. 


Ss Of an un 
cultivated community gradually working 
less 


if 


might see if the 


lf out into a more or ornamented 


Ils 


and artistic condition as gets money 


The reverse process we 
philosophic town of Concord, Massachu 
the of rich 
men engaged in commerce and manufac 


turing. I may be all wrong in my no 


setts, should become home 


not smoothed 


When a 
a 


nad Ol 


} 
made here 


Into aK MOnOtONY 
it 


trade up and 


setliement w 


Was 
good landing-p 
down the river, and was probably not so 
much thought of buting and re 


it 


as a dist! 


ceiving point ror tlie ntemor north of 


Indes d, 


up to the time of thie ar, it look 
ed to the South for its trade, and natura 
ly, even when the line of war was drawn 
a good deal of its Sympathies lav in the 
direction of its trade It had become a 
rreat city, and grown rich both in trade 
and manufactures, but in the decline of 
steam-boating and in the era of railways 
there were physical difficulties in the way 
ol adapting itself easily to the ne condi 
tions It was not easv to b: ng the rail 
ways down the irreg ir hills and to find 


room for them on the landing The city 


itself had to contend with great natural 


foothold, and its 


Lie 


obstacles to vet ade quate 


radiation over, around, and among 


oa 
hills produced some novel features in 


business and in social 
W hat Cincinnati 
its early culture and its increasing wealth, 


ilie¢ 


would have been, with 
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Crermans 


nericahh Cy 


and 


tf trom so 


trv to recover the 
roofs 


down upon blac K 


ke, through which 


ind where the 


along 


heologv, and Oot 


in metropolitan so 


German element has 


in giving it its mu 
ilture may 


more tow ard art 


As the cloud of smoke be- 

ind thicker in the old city, 

ed this gloom escape d out 

in various directions 

ill eling to the solid 

ouses in the ecitv, but the coun 
ement was so general that ehureh 
ime an affair of some difficulty, 


wine that the chureh-going 


} 


little broken up while the 
hoods were forming on the 
1 the winding vallevs, and be 


»~w churches in the suburbs were 


Congregations were 
na sor l lf was more 


“ach suburb is 


bv a bold 
to the ce 
it is ditlie 
another w 
and taking 
ical hindera 
terfere with 
n of familie 
association 
gh much vet remains to be 
iv of vood roads, nature a 
have combined to make the suburbs of 
ity wonderfully ‘ 
most pieturesquely broken 
from this point and 
VS ple asing, por tic dist init 
ving n form and variety 
reous situations ta 
in the construet 
ho ses h ivinge ample space 
of manorial parks You 


sight of these fine places 
suburbs, and there are besides, in every di 


f 


rection miles of streets of pleasing homes 


know whether to pre 


I scarcely 
Sweeping avenues 
he perh ips more ce 

Walnut, nearer 

and overlooking Kentucky. On t 

Walnut Hills is a private house 


roiling tar to see for its eolor 


of broken limestor e, the chance 


quarrs aking 
anywhere seen, compar ible 
else than the exquisite colors 
Yellowstone F: 

in Mr. Moran's original stt 

If the city itself could substiti 
fuel for its smutty coal, I faney that, with 
its many solid homes and state ly buil 
ings, backed by the picturesque hills, 
would be a citv at once curious and at 
tractive to the view The visitor who as 
cends from the river as far as Fourth 
Street is surprised to find room for fair 
avenues, and many streets and buildings 
of mark The Probasco fountain in an 
other atmosphere would be a thing of 
beauty, for one may go f: to fine so 
many groups in bronze so good. The 
Post-office building is one of the hest of 
the Mullet-headed era of our national 


architecture—so good generally that one 
wonders that the architect thought it ex 


pedient to destroy the effect of the mono- 
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] bv ec the 


ni 
col 


ith imns itting m to resemble 
Sue rimposed bloelks \ very remarkable 
ling also is the new Chamber of 
Commerce structure, from Richardson's 
aesign TASS VE medivyval ( vwleng@ing 
ittention, and compelling eriticism to e ¢ 
to genuine admiirat on There vie 

er bulldings, public and private, t { 

ca i CitV of solid CrOW } and the 
ivity of its stron Chamber of Com 
me Isa guarantee that 1ts owth w | 
be maintained with the enterprise com 
mon to American eities The effort is to 
make manufacturing take the place in 
certain nes OF business that iS Ih the 
tem of pork-packinge, has been diverted 


DV Various enuses Money and etfort 


ive been freely given to regain the South 
ern trade interrupted by the var and | 
im foreed to believe that the suecess in 
1 s respect would have been creater if 
some of the eity newspapers had not 
thought it all-important to manufacture 
POLILICAL ¢ pital DV Keeping allve old an 
t yonisms and prejudices W hateve peo 
e may sa sentiment does plav a consid 
erable part in business, and it is within the 
owledge of the writer t it prominent 
merchants in at least one Southern city 
ive refused trade contracts that would 
ive been advantageous to Cincinnati. on 
vccount of this exhibition of partisan 
spirit. as if the war ere not over No 
thing would be more contemptible than 
to see a community selling its principles 


x trade, but it is true that men will trade, 


other things being equal, where they are 


t t ecordiality tolera 


help 


Professi 


and 


it of 


mi h friendly 


Wi 


S111 


tion, and where there is a 
stead 


ul polit li 


| of 
North and 
to 


ive ac 


ilness instead suspicion on- 


ins, South, mav be 


ible to demonstrate their satisfaction 


that they should h: hance to make 


i living, but the \ ask too much when t} 


Ss 


shall be at the expense of free-flowing 
trade, which is in itself the best solvent of 
inv remaining alienation, and the surest 


disintegrator of the objectionable polity al 
solidity, and to the hinderance of that en 
tire social and business good feeling which 
is of all things desirable and necessary i 


And it 


a restored and compacted Union 


IS as bad political as it is bad economic 
policy \sa matter of fact, the politicians 
of Kentucky are grateful to one or two 


Republican journals for aid in keeping 
their State It is a pity that the 
situation has its serious as well as its ri- 


** solid 


: 
diculous aspect. 
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Cineimnnat n respects IS more an 
Eastern than a West t te dew: 
oping its o ( ! s I could 
see, without mur ! On 
tune-hunting ‘ ] is 
tlained its popu { rh Dy 
islowe rowt t rW erm 
cities, and I noti ! tir eports 
t pause rather than ¢ ! S78 
79-80 The va anid 4 
sonal property has \ sam 
for nearly ten vears (1886, real estate vit 
S1?29 O00 01 Yeres ' tL m4? ( 
Vilh a ta ne off id 
i noticeable decrease eve mn 
taxation At the same wmutactur 
Ing has increased consider SSO 
there was a capital of 860,525 hemplo 
ing 74.798 laborers th a product of 
S148,957 280 In ISS6 thre ( }) i iS 

>, 248,200, laborers 93.1 produet S190 
722 153 The bus lhe L thie Post-otlice 
was a little less in 1SS6 1 nil } In 
the se n vears endl ISS ere 
\ Ss t consicde rable ! I ] Bay 
capital, which reach ( pI ! 
over ten millions, a t ‘ S al 
crease in cleari s ISS1 to 1TSS86 

It would teach us no to fol] n 
detail the fluet lations of thie il 
nesses In Cineinnati, either in apprecta 
tion or decline, but it n he noted that 
it has more than held it whin one of 
the great staples—leaf t CO ina ill 
maintains a leading p Yet I must 
refer to one of the industries fe Lie e 
of an important experiment de in con 
nection with it Th experiment 
of profit SHAaAring t ] ) the estab 


lishment of Messrs Procto md 


I believe, the large 


now Si »TACLO hn 
the world The soay i t candle nas 
try has always been a ! One » Cin 
cinnati, and it has increased about s Nn 
ty-five per cent. with thie st two vears 
The proprietors at Ivorydale disclaim any 
intention of philanthrop n their new 
scheme that is, the unlanthrop that 
means giving sometl r for nothir as 
a charity: it is strietly a b s opera 
tion It is an experiment that eed not 
say will be watched Wil i mod aea of 
interest as a means of lesse¢ the frie 


tion between the interests of ¢ ital and 


labor The plan Is Ul 


are named who are to declare the net 


profits of the coneern eve x months: 


for this purpose they are to have free ac- 


cess to the books and papers at all times, 
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and they ire to pe rmit. thre employes to 


book-Keeper to make an eX 


In determin 


em Also 


interest on all capital 


lated as ah expense al 


reasonable 


ach member of the 


to tne Dusl 


protits the 


ave been at work for three 


months, and must be at work 


niannual account is made 


res 


en snare W hose Wag 
} 
I 


have 
all t 


ve exceeded s4 275 a week 


veek, and le Women 


divided to each employe 
t} 


the amount of wages 


Is, the € mployes shall share 
profits ex 
the 


to the whole body, 


emselives in the 


have shared entire 


In 
vVages 


he tirst three months’ wages 
to determine the profits for dis 


e total amount of wages paid 


ves (except travelling sales 
10 do not share) is ascertained 
tof all « xpenses, incl iding in 
es, is ascertained, and the 
ll be ivided between 


S Sila 

rm and the employés sharing in the 
profit to 

proportion of 


] 


profit which will corre spond 


ie wag 


es paid as 
t of prod i¢ 


re Cos 


the business 
Cres paid to all c 
twenty per cent 
in the busine 


. e 
Saiaries Ot mel 


wenty per cent 
\ 


stril to er 


is plan promotes 


mulates to industry, 


iable element of hope 
\s a business enterprise 


it 1s sound, for it 


makes 


vorkman an interested party in in 


the profits of the firm—interest 


n production, but in the mar 


ed not only 


ketableness of the thing produced. There 


been two divisions under this plan. 
ation of the first 


contidence in it; 


the work 
of 
have sold their chances for 


we Gecial 


had no many 


a giass ot beer, 


They expected that ‘*ex- 
would make such a large figure 
would left to divide. 


penses : 


that nothing be 
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When they 


men did, considerable sums of money 


received, as the good work 
life 
we 
may suppose that their confidence in fair 


took on another 


aspect to them, and 


} ’ 
aqeaing was raised 


The experiment of 


a vear has been entirely satisfactory: it 


has not only improved the class of em 


ploves, bul has introduced into the estab 


lishment a industrial cheerful 


Of 


spirit: of 


ness course Il IS Still an experiment, 


So long as business 
but if months. 
and no profits, it is impossible that sus- 
And there is 
other consideration: the publishing to the 
that the of 


without profit impair credit 


is good, all will go 


well; there is a bad six 


picion should not arise. an 


world DUSINESS SIX MONLHS 


was might 
But, on the other hand, this openness In 
legitimate business may be contagious, 
and in the end promotive of a wider and 
more stable business contidenee. Ivory 


dale is one of the best and most solidly 
built industrial establishments anywhere 
to be found, and doubly interesting for 
the intelligent attempt to solve the most 
lifticult The 
first semiannual amounted to 
eighth of wages. \ 


who was earning five dollars a week 


problem in modern society 
dividend 
about 


an 


increase 
erin 
would receive as dividend about thirty 
dollars a year. I think it was 
that 


tablishment worked with 


Hot in my 


lmagimation the laborers in this es 


more than usual 


alacrily, and seemed contented If this 
plan shall prevent strikes, that alone wil 
be as great a benefit to the workmen as 
to those who risk capital in employing 
Lnem 

Probably to a stranger the chief inter 
est of Cincinnati Is not in its business en 
terprises, great as they are, but in another 
life just as real and important, but which 
is not always considered in taking account 


of the prosperity of the de 


velopment of education and of the fin 


a community 
arts For a long time the city has had 
an independent life in art and in music 
Whether a people can be saved by art | 
do not know. The pendulum is always 
swinging backward and forward, and we 
seem never to be able to be enthusiastic 
in one direction without losing something 
The art of Cincinnati has a 


in another. 


cood deal the air of being indigenous, and 
the outcome in the arts of carving and 
design and in music has exhibited native 
vigor. The city has made itself a reputa 
tion for wood-carving and for decorative 
pottery. The Rockwood pottery, the pri- 
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vate enterprise of Mrs Bellamy Storer, is 


the only in which 
the 


Here for a SCrTICS of years 


pottery 


f } 
Ot be 


In this country 


the instinct itv Is paramount to 


desire of profit 


experiments have been going on with clavs 


und glazing, 


in regard to form and eolor, 


din decoration pure lv for « tect. which 
ive marvel 


The etfort ha 


wen to satisfy a refined sense rather than 


ous in 


resulted in pieces of 


terest and beauty s always 


to eater to a vicious taste, or one for 
startling effects already formed I mean 

iat the effort has not been to suit the 
taste of the market, but to raise that taste 


result is some of 


text 


the most exquisite 


rk in ire 


and color anywhere to 


ve found, and I was glad to learn that it 


an appreciation which 
Lo 


o ning Will not 


case ieave virtue be 1ls oO 


wh re 


{ 


The various private attempts at art ex 


pression have been consolidated in 
ec Muse 


ne the best 


i pub 


im and an Art School, which are 


} 7 
Lin planned and equipped in 


the country The Museum Building in 
Eden Park, of which the centre pavilion 


} ‘ 
nd west wing are completed (having a 


tal length of 214 feet from east to west 
S in Romanesque stvle, solid at d pieas 
ng, with exceedingly well-planned ex 


bition-rooms and picture-galleries, and 


s collections are already choice and in 
esting The fund was raised bv the 
subseriptions of 155 persons und amounts 


»8316,501, of which Mr. Charles R. West 
led otf with the contribution of St50,000 
invested as a permanent fund. Near this 
Art 
the gift of Mr 


S the School. also a building. 
David Sinton, who in 1855 


grave the Museum Association 875.000 for 


this purpose It should be said that the 
or rinal and | beral endowment of the \rt 
School was made by Mr. Nicholas Lone 

orth, in accordance with the wish of his 
father, and that the association also re 
ceived a legacy of $40,000 from Mr. R. R 


Springer Altogether the association has 


received considerably over a million of dol 
urs, and has in addition, by gift and pur 
chase, property valued at nearly 8200,000 
The Museum is the fortunate possessor of 
one of the three Russian Reproductions, 
the other two being in the South Kensing 
Museum of London Metro 
New York. private 


enterprise, in the true American way, the 


ton and the 


politan of Thus, by 
city is graced and honored by art build 
ings which give it distinction, and has a 
school of art so well equipped and con- 


THE 
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ducted that it 


attracts students from far 
and near, fil ; 


ing its departments of draw 


ng painting secu pture, and ood-carving 
with eager learners. It has over four hun 
dred scholars in the various departments 
The ample endowment fund makes the 
school really free, there being only a nom 


nal Charge of about five dol 


irs a year 


In the collection of paintings vhich 
has several of merit, is one with a history, 


which has a unique importance This is 
B. R. Havdon’s **Publie Entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem This picture of heroie 


size, and in the grand stvle which had a 
rreat day 
1820, 
Phi 


S31 


vogue in its was finished in 


and brough 


1) aia 
sold for £170 in 


1, Where it was exhibited 


lade p hk 
exhibition did and the 
Academy as 


West's 


In the fire 


not pay expenses 


picture Was placed in the 
to Ben 


Pale Horse 


a Companion p1rece 


Death on the 


in 


of 1845 both canvases were rescued by 
being eut from the frames and dragged 
out like old blankets It was finally 
given to the Cathedral in Cineinnati, 
where its existence was lorgotten until it 
Was discovered lately and loaned to the 
Museum. The interest in the picture now 


IS Maimmiv an accidental one, aithough it 


fine illustration of the large academic 


method, and in certain details is painted 
he 


was the 


vrreatest care Hi ivdon's Studio 


resort of English authors o 


dav, and the portraits of sey them 
are rntrod The 


St. Peter 


vton 


iced into this picture 
of William Hazlitt does duty 
Wordsworth and Sir 
Voltaire 


reant 


fac 
as 
Ne 


Sp ctators of 


j 


Isaac ana 


appear as the pa 


Voltaire 


the believing 


the eynical expression ol 


is the worldly e ‘ast to 
and the inspired 
that ol 


por rait 


of 


the 


John Keats 


face youthful St. John is 


This being the 


Oniy 
life 
dinary interest 


The 


cern 


of Keats in gives this picture extraor 


spirit of Cincinnati, that is, its eon 


for interests not altogether material 


its Colle re of Musie 


IS7S It 


is also illustrated by 


This institution was opened in 


} 
was endowed 


the 


by private subscription, 
$100,000 by Mr. R. R 


It is financially prospet 


largest pbelng 


opringer. 


very 


OUS; ILS possessions Ih real estate build 
ines—inecluding a beautiful coneert hall 

and invested endowments amount to 
over S500,000, Its average attendance 


is about 550, and during t 


had 


he year 1887 it 


about 650 different Krom 


SCHOLAaArS, 


tuition alone about $45,000 were received, 
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the expenditures were lil The Literary Society, comp sed of 101 
Lat the beginnin f members, who meet weekly, In c¢ 
balance Th b- ous apartments, to hear an essay, 
deve ' general topics, and pass an hour 
about small tables, with something 
nd drink, has heen Vigorousiy mal 
ed since 1548 
\n institution of more general impo 
tance isthe Free Public Library, which has 
t 


wut 150.000 books and 18.000 pan plilets 


il 
This is s ipported in part bY an accumu 


fund, but maimlv DV a eCity tax, 

en is appropriated through the Board 

‘dd on. The expenditures for it in 

about s50,000 It has a nota 

\ of broad ine art department The Library 
ion, the man ‘ellentlhy managed by Mr. A. W 
s of instrue W helpley the librarian, who has hn 
ectures upon creased its circulation and usefulness by 
the eritical recogni: } ’ sw idea that a librarian 


ge proper has Is Nn ‘ mere custodian Of bOOKS, but 


and as many rooms for in should be a stimulator and director of the 


¢ 


and econnected by ; , ing of a community. This oftiee be 
Lhe great Musie Hall, comes more and more important now 

g capacity of 5400 and the that the rood library has to compete 

7000 people. In the attention of the young w 

annual mu- ‘“‘cheap and nasty” publications of 1 
asa plain in- day It is probably due somewhat to d 

in wood, and wit! rection mn reading that books of 

namentation to impair its taken from the Library last ve 
e courage of the project only fiftv-one per cent of the whole 
to build this hall for a An institution established in) many 
purpose and not for dis- cities as a helping hand to women is the 
vindicated It is no Women’s Exchange. The Exchange Ih 
litorium in the country. Cineimnati is popular as a restaurant 
wood, the interior Many worthy women support themselves 
iscovered that the by preparing food which is sold here over 


of the wood or of he counter. or served at the tables Thre 


ons steadily improves citv has for manv vears sustained a very 


propert es, hbaving the same food Zoological Garden, which Is much 
sonorousness of the wood frequented except in the winter. Interest 
‘has upona good violin The in it is not, however, as lively as it was 
Sa magniticent so nding formerly. It seems very difficult to keep 
he proper expression, a ‘zoo’ up to the mark in America 

if the hall stands, it I do not know that the publie schools 
improve, and have a res- of Cincinnati eall for special mention 
unparalle led in any other They seem to be conservative scliools, not 
differing from the best elsewhere, and 

a number of clubs, well they appear to be trying no new expe 
are common to other ments One of the high-schools which | 

that are peculiar The saw with 600 pupils is well conducted 

for the preservation of and gives good preparation for college 

‘vy large museum of birds, The city enumeration is over 87,000 chil 
shes, beautifully prepared dren between the ages of six and twenty 
The Historical and Philo- one, and of these about 36,000 are report 
tv has also good quarters, ed not in school. Of the 2300 colored 
tbout 10,000 books and 44,000 children in the city, about half were in 
ind is becoming an important school. W hen the Ohio Legislature repea| 
of historical manuscripts. ed the law establishing separate schools 
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for colored people, practically creating 
mixed SChOoOls, a Inajority Ol the colores 
yarents in the eit petitl med and obtain 
i branch Secnoots of their own, with col 
t teachers 1h Charge The colored pe ’ 
every Where seem to prefer to be se ‘ved 
( hers and preachers of their own 
‘ SChHOOIS OT e) ‘ nati ave not 
mted manual tran ov, but a Techiieal 
», “ has been ln existence about a yvear, 
promise Of success The Cineinnati 
| vers y under the residency of Go 
nor 4 XX SHO S lie V i \ It Is Sup 
ted in part by taxation, and is open 
ree to all resident you sO Lhat Lilie 
S not a part of th public-SChOOL SYS 
1, 1b Supplements 
Cine nati has had a great many dis 
( ragements of ile turbulent po ities 
d orable financial failures But, 
) t, it impresses one as a solid 
Wilh remarkabie Geveltopment in the 
‘ CIVILIZATION 
In S physical ispect Outs eis nh 
every re ech a contrast to Cincinnati 
Lying ona plain, sioping gent ip from 
1 river, il spreads idely in reectanguiar 
Ormn1ily OF streets L « oO road ave 
es, getting to be wel paved and ( 
shaded, with ample spaces in lawns, houses 
detached, somewhat uniform in stvle, bu 
th an air of comfort, oceasionally « 
( ime ind solid Good taste sy ( \ 
as ah excet hg open, Tmendiv, cheer 
Lppearahce In May 1 ts abun 
a } Polat ind flower iwnhs, If s a 
veautiful eit a beautiful, healthful eity 
1 temperate climate, suri inded by a 
e country, 1s Louis\ Bevond the 
( th and rises 1nto a vo Yr COUNLPY 
of Blue-Grass farms, and eastward along 
t river are fine blutfs broken into 
most advantageous sites for suburban res 
cadences Looking northward aC ss the 
Mnio at seen the Indiana Knobs In 
\ ater the river is a majestic stream 
COVE ng almost entirely the rocks which 
n tl ‘Falls,’ and the beds of **cem 
ent hich are so prohtably worked The 
i hich makes navigation round the 
ipids, has its mouth ab Shipping- port 
und About this spot clusters much 
of the early romance of Louisvill Here 
ire some of the old houses and the old 
mill built by the Frenchman Tarascon in 
the early part of the century. Here in 
a weather-beaten wooden tenement, still 








GREAT WE 





standing, Tarascon offered rdaer hospit 
tv to many distil i ed ests \Varon 
Burr and Blenne: ‘ vere among his 
VISILOVS rich Ce ral W son, the pro 
jector of the ca i ( commana of 
the armies « e | States d it 
Was pro ! ( inn . Spal 
ish conspiracy is con 1 ¢ Is 
ana, belo Lie ria as ) tiie 
lirst settlement MULLS Vas 
In 1775, disappeared son irs ’ id 
ualliV Washed a i s riv 
(Jpposite t Ss )p It ) naiwaha Ihe 
Vi us? Ot Cla Ss Cc th i l ie 
istory About 1785 \ ad to 
(vere il Creorgve kt 0 es i | ist 
CoOnsTderal SLO ire © . rn 
a large tract o wd in reco lion oO ~ 
services rh OLDE Wat When Vir hla 
ceded this t ritory to Indiana t town 
5 ip of ¢ irks Lle Vas excepled f ra Live 
orant lt had been on LI Ze 1a 
verning board of trustees, self-perpetu 
ng ind t $ mMIzatlion contin 
1es Clarksville has the re never 
been ceded to the United States, and 
Ss not n nae nae nu thre 
en ent don nh s res hn the 
state ol Vire i 
Pome philosophers say t e 4 rie 
if ot a peop S 4 ermined ( rate 
and sol There isa mint ! I 
that the unde 1 ( @ and Lin 
‘ sequent succulent Blue-Grass produc 
a race oO: lary men i! I Manner 
brave In wa nelined to orator ind or 
namental conversat i men of uncon 
mon beautv., and the finest Ses rr thre 
Union Of course a fertile soil and good 
living conduee to beauty of form and ina 
ay to the free graces of lift But the 
contrast of ¢ einnati and Louisville in 
social life and in the manner of doing 
business cannot all be accounted for by 
Blue-Grass. It would be very interesting 
HW one had the kno ‘ ( oO study thie 
causes of this contras ih two « i hot 
very far part In lat vears Lou ( 
has awakened to a new commercia lite 
is one finds in it a strong ! sion ot 
Western business ene al bition 
It is jubilant in its growth and prosperity 
It was al WS a commercial town, but 
With a dash of Blue-Grass sure and 
hospital tv, and a ( flavor of 
manners and tine livin Kamily and 
pedigree have always ber »rHeid in as high 
esteem as beauty. The Kentuckian of 
society is a great contrast to the \ irgin 
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in, but it may be only the development trifle with a legitimate pride in a home 











the tide-water gentieman In the freer production but there is a new Spirit 
der opportunities of the Blue-Grass abroad, and both Bourbon and the game 
rel The pioneers of Kentucky were that depends quite as much upon the 
ly Oo rie ut manv of the early knowledge of human nature as pon the 
st ‘ se descendant ire NOW lead turn of the cards are silently going to the 
s wie Lit ith prole SSrOTIS, Came real \ \ i\ Ss Ke ntuekians have been 
t the Tu own nd habits of austin shed in polities, in Orato in 
\ i ¢ ition st i! McLlOuUsS CO the professions of la ind of medicine 
ii] erected th itter part of nor has the citv ever wanted sche ws il 
thre t« ivy and the early part of this historical lore, men who have not only 
| ittest They pbroucthit and planted kept alive the traditions of le ining and 
un the wilderness a highly developed so- local research, like Colonel John Mason 
il State vhich was modified into a cer Brown, but have exhibited the true ant 
i tTreedom b circumstances One can quarian spirit of Colonel HH fy Durrett 
i“ ! Lhe ibundanee of a te rip rate whose historica library is worth rome 
ititu 1 cert 1 gavety and JOVOUSNESS far to see and study It will be a creat 
1Lerlai ¢ stenes Which is contented pity i his exceed naly valuable colle 
ht it. and has not sought the art and tion is not preserved to the State to be 
musical development which one finds in) come the nucleus of a Historical Society 
Cincinnati \ll over the South, Louis- worthy of the State’s history When I 
le ted forthe beauty of its women, spoke of art it was in a public sense 
t t o idies of the South sav that there are manv individuals who have 
ey can a ivs tell one from Louisville rood pietures nd especially interesting 
by her dress, something In it quite aware portraits und in the « anh days Kentuc 
of the advanced fashion, something in the prod ied at least one artist, wholly self 
eut 1 mvstery known only to the taught, who was a rare venius Matt 
fen e eve H. Jouett was born in Mereer County i 
| d, however, toenterupon 1780, and died in Louisville in 1820 In 
id tie of the ditferent tv pes of ¢1 the course of his life he painted as many 
ition in ¢ cinnati and in Louisville. as three hundred and fifty portraits, whic] 
ne o erve them as evidences of What are seattered all over the Union In lus 
is heretofore been mentioned, the great mature vears he was for a time with Stu 
wietVv it American life, when one looks art in Boston, Some specimens Of fis 
below the surface The traveller enjovs work in Louisville are wonderfully fine 
t tvpes ind Is re joiced lo Tf nd sue hy reca ing the stvle and trad t1or Ss of tne 
iret eulitur taking in one eit the best masters, some of them equal f not 
form of the worship of beauty and the superior to the best by Stuart, and su 
eniovment of life and in the other rreat gesting In ¢ lor and solidity the vy ror 
er tendeney to the fine arts Louisville and grace of Vandvek He was the prod 
sa city of churches. of very considerable ict of no school but nature and h sown 
! mus act ty and of pretty Staneh or venus Louisville has alwavs had a 
thodoxy | do not mean to say that what scholarly and aggvresslve press and its 
are called modern ideas do not leaven its” traditions are not weakened in Mr. Henry 
socet In one of its best literary clubs Watterson Qn the social side the wood 
[ heard the Spencerian philosophy ex fellowship of the city is well represented 
po inded and advocated with the enthu in the Pendennis Club whieh Is thorough 
m and keenness of an emancipated lv home-] keand ag ble. The town has 
k stern town B it itis as true of Lo LIS at east one book store of the first ce] SS, 
is it is of other Southern cities but it sells verv few American copyriglit 
1 it traditional faith is less disturbed by books The city has no free or considet 
doubts and isms than in many Eastern able publie library. The Polytechnic So 
towns One notes here also, as all over ciety which has a room for lectures keeps 
the South. the marked growth of the tem for circulation among subseribers about 
1 ee movement I Kentuekians 88,000 books It has alsoa ceolowic il and 





be eve that they produce the best fl iid min ‘ral collection. and a room devoted 
from rve and corn in the Union, and that to pietures, which contains an allegorical 
thev are the best judges of it Neither status by Canova. 


proposition will be disputed, nor will one In its publie schools and institutions of 
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iritv the city has a great deal to show 
t is interesting In medicine it has 


yharmacy, and a school of pharmacy 





r women n nothing, however, is the 
of the to mn better extil ed than li 
5 public-school system. With a popu 
" Oot tess than LSO,0O00, the s hool Cl 
nent h has vuivanced year by 
\ is in 1ISS7 21,601, wit an aggre 
onging of 17,392 The amount 
ended On school Lhe Was in ISSO 
699. had creased to $323,943 in 1887 
i cost of SIS 62 per pup Equal pro 
SIOIL IS miad ror colored Schools as Tor 
t vat the number of colored pupils 
ss I in 100, and the colored high 
0 smal iS O1L\ L. Tew are vet it 
ito go so Tat n edueation Thre lié 
eS a iD fer colored teachers, and so 
ras [ could urn, the ire quite con 
t with the present mana ment of the 
~e, ool Board Coeducation is not in the 
c<entuckyv idea, nor in its social schem 
ere i} herefore two high-schools 
e for girls and one for boys—both of 
highest class and eflicieney, in exe 
t buildings, and under most intelligent 
rnagement Amone the teachers in the 
ols are ladies of position, and the 
Oo|s doubtless owe their wood charac 
largely to the fact that they are in the 
m: asa rule,all the children of the 


Manual train 


rodueed, but all the advanced 


are educated in then 


ods in the best modern schools. ob 
t-lessons, word-building, moulding, and 
wing, are practised During the fall 


d winter months there are night schools, 


ich are very well attended In one of 


intermediate sehools | saw an exercise 
rates the intelligent spirit of 


This was an aceount of the 


tllement, growth, and 


prosperity 


ville, told in a series of very short 


papers—so many thata large number of 
he pupils had a share in constr icting the 

SLOP Each one took up econnectively 
’ brietl p riod or the chief events in chro 


ogieal order, with illustrations of man 
hers and cust fashions of dress and 


Ooms, 


node of tite Of course this mosaic was 
not original, but made up of extracts from 


loeal 


histories and statistical re 
This had the 


i] } + . 
exercise as well as inculeating an intelli 


rious 


ports 


| merit of being a good 


gent pride in the city 


igious denomination is 


Nearly every r 


GREAT 


Ville tf 
terlan and 


| tarian 
con nts 1 
len's ( ) 
1 r? lo 
‘ nl yerveT I< 
the ire 
i l 
»? i 1 





tendent il 
Similiar se 
ot the mat 


house hn another ¢ 
ment has a farmya 
library HNULIGING, a 
ple isant play-vare 
possible the air of 
i d as much 

and school The 
very ur brass ba 
the clothes fon 
OVS make Shoes 
SSOOO rn botton C 
Tay sustained 
ippropriations Ul 


SPH OOO 


when 


rhe School for 


Blind IS 


hone 


t) iild ne occupies a comn 


on hills not far 


mirably b 


and the w 


ed There are only 


from 


WEST. 


indole 
nal 
t \ 
Stian uA 
pop 
put 
»>1eS 
1rd 
of a 
on tiie 
) . 
s of } 


Childre 


rood homes can b 


a State 


f 


tilt, the rooms spac 


hole establishm«e 


few colored are 


selves in 
ance with 
for the ¢ 


dren. 
is that it 


States printing-o 


a& separate bulldit 


an act of 


The distinetion of 


has on 


outside 


from 
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Louis 
Presby 


por 
~ yrre 
! eS 
| | eet | 
i ind 
Ne es 
va 
‘ lhe 
" ] 
pped 
etorm 
s of 
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HeSS 
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Sti 

( a 
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eal ns tor the biind asviums oO! the 
ry 1) ting is done here both in 

I ! ind in points, by very ingenious 
5. a i the library is already con 

1 hie ice required to store a 

| ! on the DIINGd May be reck 
oO t statement that the novel 
of Lramhoe « pies three volumes each 
Webs s Unabridged Die 

j ‘ ae \ SuUMAAY Schoo! 

] ; ted " The point wri 
‘ ely of dots in certain 
( t epresent letters nad itis 
ho tha half the children pre 
to ft ) et rhe preference 

l " i suying Lhat it is mere 

j i I ( ! 

e ¢ bat is yelb no publi parks, 
1) 1 oud streets trom Xtv to 

one | dared i twenty feet ihn width 
thie le spacn of the houses in the 
rt Lerice and the abundant shade 
n { n less a necessity than else 
city spreads very freely and 
0 over t plain, and short drives 
1 ( ) Vt \ Bl Grass country 
\ fe l ‘ t ou Churchill Downs is 
1 nou Jockey Club Park, a perfect 
racit t cr and establishment, where 
rld-wide rr tations are made at the 
Sel anu Ling’s The limestone re 
c i beautifully rolling country, almost 


rivals the Lexington plantations in the 





raising of ne horses. Driving out to 
one oO I . irms one day, we passed 
! le Prive the old Taylo 
Wii ind t tomb of Zachary Tay 
ol It is in the reserved family bury 
ing cround ere lie also the remains of 
Richard Ta of Re voltulionary mem 
© r Lon are 
overt it] Se 
‘ ry ound is shaded by for 
est tl I} ft wind of spring was 
blown ‘ over the fresh green 
elds " t re was about the pl we an 
a ( pose ana dignity most refreshing 
Lo c Ss Near the tom »> SI ids tiie 
fine commemorative shaft bearing on its 
sumn \ ui portrait statue of the hero 


Lhe ¢ try sso sweet; the great river 
owing in Sigiit tent a certain grandeur 
to the restine-plaee, and IL thought how 
dignilied and fit it was for a President to 
be buried at his home 
The city of Louisville in 1888 has the 
{ 


unmistakable air of contidence and buoy 


ant prosperity This feeling of conti 


dence is strengthened by the genera 
awakening of Kentucky in increased im 
migration of agriculturists, and in the 
dadevelopment of extraordinary mines of 


eoal and von, ana in the lalway exten 


sIOn B it locally Lhe Board ol Trade “al 
active body of 700 members) has in its 
latesl report most encouraging hgures to 
present In almost every branch of bus 
hes there was an increase in ISST7 ove 
ISs6 Ih bDOLM Inanutactures and trade the 


volume of business increased from twen 
tv to liltyv per cent For instance, stoves 
and easting’s imereased from 16,574,547 


pounds to 19,556,808 ; manufactured toba 
co, from 12,729,421 pounds to 17,059,006 
gas and water pipes, from 56,083,380 
pounds to 635,745,216; grass and clover 
seed, from 4,240,908 bushels to 6,601,451 


A conclusive item as to manufactures 


Is that there were received ih LISS% 
951.767 tons of bituminous coal, against 
204,221 tons in 1886. Louisville makes 


the claim ol being the largest tobacco 
market in the world in bulk and vai ely 
It leads largely the nine principal | 
tobaceo markets in the West The heur 
for ISS7 are—receipts, 123,569 hogsheads 


sales, 135.192 hogsheads: stock in hane 


86.4351 hoosheads, 





Lhe correspon 


Inge heures ol 62.07 by 65.924. 13.972 ol 
ereat rival, Cineinnati. These lat 


figures are a great increase over ISS6 
when the value of tobacco handled here 
was estimated at nearly 820,000,000 \) 


t t 


ovnel great interest alwavs associate 


with Louisville, whiskey, Shows a= like 


increase, there being shipped ae ISS7 
119,637 barrels, against 101.943 barrels in 
LSS6 In the Louisville collection dis 


trict there were registered one hundred 
erain distilleries, with a capacity of 80,01 

gallons aday. For the five years ending 
June 30, 1887, the revenue taxes on this 
product amounted to nearly 880,000,000 
lL am not atte mpting a conspectus of th 
business of Louisville, only selecting 
some figures illustrating its growth. Its 
manufacture of agricultural implements 
has attained creat proportions The rep 
utation of Louisville for tobacco and whis 
key Is widely advertised, but it is not 
generally kyown that it has the largest 
plough factory in the world. This is one 
of four which altogether employ about 
2000 hands, and make a product valued 
at $2,275,000. In 1880 Louisville mad 


80,000 ploughs; in 1886, 190,000, The ca 


pacity of manufacture in 1887 was in 
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ised by the enlargement of the chief 
torv to a number not given, bul there 
ere shipped that year 11,005,151 pounds 
ploughs. There is stead creas 
manufacture of woollen goods, anc 
production of the mixed fabric known 
Kentucky jeans is another industry in 
ch Louisville leads the orld, yiaking 
tually 7,500,000 vards of clo md s 
rimllis increased their capacity twenty 
cent in 1ISS7 The op mhne oO Lhit 
ood lumber districts in easte n ken 

eky has made Louisville one of the im 
int lumber markets: about 125,000,000 
ol unber, logs, ete., were sold here 
SS7 But IS unnecessary to partic 

" ¢ The Board of Trade think that 
idvanta fF Louisville as a manu 
iring centre are sufficiently en ipha 
ed from the fact that during the year 
S7 seventy-three ne manufacturing 
tablishments, mainly from the North 


i Kast. were set up, using a capital ot 
90 500, and employing 1621 laborers 
he city has twenty-two banks, which 
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BY WILLI 
CHAPTER XIV. 
AN EXPEDITION. 
Alison looked out next morn 


d the be 


Johnny 


we ovpsery V 
caged in raking smooth the gravel 
th; and she was ple: ised to see him th 


and he 


iveterate 


rye d that he 
indolence 


And 


id istriot isly oce upied, 
id ndoned the i 


Tyee: to poss ss him. seem 
hard that just at this moment three 
iceless loons, coming along from the 


to work t »j John. 


. should set 


What offence, if any, he had given them, 
‘ —. tt make out partly because 
windo Ww: shut, and partly because 
altercation, insulting on the one side 

d scornful on the other, was carried on 
Gaelic. It ended by the three of them 
ng derisive gestures with their fin 

rs, “the further to exasperate Johnny; 

d then—the tallest of the lads having 


cked up a clod of 
of p 
igabonds went on. 


flung it at 
the idle 


earth and 


m by way layful farewell 


arded his retreating foes 


lil 


Johnny reg 


h a gloomy deliberation. They did 
* Begun in Jan 
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ha Julv 1 ISS; SS, 2 Z ( ipital iri¢ 
S19.927 Los deposits | ciearina ol 
ISST owe S251, 1 102 increase of 
neariv sold ) SN 

\) other ité S to expla 
thre ecen' { li ( l t Sy i 
ILS p pela iti i { ‘ ~t ( el | GUO Trom 
ISS6 to ISST, reac cordin o tl 
vest estimate 177 }) L should 
have said also ho ¢ 1 the Union 
s better served s ( ‘ hich 
ine so on | d I irranwer Ss to 

COrresponadences rone fare near 
ly every inhabitant can ride \ at 
least { e) bloc nS ‘ l »s l sicle ut In 
these cars, as ih ra i cars OF thie 
Nel | ite, tiie re is Lhe sale awbDsehce ‘ ‘ 
erimunation agaist color that pre uis in 
Louisiana and in Ark: sas And 1 i 
observation hope 1, ab least to tl rite) 
of the good time at hand en all party 

ios Shall be d iwll ‘ rik 1 ( broadest 
national issues, that ere seems to be nl 
Kentucky no social distinction betwee 


Democrats and Repu Ci 


ICHABER 


\M BLACK 
not wholly disappe ir Alison could see 
them indulging in all kinds of horse-play 
farther along the road; then they went 
down to the edge of the loch, and began 
to throw stones at a bit of floating wood 
At the same moment she saw John put 
aside his rake and come back to the 
house; and she judged that he had re 
solved to treat these tomfools with proper 
contempt, by paying no more heed to 
them, she turned to look at the beds of 
yellow pansies, and the masses of orange 
nasturtiums, and the blue lobelia borders 
which were all very bright and cheerful 


in the morning sunlight 
But presently Johnny reappeared; and 
she perce ived that he had in his hand an 


he 


furtive 


eft 


look 


old hat Th 
and then—with a 
his 


straw at the gat 


al 
rection of enemies—he stole across 
the 

large 


then took that battered old stra 


went down the be ked up 
He 


t and 
highway 


road, 


ach, ple 


stone, and quickly returned 
ha 
placed it in the middle of thi 
but with the 
That 


shut 


1 
stone. carefull 


N concealed 
to the 
it, 


big 
cd 


the 


inside. me, he came back 


varden, gate and locked and 


uary number, 1888 








ad 


=. 
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Bee Soe ee 


up a place of observation behind a 


ple of fuchsia bushes, where he could 


see Without easily being seen 
Johnny's dark and subtle anticipations 
proved correct his enemues were not vo 


soon they were perceived to 


be returning along the road,with all kinds 


0 wn DOLIING i! d boiste rous nonsense 


But no sooner d d thev notice the old 


it Ivi thre than they simultaneously 
made a rus for it, struggling and haul 
ing at each other as to which should have 
the first k c By this time Johnny had 


own himself prone on his face, just 


vehind the lit par ipet of stone support 
ing the rail which were the garden 
frontag here also was a row of fuchsia 
bushes He could hear, but he could not 
Ser neit! could he be seen exe pt by 
\lison oO is a spectator of the whole 
performane It was the tallest of the 
Mads lie who had thrown the eclod of 
earth at Johnny who managed to shake 
tf his two companions and secure the 


coveted first kick He came on with a 
rush; then there was a crack! but instead 


of the tattered hat flying into the air, be 


ld! a bie stone rolled away along the 
road, while the enraged and astonished 
outh eaught up his leg with both hands, 
ind clinched his teeth outside his under- 


lip in a manner betokening extreme dis 
satisfaction Even through the shut win 
dow Alison could hear the roars of deri 
up by his companions; and she 
could see that Johuny, lying snug behind 

e fuchsia bushes, was entirely convulsed 
1 fiendish laughter, rolling and shak 
ing, and digging his elbows into the 
rround The injured youth outside re 

irded the house and its surroundings 
with malevolent and vindictive eves; but 
of course there was no one to be seen 
He even limped painf illy up to the gate 
and shook it: and it might have gone 
hard with Master John if he had been dis 


covered but the gate was locked So 


there was nothing for that lamed and so 
bered young man but to hobble away back 
to Fort William—no doubt delighting his 
companions \ ith his econtortions of pain 
and his curses and vows of vengeance. 
But there was harder work than gravel 
raking in store for Master Johnny that 
day The three cousins had planned an 
expedition to a little lake far away among 
the hills—Flora desirous of getting some 
water-lilies, and Hugh looking forward to 
an hour or two's fly-fishing; while upon 
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Johnny devolved the double task of car 
rying the luncheon basket and rowing tiie 
boat Alison wanted Aunt Gilchrist to 
accompany them; but the wild escapad s 
which the little dame had been promisi 

herself were being postponed from day to 
day, through some uneasy suspicion t 
Per phe ry was merely asle¢ pw ith one « ” 
open. Aunt Gilchrist went with them 
far as they could drive; then the wag 


J 


ette set out for home again, carrying lie 
with it; and the three cousins were left 
to climb the hill toward this solitary tan 
the faithful Johnny struggling manfu 
upward with the luncheon basket on his 
shoulder 

The morning was singularly bright ai 
breezy indeed, Flora Was much surer ol 
vetting her water-lilies than Hugh was o! 
getting any fly-fishing, for the wind was 
blowing hard, and there was an abundai 
sunlight every where When at last the 


came in sight of the little loch there was 





a picture before them that would hay: 
delighted the eye of anybody but an 
gler. Set in acup of the hills, this sma 
tarn was surrounded by soft green slopes 
some of them covered with bireh 
some with bracken; while along the sli 
ran a circle of tall rushes that were |} 


ing and swaying In successive waves; and 





then another belt of water-lilies, who 
broad leaves were all lifting and flap} 


in the wind, while the big white stars 


flowers moved slowly hither and thithe 
For there was a brisk gale blowing, and 
the water of the lake, naturally of a deep 


brown, was driven into a rie 


1 Pp irple bl 


that became quite ruddy in the shallows 


Every where there was restless chang 
and movement—a universal shimmering 
and rustling—the fierce gusts stmku 
down on the marshy banks where the 
sand-brown grass, the tall loosestrife, and 
the meadowsweet bent before the blast 
and then widening out upon the raci 
and hurrying waves that dashed with 
fringe of white along the leeward shor 
It was all very bright and beautiful, n 


doubt—the keen blue sky overliead, th 
brilliant sunlight, the purple loch ami 
those fair green slopes; but there was n 
much prospect of fly-fishing. 

In the mean time Johnny was despatch 
ed to the other end of the loch to bring 
across the boat; and a fine sight it was t 
see him trying to drive that heavy craft 


against wind and water. For a space 
would seem as if he were making prog- 








IN F 


AR 
of 


down, te 


black 
tne 


those 
aring 


then one squalls 


1 strike 


ress; 


racing’ 





ou 





ives aiong with it and Johnny would 
ymetoa sudden standstill, even when he 
is not carried to leeward 

His laziness is having his work eut 


for him this time,” Hugh said, grim 


od is he watched Lhe spray springing 
ite at the bows of the slow-laboring 
il 
“Then why don’t you call to him to 
” } 1 } 
t back, and you could fo and help 
m Alison naturally asked 


That would be no use; only one ean 
: B 

power 

after, 


m iess time for plotting 


ill in that boat,” was the answer. it 


of hard work does Johnny a 


He thinks over it for days 


rood 


d that leaves hi 


sciirel 
Nevertheless, the lad John had a heavy 
uir of shoulders, and eventually he man 


boat along to the broad 





ved to bring the 
d of water-lilies, through which he had 
o force it by using one of the oars as a 
pole When at last he had got the bow 
securely jammed into the soft bank, he 
stepped ashore. 
Well, Johnny, is there any wind out 
there Hugh asked of him, in playful 


] 


ishion. 

Johnny ruefully looked at the palms of 
is hands 

id 
the 


‘If there wass mich more o’ this,” sa 
ie, ‘LT think | to 
smiddy, and ask them to mek me a pair of 


would need to go 
yn hands 
* Why, man, it’s fi 


s master said. 


ne € xercise for vou,” 


I do not know about that,” said John 


garding with a kind of sullen reproach 


the farther end of the loch and the lash 
ng waves; *‘ but I know this, that if you 
vass down yonder you would think the 
the 
ng to drive the boat ashore.” 


Duffle himself was in water, and try 

Indeed, from the comparative calm that 
vrevailed here among the rushes and lil 
es it was impossible for any one to judge 
f the foree of wind and water farther out 

as the three cousins were presently to 
discover. For as soon as Hugh had got 
his tackle ready they all embarked, and 
slowly pushed their way through the tan 
eled and broad leaves 
This very well, and Hugh had 


even begun to cast, when it was found that 


mass Or stems 


was all 


vas beginning to drift down the 
loch with a marvellous rapidity. As they 
had neither an anchor nor a bit of rope, 


boat 


the 
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their only resource was to cet Johnny to 


Pull ACAINSLE thre ( it perhaps Jol 


ny spre uss exhausted | 
or perhaps he is be ! by to think 
had had enoug ‘ I S Us¢ SS labor an\ 
how the boat Kept adrift over Hugh's 
1] } 
ies Vhieh he couid ¢ y recover ih a 
Leimiess manner 

Pull harder. J , f Saal { 

lil mraer, JonN Lhe lpacieh 


hsherman eried \ et the boat drift 
SO fas 


tence of pull na very l 


a further 
urd 


upon pre 


maeed but 


ireering down the 


nd, and getting mor ilv into rough 


er water 
** How do vou like this, John 


inquired, with a gentle smile 


| wish ] Wass Ih my bed sleeping 


Johnny answered, @ OOMLLLY as he labore i] 
away at the cumbrous oars 
Sieeping in the midd of the day 


ashe d 
Well, sleeping is 
at 


She 


better 


for vou that 


rowing time,’ he answered, sul 


any 
lenly 
But pe rhaps this discontent of John's 


vas In a measure affected just as there 


was a good deal of pretence about his hard 
rowing—for presently he was heard to say 


‘Cosh, l think this is the loch where 


the DutHe comes up to get a drink; and 
when he finds a boat on it, he’s anger’ 

and he shoves he rabout below. | wou d 
need a pair of iron shoulders as well as 


iron hands to pull a boat on this loch! 





W hatever the matter as, it was clear 
that Johnny could not hold his own 
against the gal fishing was out of the 
q iestion, and they had only now to con 
sider where they could let themselves be 


driven ashore without with 


cett 


they espied a 


ng wet 


] 


Litt 


, 
abun 


spray Fortunately le 


ltered by its 
the boat 


bay that was partly she 


dance of rushes; and here was 


tempest, and securely 


Huch took out his 


run out of the 
fastened to the 


fly 


ill 
bank 


book. and began to vo over the leaves 


in idle thought; the girls went away to 
gather an armful of meadowsweet for 
home decoration: and John, sitting o1 


ale of the boat, morosely gazed 


that 


the gunw 


out upon the loch had give him 


‘Nn 


such a dose ol hard work, and all for no 
thing 
Presently Flora called aloud, 


** Hugh, isn’t that Ludovick away over 
yonder 


They could make out the figure of some 
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ne erossing a distant bracken-covered 


Very likely,” was the answer. 
Flora turned to Alison with an air of 


aga madillerence 


[ think it very likely too. He knew 
re Comune to this loch to-day And 
1 ww i our expeditions get misman 


iged when Ludovick isn’t withus. You'll 


see he ll be able to do something for us 


\ on heard, but did not answer: she 
isa little tremulous and breathless; she 
dared not raise her eyes And yet this 


is not fear that filled her heart not fear 


at all, but rather a kind of gladness and 
oyful anticipation With all this brill 
ant DIOWINS aay around her, with these 
pleasant companions, and with Ludovick 

msell coming 1 this casual fashion to 
see what they ere after, there seemed 
no oeceasion tor any hesitating doubts or 
rears phe was ready to weicome him 
she hoped he would think her welcome of 
him fmendly And if she did not care to 
watch that solit iry Hgure coming across 
the siopes of heather and bracken (for 
Flora was standing DV), She seemed to 


know well enough that this was Captain 
Ludovick, and that presentiy the little 
party of tour would be togethe ragain, Just 
isin the olden, never-to-be forgotten days 

‘Yes, it's Ludovick; let’s go back to 
the boat,” Flora said: and back to the 
oat they went, to deposit their wild flow 
ers there, while the new-comer’s long, 
swinging stride was bringing him rapidly 
toward them 

How ao you do. Miss Alison I 


glad to see you back again in Lochabe P.. 


he said, in a very pleasant and friendly 
way; but his eyes did not rest on her more 
than a second; he immediate ly turned to 
H igh ana hk ora 

A chill of disappointment struck home 
her heart Was this the long-expect 


) 
ly 
i 


meeting, then Was this his welcome 


t 
( 


e 
of her this couple of half-inditferent 
phrases, and hardly a single glance? He 
iad given her no opportunity of showing 
that she wished to be kind to him—that 
she had no fear now that she claimed 


the f 


friendship he had promised. He was 
talking to Hugh; and Hugh was explain 
neg that Johnny could not hold the boat 
cainst the wind, so that the fishing had 
Scarce ly been tried. 

Oh, as for that,” Maedonell said, 
promptly, ais pull the boat for you I 
don’t know that it will be of much use 


the fish won't rise in squally weather 


this. However, you may as well try it 
now you're here; and if you put on a big 
fly, we'll troll up the middle of the loch 
and then you can put on your other flies 


l 
again, and we ll drift down the side 

But, Ludovick,”’ said Flora, ‘** Alis 
and | may as well stop ashore, and there’] 
be less weight in the boat 


Not at all!” he protested ‘* You come 


and see the fun—you never know what 





may happen But Johnny ean st 
ashore 

‘Johnny will not be sorry,” said Miss 
Flora, with a pleasant smile 

** No, Ll will not be sorry,” Jolinny said 


1 ¢ 


mostiy to himsell, in answer to her sai 
casm—and he was sullenly looking out 
on the d irk and drive hn water 33 It IS 1h 


use trying the fishing. The Duffle is 
that loch, and the fish are all aweh hom 
Despite this evil augury, the four com 
panions got into the boat, and presently 
they were making their way through the 
rushes out into the open loch. And very 
soon it appeared that this new gillie was 
of a much more powe rful build than his 
predecessor, though he seemed to set about 
his self imposed duties in a ve ry free and 
easy manner Notwithstanding that the 
waves were striking heavily at the bows 
and that those black squalls came whirl 
ing along every minute or two, he man 


aged to keep a fairly steady way on the 


boat, and apparently without much trou 


ble to himself; and if they could not in 


duce a fish to follow the trailing fly, at 
least they succeeded in getting up to the 
head of the loch, where the drifting was 
to begin. And in this drifting, too, it 
seemed quite easy for him to hold the 
boat just as he wished, so that Hugh in 
dust. ously fished all down the one side 
of the loch—not casting, but merely lift 
ing the flies so that the wind carried them 
out. But their conjoint labor was of no 
avail. The trout would not rise. The 
squalls and heavy water had frightened 
them, and they had gone below, or into 
the safety of the reeds. So there was no 
thing for it but to run the boat once mors 
into that sheltered little bay and to get 
forth the luncheon basket. 

Now this ought to have been a very 
pleasant luncheon party, in this snug re 


treat; and Flora and Hugh were merry 
enough; but Alison could not help being 
a little surprised and hurt by the distant 
courtesy with which Captain Ludovick 
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ired to treat her 
iS not on the r W 
e KF] und Hugh All his laueching 


bora 
ad to then 


same foo 


es were to ‘arely ad 


ed her. except when « ty dk mand 


still more rarely did their eves meet 
( ant to punish hie then. for her 
is Or did this coldness arise from 


! l« Nl 
n that no revi of s former at 

iS ) 1 embarrass het Any 

St ned hard that she sl ild | 

S out In howe Cl naenn rit \ 
In the afternoon, however, an incident 
irred that for a time at least inter? ipt 
these strained and formal relations 


for the wind to 


ssen, they thought the vould give the 
ch one more trial before goine home 
ind, as before, Ludovi Macdonell offer 
ed his services as.gillie. They had got 
» to the head of the loch, and were drift 


} 


ng down before the squally breeze, when 
Huch, noticing that his flies had not fall 
en quite straight, unthinkingly twitched 


to 


sho ilder 


make an ordi 
To 


these heavy 


them out of 
‘ast 


me this successfully Wi h 





over have 


ISLS blowing, would have demanded 


some little exercise of strength, and also 


f dexterity: but. as it was. this careless 
ackward east did not get the line out at 
l—in fact, it was blown down in a heap 
ipon the boat and its occupants At the 


sam ison uttered a brief quick 


instant Al 

} instinctively she e 

t und: and Hugh 
1 ¢ 

ismay, pere eived where one of 

face turned 

whiter than in 


rvered h x 
h her h wheeling 
in d 
s flies had caught His 


lly white 


1 
hers 


r f 
hite 


=A 


dea 
deed—and he was quite paralyzed with 


f Macdonell 


fear; it was Lud who 
und and gently removed it. 


\\ OVICK 
took Alison’s h: 

‘You must let me look,” he said to her, 
and he held her hand lest she should put 
To his great relief he found that 
but it 


Il DACK, 


the hook had not entered the eye; 


had eaught the edge of the under eyelid, 
and was lightly fixed there. 

‘Tell Hugh not to mind,” was the first 
thing if she 


blind, and speaking of some 


were already 
per 


she said—as if 
distant 
son whom she could not see 

But needn't be frightened, Ali 
Ludovick to her, with 
assurance, though he himself was in con 


doubt what should 


vou 
said 


son,” eager 


siderable as to be 


tone. 


The hook is not in your eve: it 
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has only caught the evelid H igh have 
you got a pair of scissors In your fly 
book ?” 

It Was with Lrembling neers that the 
wretched lad ot out the parr of SSOrs 
and handed them to M ol tO, as a 
preliminary measure, snipped the casting 
line close to the tly 1 iie he said to her 


‘Look 


here, Alison, I e I could 


take it out m i ho and 

hurt ne you mue \ eared to run 
tI ris but per 5 De ste Lo 
Va { ‘4 til t et ‘ ~ to | rl \ tlh 


‘**“No, Alison, no Klora entreated 
“Don't ru inv risk! 


home 


It would be safer,”’ Captain Ludovick 
said—but he was st addressing Alison 
‘except for this—that the hook might 
work itself farther in 

l would like you to take it out now, 
if you would be so kind,” she said to him 


simply. 
‘Well, if you like to trust me—but it 
said 


will hurt a little,” he 


‘I don’t mind that,” she answered 


And still he hesitated for it was some 
thing of a responsibility; besides, he dic 
not know how much pain he might inflict 

ind how much more lad would he 
have borne it himss 

‘IT would rather cut it out of my own 


finger,” he said, ‘‘even if it was in bot] 
barband shank \re you quite sure you 


won't draw back your head when you 


tind me take hold of the hook 


} 1] 4 ; 
I Shalt not move 


For safety’s sake he put one on 


hand 


but firm enough 


her shoulder: 


did 


she as 


she not flinch a hair’s-breadth, even 
when she felt him cautiously take hold of 
the hook. 

** Are you ready 

Yes.’ 

** Quite 

Quite ¥ 

Then there was a quick little jerk 


Alison ?” 


She 
uttered no erv: she merely Kept her eves 
closed until Fiora called to her, joyously 

‘* Alison, it’s all rig Ludovick has 
got it out—it’s all right, isn't it?” 

The girl opened her eyes, which were 
moist with the pain caused by that sudden 
twitch ; 


tary tears she could smile 


right! 


hese involun 
her 


but evén through ¢ 


thanks t 
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( ilo ind ner eves ere exp es 
¢ ) ‘ she chose 
| ¢ did in imu said 
‘ it really is better to get rut 
al ¢ e} ea ) horrid a 
! ] to cu il OK out hen one 
e ba iS go ric ! Take vou. 
f f ) \lisol and dip n 
r, and e your ey ttl 
W hn eres r spec just’ the 
f it oO n torn awa I wish I 
i oking-¢ SS ( sO KIL 
\W she asked 
He smiled a little—indeed, he seemed 
0 it ove e suecess ot Ss eX 
ent, al is ta ¢ at random and 
ire it yi 
VW ¢ i 1 \ I is I ne? 
I i ther d ) ited Shoot C odge up 
: 3-6 ¢ oO é ne the ce 
of tne tl Ihe if in Ther as a 
1S " of course we l rushed 
Ace 1 there we found that the 
l ( ao l 1 yvoun®g? sel 
fo W ) nea ) ( ere d 
She siving s seless—tlhoug it Lurned 
ut s is more frightened than hurt 
L not a t thie li, that hen every 
‘ ~ done to reassure the in 
te creature after she came to, th 
d house-keeper did best of all —she ran 
\ ind got a d-glass, and made the 
( cin convine herself that she 
i Ladishgured in al i\ lt mucht 
oid won some knowledge Ol 
\ wn iture 
] en | v e vou ind iS \] 


I declare to vo it there’s nothing but 
i ! } K Scrale on ur picwel 
il i ns ead Dist ire! nt No 
tl gy of the kind And vou're looking 
Stas nice and trim and provoking ly neat 
sever, if tha sanv comfort to vou 
Alison laughed a Lule but there was 
; orat ice n her eves as she obeved 
i ( V Ss direc Ons as to t use OT thie 
‘ hnandkere I 
l . is the end of the Shing, or at 
t I iii at ed do a wad inh edded if 
f ina mass of water-lilies: so they got 
ishore and prepared for their march down 
through the hills to the spot where the 
vol te is luting then Hugh 
s deeply mortified and apologeti 
wa ind again he returned to the sub 
ect, upbraiding his own stupidity, until 


Alison had seriously to ask him what it 
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was she had suffered But he was not t 
ve comforted, and when everything was 
ready he walked off by himself, and would 
have gone on by himself, only that Flora 
hastened to overtake him, and give him of 
her sisterly sympathy and remonstranc¢ 





consequence OT this; rement was 
that Captain Ludovick and Alison brought 
ip the rear by themselves, for the bo 
lo had gone forward some time before 
th the luncheon basket 
And then Alison took heart of grace 


[ don’t think you were very friendly 


th me this morning,” sh 


eves Cast Gown 


Hle seemed a little surprised 





I hope I was not iendly,” he said 
But—but I thought it was better that I 
should let you understand that I did not 


mean to harass you—or—or vex 


that 


you 


You promised 


we were to be rm 


she Sald, a Little 


Miss 


‘ } 1.) 
And vet vou called me 


all the morning—until you had to take 
the hook out of my evelid,” she continued 
with growing confidene for it seemed 


+ + ll- 
and natural to talk to him her 


quite resolved on having a 


: . . 
thorough understanding with him I he 


wished it also 


Do you think you * Miss 





Alison he responded No, I don't 
I think of you as Alison, and I suppose I 
might as well say it But I did not wish 
to embarrass vou 

‘Well, you wouldn't embarrass me by 
calling me Alison,” she said, as they walk 


ed on together 
It will be a great deal pleasant 
Mind 
— 
and always 


You rave 


me,” he made answer agi 


I want to be to vou, now 


just what you wish me to be 


me your last word, and I accepted it; and 
my mouth is shut until well, lam not 
roing to risk anything by speaking Let 
our friendship be as close and firm and 


t can be 


fast as 1 But I wonder if you 
be offended, Alison, if I told you 


s ymnethinge about yvourst lf 


would 


She raised her « yes and met his bravely 
Offended ? 
shvness that rather becam«e 


help thinking that vou are a far 


she Sala 


Iam sure not,” 


then,” said he, with a 


hin 
more hu 
man kind of a being when you are in the 


Highlands; and sometimes I can’t help 


thinking of what 


might happen if only 


you were always living among us. 
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CHAPTER XV Lier any better t il she underst re 
: a Liiem 
PRINCESS DEIRDRI ail iis ee eo 
\T ba events, she was a very d 1lOUS perple eS ( Kin * ds Sh 
kind ¢ elng up in these regions had rotten the Ss rite 
\ ( known to herself; for that L rvick M s a Roman 
thie s the fresh air and exercise Catholic, a danger Teatt 
the chee il society and constant oc¢ priests al ( ) er 
t es surrounding her, or all o "i the blood o S is 
se ibined, certain S that all the too | t-hearted a | ! oO 
] rt of elation sé ned to th suc nas Lhe pr e! vas 
0 I rto the very I ger-lips } lll OF @ qaqness a L iM i ! hen 
non is full of lift Even whe she looke Lin this Teve t rank 
iS i Lion Ip among 1} s i 1 pleasant sna e, & ( L re nber 
ers sed to nib order to have anvthing about the se ‘ on 1 and 
( ( ie wider vaters in the south the beast t t came out ) eSS 
er is no sadness in her mind, but pit When he was c \ sick 
er a sense of jubilation, and thankful along tl shores of Loc} hnnhe, or te 
ss, and content with all the world. The no her stories in the ern of H 
est days of gloom, so fa rom having ig-sail boat, or giv G ( ind at the 
te t¢ \¢ exercised over her a steep plac s of thi ie \ e is 
gular tase ration she rejoiced in the st Ludovick and she did no bother 
ebodit of the storn she welcomed her head about anyth else And it 
coming of t s terribie unknown thing must be said that ft ( npanionship of 
darkened the heavens and the earth. these two had become a pronouncer 
ib might not these sombre moun and notorious thiil They made at 
Ss bring orth ie grea masses of kind of concealme about { Liison 
In communion with the mwerlng least of al They ere continually to 
ads, and here a 1d there retreating be ot ic dur the lor Sand drives 
ta mvstie eil of rain The driven When they vent on i ! expedit OS, 
i—its lurid green broken by white flash is thev sat in the gard on t e cleat 
foam-—and th ind that tore by her and still summer event ol nt im 
sudden sts and squalls seemed awful doors to see how that n ime ot poke 
| threatenin and yet she had no fear’ was going on He did not address him 
them; rathe they made her strong to . much to her, nor she to him; but 
hstand, and defiant, and even proud of somehow they were never very far away 
r angry and vengeful look. Then, from each other; and they seemed entire 
vrnie nes, a soft sun-touched hill-sid ly satisfied with this half-silent comrade 
vuuld slowly emerge from behind those ship It was *‘ Alison” and Ludovick’ 
VY mistS ol showers and a rainbow how: they were as belonging to the one 
d declare itself against the purple family, along with Flora and Hug and 
isses of the clouds; and here and ther the various excuses that Captain Ludo 
running sea would be struck a vivid vick made for coming over from Ovyre 
en by following shafts of light. And = and planning new excursions were simply 
en all this changing phantasmagoria innumerable, while even during his brief 
S quite near to her; not remote and absences there was always some reminder 
ssively picturesque like the views of of his existence and of his remembrance 
tzerland she had seen, but quite close making its way to the house in which 
yuund her, and she part of them, and Alison lived. 
yVsteriously associated with them, achild It was altogether a very « traordinary 
f the universe like themselves No, state of affairs. But for the name of the 
ven in these wild days of stormand tem- thing, they were to all outward appear 
est she had no fear; these winds and ance conducting themselves precisely as 
louds and sun swept seas were friendly a pair of affianced lovers, and that with 
ngs; she loved to be alone with them, out any concealment or embarrassment 
and listen to their strange, uncertain Nominally they were mer friends, of 
voices. Sometimes she wondered whether course: but this friendship that Alison 
they understood her, and her presence had boldly claimed, and that Captain Lu 
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dovick was in no wise inclined to with 
hold, seemed to be of an extremely de 
voted and exclusive kind And not only 
lid the other members of the household 
witivy acquiesce in these relations, but 
Lunt Gilehrist in especial looked on with 
open approval She no longer app ared 
to regard Capt iin Macdonell asa possible 
lortune-hunter The faet is, she had in 
dignantly resented the insolence, as she 
leemed it, of the Cowan family in en 
leavoring to carry away her ward, her 
especial charge, to marry her to that poor 
voiceless probationer ; and she had given 
everybody to understand that she, Jane 
Gilchrist, meant to put her foot down 
upon that little scheme. She intimated 
plainly enough that she had already 
made some kind of settlement upon Ali 
son, and that she had not the slightest in 
tention of allowing any portion of ler 


money to find its way into the pockets of 


the ‘*stickit minister. 
‘No, no, Alison, my dear,” the old 
dame said, openly. ‘Im a wilful wo 


man when I take anything into my head, 
and I tell ye I'm ready to defy the whole 


o that congregation elders, deacons, 
precentors, and all the rest of them!” 
‘Yes. Aunt Gilehrist,” Alison. said, 


with a smile, ‘‘it’s easy to defy them 
when you don’t live among them 

‘Ay, is that it ?” the old lady said, with 
asharp look. ‘*Are ye feared to go back ? 
Well, just tell them that [ll maybe not 
let ye go back. Tell them I’ve bought ye 
for my own. You're nothing but a white 
slave. And I should not wonder if I did 
not let ye marry at all.” 

‘I'm sure [don’t want to get married, 
aunt,’ said Alison, cheerfully; ‘*I am 
very happy as I am.” 

“Oh yes,” Aunt Gilchrist answered, 
half to herself. ‘* They all say that! But 
it’s wonderful how quick they can change 
their mind when the oecasion comes.” 

Nothing further was said just then, for 
at this moment Captain Ludovick hap 
pened to make his appearance, driving up 
the wagonette that belonged to Oyre. 
They were all bound on an expedition into 
the Braes of Lochaber—the excuse this 
time being that the horses at Oyre did not 
get nearly enough exercise; and as every- 
thing was ready, the whole of the party 
forthwith took their places. By rights, 
Aunt Gilchrist should have been given 
the post of honor next the driver; but as 
she declared she preferred going inside, it 


was remarkable with what equanimity 
\lison, at Captain Ludovick’s sugg: stion. 
rot up and occupied the seat beside him 
After all, she was a kind of stranger and 
guest, and no doubt Captain Ludovick 
wanted to point out to her the objects ot 
interest alone the road 

It was a pleasant morning for setting 
out: the distant village of Corpach was 
shining white among its scattered trees, 
and the little gray monument to Colonel 
Cameron of Fassiefern could be seen dis 
tinctly enough under the velvet -soft 
slope s of the hills. They drove out and 
past the ruins of Inverlochy Castle, that 
seemed to have grown dark with tradition 
and tales of strife and slaughter; and by 
and-by, when they had got away to the 
north of Ben-Nevis, they entered a wild 
moorland country—the long, bare undu 
lations bounded by dark green pine woods, 
and these again leading the eve up to the 
loftier hills, that were all picturesquely 
dappled with sunshine and shadow. This, 
in truth, was rather a monotonous high 
way—its chief feature being the road-side 
cairns of stones built up where a funeral 
procession had rested the coffin on their 
way to the chureh-yard in the lonely 
glen; and perhaps it was the sight of 
these rude memorials that induced Cap 
tain Ludovick to tell his companion the 
sad story of Princess Deirdri, whose name 
is supposed to linger in that of the vit 
rified fort, Dundearduil, in Glen Nevis. 
The beautiful Irish princess, as some may 
eare to know, was beloved of King Con 
nacher of Ulster, but she would have no 
thing to do with him, seeing that he was 
old and ugly, red-haired and squint-eyed, 
whereupon Connacher shut her up in 
prison. But there were three young men, 
nephews of the king, who were sorry for 
the captive princess, and they succeeded 
in freeing her, and in escaping along with 
a party of followers across the seas to the 
western Highlands, where they settled 
first of all upon the shores of Loch Etive 
Whether Naos, one of the three brothers, 
and the Princess Deirdri had been in love 
with each other before they forsook their 
native country is not stated; however, in 
this new land they did love each other, 
and were married, and lived in great hap 
piness. After several years the King of 
Ulster professed to forgive them, and in 
vited them to go home again; and the 
Princess Deirdri was against that, having 
anxious forebodings of treachery: but 
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eve ntually they pers iaded her to go It 
is on her vovage across the seas t it 
composed her lament on le vine t} 
rious places whe re she had been so hap 
)) and the story tells how all her com 
nions were move d to tears as she sang 
i } () ¢ , } 
” 
i 
| l ~— ] 
* * * . " 
ad OG 
. \ : 
le Va ‘A 
2 * * * . 
G m OG 


Deirdri’s mournful antieipations proved 





correct: Connacher, finding her more 
vutiful than ever, straightway slew her 
isband, hoping to win her for himself 


it the faithful princess did not linger 


ehind—she managed to borrow a knife 
rom a boatman, plunged it into her 
som, and fell dead on her husband's 
rpse, so that the lovers went together 


pse, 
to lands still more unknown than even 
and Li chaber. 

the tale he 


id her; and then he went on to say 


ie far Glen Etive 


Such was the substance of 


‘Il knew of another Princess Deirdri. 
iough whenever I thi of her I sutfer 


lik 
pretty sharp twinge of This 


it \ 


remorse. 
I was 
shooting-box right away up in the high 
the Monaghlea 
st lonely and unfrequented place y 


S how was once small 


at a 


est reo of hills—the 


1On 
Th ou 


yuld imagine—and one morning we were 


ip in the corries driving the woods for 
black game. The beaters were just get 
ting to the end of a drive, when a young 


roebuck came flashing out of the bushes 


ud crossed me about thirty yards off; 


it was an easy shot, and I dropped him. 
But t 


he next moment I began to wonder 
any roe-deer being so high up in the 
hills, for they generally keep to the woods 
ind glens the 

Then 
Quite ear 
1 the summer a young buck and a 
voung had up 
these wilds, and ] suppose they had taken 


farther down; so when 
eepers came along I asked them 
[ found out what I had done 

i 
doe come straying into 
a fancy to the neighborhood, for they re 
mained there, though none of the rest of 
the herd ever followed them. They had 


the whole place to themselves, and when 
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keepers happened to come on 
thev were al s ind t ther, eit 
teeadin wou in ne tI l KS 0 l ! 
on thie irl i ] net 
beaters ad ag SI ! Ol I ! I { 
Lhe doe had ¢ l ad ind es ped t 
vas thie lig i nite 
ea 1? ) " 0 ine thie 
nded | tv sorry 
I ean tell \ e ¢ ied s 1 
ere leisurely di l along ““T we 
ten thought of the e time those two 
must have had together, for it is a ve 
prett place up tlie e] l s 
and clear streams | ‘ s—and 
all that summer th \ id the le dis 
trict to themselves And a very hai 
some yvoung? roevuck i! was, too ly 


his head mounted at Ovre 


er shot a roe-deer since 
And what became of the other one 
Alison ced 
‘Well, she was 


little 


asi 
about t] 


f and th 


ror some tim iter en s 
dis ippeare d. I suppose she went bac k 


the herd; and I sometimes wonder wheth 
er that Princess Deirdri used to think of 
the happy days she spent with her Naos 
up in the Corrie-nan-Shean. I don't lil 
to think of that idyl of the hills, but it has a 
saved the life of many a roebuck sinc 
Now, the luckless young Irish princess 


that 


| driven 





came into their talk still onee again 


and in this wist They hac 


aay, 
} 


away along Glen Spean (and it v wit 


is 


no little interest that she regarded Kep 


1 


poch House, for she 


good deal about the 


had come to know a 


Macdone lls of Kep 
p rch, and their deeds of other davs) until 
this 
r drive they stopped 

the 


went 


they came to Bridge of Roy: and as 


was the end of thei 


the solitary little inn; horses we 


taken out while they inside to order A 


] But 


lunch, 
is not supposed to pe 


luncheon in the Highlands 





complete without 
boiled potatoes ; and w these were Ix 


hile 
ing got ready, Captain Ludovick and Ali 


son went stroll about the place, 


thei 
ing them down to the river. 


out for a 
*wandering footsteps eventually lead ' 
They talked i 
of various things, but only now and again, 
for this companionship of theirs seemed 
to suffice without etfort mutual 
entertainment; and w at length they 
reached the bridge they paused there, and 
Alison, the better to look down into the 
rocky through the 


any at 


nen 


chasm which clear 


brown water flowed, placed both arms on 
the rude stone parapet, and bent her head 
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was said for some time: 


she was used to silence, and content with 
it: it was enough for her that Ludovick 


But presently he took hold of her hand, 
hdraw it, as, in their 
present reiations she ought to have done 


‘t it about time 


Lo ive me with this make-believe ?” 

She flushed quickly, and raised her 
head a tle bit, so that she could see his 
f; I chose 


What make-believe?” she asked. 
though she well knew 


The pretence of be ing only friends.” 


uswered. ‘‘IT love you; I think you 
ove m¢ vhat is the use of hiding it?” 

What is the use of anything else?” 
S said, rather wistfully. Then she 
raised her head somewhat, and spoke with 
greater clleerfulness: ** Are we not happy 
enoug! e are, Ludovick ?” 

As e are! he exclaimed. a or. 
this is all very well—and it’s very plea 
sant fo1 Oo be continually torveth« r 

it don't ou sometimes look forward a 
ttle bit It's very pleasant for me to be 
seelng uu nearly every day, and to be 


with you for hours and hours ata stretch ; 


but how long iil it last? 


or You will be 
fone away You won't be so happy 
then, \V i yous I shall not, I know 
And for yourself, Alison, don’t you rath 
er think you will be like the Princess 
Deirdri ien she was bidding wood by to 
all the places she had known; and don't 
vou think you will look back more than 
once to the days when you and I were to 
rether here But there won't be so much 
happiness then.’ 


| 
Her eves were filled with sudden tears; 
way her head somewhat 

Indeed I know that,” she said, in a 
low voice that was rather uncertain. ‘‘I 
have—gone through that before.” 

Ver ell,’ said he, at once, ‘‘ let us 
take the other way. What is the use of 
concealment There is no use in it any 
longer. Let me write this very evening to 
your father, and I will tell him that you 
W hat can be 


and I mean to get married. 
simpler than that?” 
She suddenly rose erect, and faced him 
Lene d eyes 
Oh no, I couldn’t do that!” she said, 
breathless ‘T couldn't, Ludovick!—I 
I daren't! 
Very well,” said he, gently. ‘‘ Per- 
haps that is too much—too abrupt. But 


what I want to do is to convince you that 
you entirely exaggerate the horror which 
your friends and relatives would exhibit 
if they were told you were going to marry 
a Catholic. I don’t believe they would 
show any horror at all. It is the Cath 
olic doctrines and ritual they hold in ab 
horrence; and they would know well 
enough that neither would concern you 
in the least—that you net d have nothing 
to do with either. Then your family 
have seen me—they know I haven't clo 
ven feet and horns 

‘*T did not tell them you were a Catho 
lic, Ludovick,” she said, rather ruefully 

‘IT wish now you had,” he made answer 


‘But never mind. Here is my proposal 
now. Perhaps making the announce 
ment in that way to your father would 


be too abrupt. But I want to get you to 
believe that there will 


e no such wild 
dismay as you expect. Very well: write 
to your sister Agnes, and tell her frankly 
all aboutit. Confidein her. You will see 
what she Says; and I am pretty certain it 
won't alarm you.” 

She looked up again with more hope 
fulness in her eyes 

‘I thought of it onee, Ludovick,” she 
said, rather shy ly. 

‘*Do it now, then—this evening,” said 
he. ‘‘ But thendo it the right way. Don't 
put it before her as if it was some vague 
proposition that might as well be dis 
missed, for the better comfort of every 
body concerned. Alison,” he continued, 
regarding her, ‘* you will tell her that the 
relationship between you and me is some 
thing beyond recall, It is so, is it not ?” 

He could hardly hear her answer. 

‘I—I hope so, Ludovick.”’ 

He grasped her hand more tightly than 
ever. 

‘Then let this be the first step, my 
darling; and you will see that your fears 
will vanish away one by one. You have 
courage enough for anything—I can see 
it every day—and why not for this? 
Come away now—yonder is Flora at the 
door of the inn, waving a handkerchief 
for us. And don’t you forget to tell 
everything quite frankly to your sister.” 

As they were walking back to the inn 
she looked up to him with a smile. 

‘Do you know, Ludovick,” said she 
‘that when I am with you, when I hear 
you talking, I have no fears at all! Ev 
erything seems quite simple and easy.” 

And indeed when they had returned to 
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them seated 


n, and all of 


the table in the little parlor, no one 


were 


have imagined from her manner 
serious conversation had taken 
‘ 


vtween these two on Roy Bridge. 


is quite animated and cheerful; 
submitted to some rail ery on the 
f Aunt Gilehrist with the 
yod-humor. 
vas somewhat silent: 
red the 
t to her own room, and remained 
And when 

} ; 


1 and de spatehe d John 


il ‘ nome s ¢ 


th moment she ente house 


re for a econsiderabie time 





post-office with the letter she 
seemed restless and un 
and she even lingered about the 


irden, pretending to examine the 


} 1] 
s shrubs, until he had actually come 


again But when she had ascer 


from him that the letter had been 


: irretrievably posted, her 
tenance ele are d consiaer% bly ; and, 
ibably to make light of her previous 
Lit tude, she cas rally as ced John 
her he had ever been to Bridge of 
No, mem; it’s along weh from here,” 
| John 
Alison did not imme 
bold 
burial 
when they were up 


But see Ing that 


vy dismiss him, Johnny made 





¢ 


isk her if she had been at the 
und that mornil 
he Braes 

W hat 
ured of him. 


Well, I 


burial-ground, Johnny ?” she 


am not remembering the 


ot it said Johnny, after a mo 
s pause, “‘but it is up in the hills 
iateffer, and many’s the time I hef 
ird of it. The old people used to be 
ied there for years and years. But 


hat | hef been told is thus,” John con 


ied, with a demure twinkle in his eye, 
iat they were burying a Protestant in 


t place, where there wass 


none but 
iolies pefore, and ever after that at 


\\+ 


Y t there wass a terrible noise of clash 


of swords and shields and dirks: and 
he people living the re were frighten 
to go by that way. Oh, a terrible 


was; and when 


hey went to the 

Church minister—well, mebbe he 

iss not believing the story, but he could 
; 


ahl: and 
elt the more ahful the clashing and the 


+ 


nothing a the darker the 


ise Cosh, I think the Protestant man 


as a ferry good fighter, when the whole 


them could not put him out! And 
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then it grew to be so bad that thev had to 
send for a Cat] ¢ priest; and he brought 
some holy-wate th him, and said the 
pravers over the grou and now it is 
abl quate again rut < ) WV ild 
not like to b 0 ul it it 
night.’ 

“Are you a Pr Catholic 
Johnny \] 1 as i ad ¢ 
new interest 

lo nn ooked hye ora 
SCC yn 

\ lat vill you Db or be Vourse fl 
mem he said, cautiouslh 

But this return questior 1 ery 
shock ng thing It was perfectly oby ous 
that this Laodicean sought to tind out 
what her faith was merely that he might 
cheerfully declare himself of the same 
way of thi KIng and she could not coun 
tenance any such piece of depravity; so 


she mace some excuse for breaking off the 


conversation and departed Into the house 
It was a co iple of days thereafter that 


she received the answer to tne le tler she 


had sent to Kirk o° Shield Klora and 
she had been out driving with Aunt Gil 


christ until late in the afternoon ( 
wonder, Captain Ludovick was not with 
them—he had been summoned away on 
and when they returned home 
Hugh who declared 
that he had been working hard 


busine SS 


they were met by 


all day, 
and besoucht the two girls to go out with 
him for a row in the gig, for there was a 
clear evening licht 


shining al i) rund, 


and the loch was still Flora good-na 
turedly acquiesced, and sodid Alison; and 
vith rone 


that Hugh hap 


» 43 721 , 
both of them would have forth 
7 ] 1 " 

aown to the shore, but 


pened to say 


‘Oh, there’s a letter for you, Alison, 
lving on the lobby tabl Shall I bring 
it for you?” 

‘No,” she said, rather hastily—and 


with some color mounting to her face, for 
she guessed what this might be—‘'I will 
get it myself. Will you 
boat, Flora? I shall 
moment 


be after you in a 


So she quickly went back through the 
carden, entered the house, and found the 
letter lying there. Rather breathlessly 


she tore it open, and glanced rapidly over 
vonderf i] strange 


heart. 


its several pages, witha 
feeling rising and rising in her 


For what was all this Remonstrances ? 


repre yaches ¢ 


um she was earning for herself, and the 


warnings of the oppr »bri 
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shame she was bringing on those nearest 
ind dearest to her? No: it was far from 
that: and she read with an ever-increas 
ng wonder and a joy that she could hard 
ly have explained to herself. The aston 


ishing thing was that Agnes did not even 
once refer to the fact of Ludovick Mae 
donell being a Catholie—though that had 


been put prominently enough in Alison’s 


letter to her. This was all praise of Ludo 

vick Macdonell himself: though how Ag 

nes could have discerned so many fine and 
admirable qualities in him during the brief 
hour of his visit, her sister was far too sur 

prised and pleased to stay toinquire. And 
very alfectionately did Agnes write of Al 

ison herself—quite unusually so, indeed, 
for people in Kirk o’ Shields are reticent 
in such matters; but now there was acon 

venient distance separating them, and she 
could say things on paper that probably 
she would not have said to Alison herself. 
And not only did the younger sister ap 
pear extremely gratified, and even proud, 
that Alison was going to marry the young 
man who had seemed to her so much of a 
hero, but also she said plainly that she 
was glad the arrangement on which the 
Cowan family counted was not going to 
be carried out. She confessed that she 
had always looked forward to seeing Ali 
son a minister's wife: there was some 
thing so wise and gentle and thoughtful 
about her that she would be a great help 
and comfort toa congregation; but James 
Cowan was not her ideal of a young min- 


ister; moreover, until he got a church, she 


feared Alison would have been unhappy 


while living at Corbieslaw. And might 
she write to Captain Macdonell to con- 
cratulate him? And would he answer her 
letter She wanted to tell him a good 
deal about her sister that perhaps he had 
not discovered yet. Of course, if this was 
to be a secret in the mean time, as Alison 
appeared to desire, then a secret it should 
be; but she did not understand why there 
was any necessity. And then the letter 
wound up with all sorts of kind wishes 
and messages: it was about as comforting 
an epistle as ¢ ould have been composed in 
these peculiar circumstances. 

For many and many a day thereafter 
that happy evening lingered in Alison’s 
memory, though she hardly knew how 
she got through the garden, and across the 
road, and down the shingle to the boat 
that was awaiting her. All the air seem- 
ed full of music; this was like a love-letter 


that had been sent her; all kinds of wist 
ful fancies that had once been discarded 
were summoned back now; and she wish 
ed to say just two words to Ludoviek, and 
to look into his eves. 

**You seem to have had good news. 
Alison,” said Flora to her, when she had 
vot seated at the tiller, and the two cous 
ins were leisurely pulling out into thi 
loch 
‘* Yes,” she answered, with her cheeks 
grown rosy red, ‘‘I—I have had a ve 
kind letter—from Agnes.” 

“Oh, from Agnes?” Flora repeated 
with a glance of surprise; but she said 
nothing further; and presently brother 
and sister had settled into their long steady 
stroke, which seemed to afford them suf] 
cient interest and occupation. 

As for Alison, she did not care to brea 
the gracious silence that was all around 
them; her heart was murmuring to he) 
of its own happiness as they pulled along 
She did not think of asking herself 
whether there was not something sus 
picious in the fact of Agnes having so 
completely ignored all her references to 
Captain Ludovick being a Catholic, and 
the possible trouble arising therefrom 
she did not reflect that her sister might 
out of an extreme delicacy and kindness 
have refused, at such a time, to Sav any 
thing that would dim her tender hopes 
No; she only thought that she would | 
to show this letter to Ludovick. Did 
not conlirm all his prognostications 
Was it not a fair beginning? Her heart 
within her said yes again and again, with 
an exceeding comfort and joy. 

Moreover, she had plenty of time to 
weave these fond fancies; for the two 
cousins, as they worked away at the oars, 
were humming together snatches of Gaelic 
airs that did not interfere with her. It 
was a beautiful evening, now that the sun 
had sunk behind the western hills: just 
above the lofty peaks the sky was of the 
clearest gold, fading into a pale translu 
cent purple overhead; while the waters 
of the loch around them were all of a trem 
bling and lapping lilae-gray, with the uni 
versal, sudden, bewildering ripples grown 


almost black. *As the time went by, tli 
twilight became more wan and ghostly: 
and yet the objects along the opposite 
shore, under the darkening hills and the 
pine woods, could be made out with a 
strange, a livid, distinctness. Then the 
first lights began to appear—a quivering 
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at told of a 


anh alc hor 


inge ray here and there t! 


stant window, or perhaps of 


f 


1 vacht making all snug for the 


VW hen 


nicht 


they finally got ashore, and made 


house through the ear 


ay upto the 


about 
{ } 
the 


iold she pa ised 


opine ween them and 
On the thres] 


ir sky 
looked back 
ered 


»> de remennl 


1 dreams. 


CHAPTER 
FROM 


XVI 


A BOLT THE BLUE 


as it happened, the verv next day 
another 


communie from 


Shields, that was destined to lead 


ition 
Kirk o 
way toa sudden and unexpected crisis 
\ little accident helped When Aunt 
unopened « nvelop 
where the 
of the family were seated at the table for 
Doctor 
dropped in by chance 


Lie 


Gilchrist took the as vet 
ith her into the parlor, rest 


afternoon tea—the havine also 


and just as she 
was about to sit down, she struck her foot 

Kor 
a second she bit her lip in silence, and it 


sharply against the leg of the chair. 


was clear she was suffering considerable 
pain; then she muttered to herself, 


“Dang this confounded thing!” 
the Doe 


“might be a 


‘Your language, Jane,” said 


tor, quite vood naturedly, 


little more gentle.” 
‘Oh, my language!” she said, opening 


‘My language, indeed! 
fine 


vrath. 
You ean talk 
oxides, and that 
kind, to —but 
in ich cood your long W inded names have 
me! Here, 


me a cloth slipper 


forth in 


enough about your 
sulphates, and trash o’ 
bamboozle a lot of fools! 


ever done to Alison, run 


away and get this in 
fernal fire is like to burn my toe off, now 
it’s begun again!” 

Alison went quickly away, and returned 
with a pair of cloth slippers, and forthwith 
the hurt a measure relieved. 
But when Alison was for unbuttoning the 


foot was in 
other boot, her aunt said no—the one was 
enough. 

‘* Why, aunt,” she protested, ‘‘do you 
mean to say you can sit in comfort with 


foot the 


a boot on one and a shoe on 


other 
**Oh, listen, mother,’ 
‘Isn't that like Alison ? 


Flora cried. 
Isn't she prim 
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and precise ¢ 
old maid! 
More 
‘she'll grow 
who declared 
stvle to ha 
Sift 
handkerehie 


cvined that t 


I 
hat 


an invention of th 
But me 
her seat, 
Was vexed 
been so e: 
haps she was all more 
} 
the young Munroes chose 
selves surreptitiously me 
they were openly aid 
the Dector, while Mrs 
on and listened mild 
Aunt Gilehrist would ] 


nothing to sav to that ril 


cident, and that 
and abetted by 
Munro 


‘ment 


looked 


aus 


t ape f } i} 
LO eCSCAT Drow Lie 


jee rs, Sne betook hersell 


roht h 
mil ibd 


vhich otherwis« 
| table 


ed on the 
And presently it was p 


reeived that the 
contents thereof were exciting her in 


common ae 


ho 
Indeed, her astonish 


ment and resentment caused her to break 


forth into brief muttered exclamations 


1 } ] 
showed clearly 


exclamations that enough 
What Was passing in ! 


* Well, I declare 


ering 


ier mind 
l, with with- 
soul 
woman’ mad! ark, 
mad!....B 
me like 
the like 
‘What's your new 
tor asked. 
“ts somebody 
taught them,” 
ly. 


contempt and 


body, the staring 
To t ilk to 
did 


this! hear 


the Doe 


8, Jane 


that w 
] 


said she, look 


] 
intS a lesson 


ing up fie ree 


** And, my word, they'll get it!” 
‘Tf it’s anything serious,” said he 


ia 


,aml 


ably enough, ‘‘I wouldn't advise you to 


answer it in your present state of mind.” 
s My present state of mind!” she retort 


ed, What 


about my present state of mind 


With scorn. know 


I sup 


pose you would like to doctor that too! 


do you 


brown messes and white messes once 
every three hours—to be well shaken—is 
that the Man, man 

Dunean, 1 wonder ye do not take all your 
phosphates and hydrates and stuff down 
to the sea night and tumble 
them in when there’s nobody looking!” 


thing this time ? 


some dark 


‘I might as well, if I had many pa- 
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like you, Jane,” her brother said, 
reat ood-humor and pres¢ ntly, 
rugal meal being ended, he was the 


] 


fessional duties call 


s pro! 


But Aunt Gilchrist took Alison with 


to! ) room 
| ‘ It at ! Said the ine nsed 
{ dani Read that, Alison, and tell 
( ther such impudent oO 
i hi ( noe Vy de \ ria 
Alison 1 the letter—which she at 
pric ceived to be from Mrs. Cowan, of 
‘oO iesia ind carefully and deliberate 
read t through: but as she had no 
nerves on fire to worry her, she did not 
rh il Lhing CAlt ilated to arouse 
o tieres torm of indignation. She was 
very much embarrassed, it is true, for it 
iS a about rself and her prospects 
but in so far as the tone of this commu 
nication to rd Aunt Gilchrist was con 
cerned, it was almost servile indeed it 
have been the specious plausibility 
ot the We epistie that had irritated the 
eC hi 0 t 
‘Well int,’ said Alison, ‘* I don’t se 
wnvthin t to anger you.” 


‘Nothing to anger me!” she exclaimed, 
W hat ht has that woman to interfere 


W hat business has she to write 


to me at i So you're ‘ devoted to the 
service of the Lord,’ are you, ‘and the in 
terests of His church’ Indeed, now 
But does she think I cannot tell what that 
means \V but | can, though | was 
not bor yest rday, Alison, my dear: not 
i bit of it The service of the Lord is 
that I’m t provide that stickit minister 
th a house and a wife at the same time, 
ind os rt the whole concern. Oh, 
that’s a fine way of providing for him 
better than waiting and waiting for a pul 
pit \ | rit, my word! To stick up a 


crayture like that in a pulpit: Ill tell ye 
iat he’s better fit for—I’d stick him up 
in a ce lield to frighten the crows away! 

nd then ‘the distractions and tempta 
tions surrounding young people,’” Aunt 
Gilchrist continued, turning to the letter 
wain ell me, now, Alison do ve 
think this man has a suspicion that 


there’s something between you and Cap 


\] son flushe la rose red, but she an 


swered frankly enough: 
I don’t know,aunt. It is quite pos 
sible I wrote to Agnes the other day 


about—about Ludovick; and she may by 
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chance have dropped some hint ( 


perhaps it’s this—Mr. James Cowan met 


t 


vValking with with Captain Macdor 





ellin Kirk o Shields one day, and he ma 
have spoken to her about the Strange 
and—ai { perhaps that’s it.” 


So I’m to be her cat’s-paw, am J] 
Aunt Gilchrist resumed, still indignant 
With this hapless letter. ‘'J’m to see that 
the stickit minister is provided fon And 


its all for the service of the Lord, « 





cours il interests of the chur 
My ce Ss send her an answer s 

e ex ( lll teach her to dict te 
me, With her cringing, fawning, snea 
pretences 


Then she turned to Alison herself. 
Now, Al son,” said she, in a mut 
centler way, I'm not blinder than ot 
people; and [ve seen the way that you 
and your Captain Ludovick, as they ea 
lliin, are aye together. I'm not go 
to ask ye questions, for young folk 
have their secrets—it’s part of the pla | 
suppose; but this I will say to you 

I'm bound to say to you—that ye nee 
not be afraid to speak to me about h 
No, I give ye my word: I've seen eno 

of him, and I will say this, that a f 
franker, better-natured young man n¢ 
stepped in shoes. I was not quite so « 
bout him at one time; and I t 


the leeberty of giving him a hint or two 





for I’m an old woman, Alison, and y« 
a young one; but I do honestly belir 
this now—I do honestly believe he wou 
take ye this minute if ye had not a pr 
‘Aunt,’ said Alison—but there we 


tears of cratitude trembling 


on her lash 
and her voice was not very firm—‘* thi 
would have been ho concealment a 
least of all from you—but it all seemed so 
hopeless. It was broken off because I 
because I told him they would never agree 
to it He is a Catholie.” 

Yes, that’s true, he is a Catholic—I 
had forgotten that. But who's the 
That woman Cowan?” said Aunt Gi 
christ, beginning to snilf and fume again 
at the mere mention of her enemy 
‘What have they got to do with you 
Who asked their permission? If y¢ 
want to marry the young man, what bus 
ness is it of theirs whether he is a Catho 
lic or not? The impudence of some peo 
ple, I do declare!” 

** No, aunt, it wasn’t the Cowans I was 


mostly thinking of, nor yet the congrega 





IN FAR LOCHABER. 
m generally, though I made sure 
terribly ag ! 


my ii 


from her 
naa Catholhe 
And Maced 
this. eh 

We 


th dow! 


Acnes's 


I suppose he 


think so too!” 
a proud 
warrant him 
be off 
is woman 
an answer, : ell f think reform Johnny now 
of the look of her face whe it, iphill on W hen 
ray 


could j ki und thi like reason him out of 


and wai 


It 
1e your secrets, or ye m: ‘Il me she remonstrated 
your secrets, ]u ‘ : Lei - | | own conduct 
St if | don't al air rl revengeful t 
ssoonashe some excuse or 


th your C: tain | 


ali 
comes back to Fort William.” ness QOQne mor 


Alison lings red, still ardit iat let ready to go ck 
it to the win 
‘** Aunt Gilchrist,” said she, *’ ust she had unconsei 
not say anythine th: ill vex the Cow not wish to play the spy on 
1S They are gr frien f mv f this window commanded 
s, and they are importan : garden, the road 
» church.” Johnny was anywhere abo 
The wise little woman!” Aunt | . some 
christ said, with another laugh ‘Well, 
perhaps Lil not answer the fool according fashion, aft 
to her folly, but I'll give her a bit of n lecture him 
mind all the same Now go away, and she perceiy 
tell Flora to stop that strumming, for lm _ talking to a 
roing to write.” the railings, in the road 
So Alison departed—very grateful to not seem much harm 
Aunt Gilchrist for the kindly things she clear that Johnny was tryi 
had said about Capta n Ludo ick, but not the small boy to come rout 


much reassured otherwise She knew into the garden: but the o 


very well that this brisk, independent, head and remained where he 
cheerful little Gallio was about the last upon Johnny took someth 

person to understand the Kirk o’ Shields pocket and showed it The 
folk, or what they would think of this approached a little nearer. ‘' 


proposed marriage. Her ways were not made out that what Johnny 
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) 
ind was a common clay pipe and now 
d out a mateh and lit the pipe, 


he passed through the railings to 


mall boy, who begwan to smoke. She 
merry that John should have 

hin that flaxen-haired urchin 

so wicked ; practice; but little did she 
il it all meant, phe went back 


hh hie r dre sslng, re solved Lo re buke 


When sh ot hold of him later on, she 


What were you about this morning 
Johnny Is ippose you tho ight no one 
S you How dare you go and teach a 
Littic ry to smoke tobacco 2?” 

Now Johnny, so far from being dis 
( certed or Iriaiite ned erinned in hon 


est anticipation that she would enjoy his 


] ‘ ( 

\ Cos t wass the finest thing I 
¢ i * said he. ‘“‘He wass getting 
seecker and seecker, and whiter and 


and before he went aweh he 
could searee L\ eral] along the road.” 
Then a suspicion of the truth flashed 
upon her, 


Do vou mean to say,” she demanded, 
] 


that vou deliberately got that little boy 
to smoke in order to make him sick ?” 
Vell,” said Johnny, sturdily, ** there 


hass been more than once that him and 


his big brother they were throwing stons 
rit And 1 said to myself, ‘Ferry 
ell; throw aweh; it is your turn now; 
it | be my turn some other time.’ ” 


Yes,” said she, indignantly, ‘‘ but you 


took good care it was not the big brother 
ve \\ ¢ ‘ revenged on 


Johnny was not a whit abashed by this 


Well,” said he, ‘‘the big brother is big 


er than me, and he throws stons at me; 


and if the little one is smaller than me, 


then it is my turn, Twois too many for 
oli but when you cet them separate, 
then is the chance. Cosh, that one will 


not be for throwing stons for a little 
while And if he did not want to smok, 
what made him smok ?” 

[ suppose you pretend d to be friends 
with him?” said she, but in truth she de 
spaired of bringing this incorrigible lad to 
a sense of his Iniquities 

Johnny grinned again. 


Oh ay, he wass ferry suspeecious at 


the first Mebbe he thought there wass 
eunpoother in the pipe. But I had to 
light it myself and gif it to him; and I 
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said he would never be a man at ahl un 
til he learned to smok; and I said that 
smokkin wass ferry nice—and mebbe so it 
uz, or they would not be ahl at it. But 
where is he now?” continued Johnny 
with a sudden, incoherent laugh of fie: a 
ishness. ‘* Well, I think he is lying down 
on the shore, with his head on the eold 


stons, and his cheeks as white as a sheet 


of papen 

‘*T suppose you think it very clever to 
torture a small boy like that,” said she 
angrily ‘**But wait a little. Wait till 


he tells his people at home—wait till he 


tells his big brother—then you ll catch 
But this threat was not of the least 


‘No, no, 'm not thinking he will do 


that,” Johnny said, coolly. ‘* He will not 
say a word to any one, not to any one at 
ahl, for fear of a strapping. He will not 
say a word. But he will be in less of a 


hurry to throw stons at me again!” 

And then once more she had to give up 
the task of reforming this reprobate as 
something quite hopeless; for Johnny 
had always some argument with which 
to meet her remonstrances. Nor was 
any use to warn him that sooner or late 
he would receive a sound thrashing, for 
he had been let off too many times before 


besides, in this strange world in which 


found himself, surrounded on all hands 
by malevolent creatures, armed with fists 
and claws and hoofs and stings to injure 
him, he had so much to do in fighting 
these enemies and in getting his revenge 
(either on them or their congeners) that 
he soon forgot warnings. He was too 
busy, in faet—for he was determined not 
to have the worst of this incessant con 
flict; and where he could not win to vie 
tory by strength, he could fall back upon 
a very respectable fund of patience and 
astuteness and malicious cunning. 

One evening Flora and Alison were 
strolling backward and forward through 
the garden, arm in arm. They were bare 
headed, for the air was warm and still; 
Flora carried a scarlet double poppy hang 
ing from her hand; Alison had a white 
rose at her neck. And no doubt any pass 
er-by would have thought that these two 
pensive maidens were merely drinking in 
the balmy air, and idly regarding the 
various bright beds of pansies and snap 
dragon and sweet-william; whereas the 
truth was that Miss Flora was entertain- 





C el! companlor \ I sundry eX] 
es of fie Ow! especlallV as reg 
iIn@ met in ! rinsensate folly 
ylicit is shi id seen these ex 
diverse occasions It is ard 

ing conversati for Miss | 
inkly confessed that nothing delig 

r so much as to se ( ULTa Ge Tee 

veers di iwhnon hneraccount, and tt 

irkiv tO Conceal Lhe sale Her own 

S and cog ietries were hehtly lo 


er: but A 


ie knew WwW 


tter underhand bickering 


ind animosities The 


as in this handsome 


ifficient admission 


“ae 
Hollo 

ok along t 
eome DdackK 


r-thougnt 


Mrs. Maclnnes to be 


aemure s 


Gans 


©) 


she exclaimed, h 
ie road there 
And then, as 
W lm 0 


oT t 


und striy 


mire 





a 2ood de a 


he st 
Mes 


Liha 


seves Was a 
ippening to 
Ss Ludovick 


roun 


sprays of 


a sudden af 


] 4 
ad to 


er coppe r beech, tor the adining-room fre 
place lL wonder why some of the old 
eopie Cail L thre blood eech Sore 
rend, most | rely | SUPpPoOse lean ¢o 
ound without getting mv bonnet 
So she went down to the gate just in 
1 Lo Thies | lIGOVICK Lhere SHOOK 
mds With him ma isked him about 
rtain common friends o lel! Edin 
rch, and then went care SI\ 1 eC) 
L\ By this means she ‘ 1 tO na 
\lison alone in the rae. 
l have somet ne to te ou, Ludo 
( said shi racy S el hie 
trnie ip 
Ana | cal See ) vour face ft il { 
sn't very bad news,” said he Let's s 
adown on t S Seat, and ou Can tell me 
ill about it Well 
I have hie urd from Agnes she said, 
ien thev were s¢ ited togwether wast out 
side the house 
‘Yes, and she hasn't cried Bo ey’ at 
Lil he said cheerfully 
‘No 
Didn't I tell ou he broke 
Wasn't I sure of it We now. there 
is some encouragement tor vou that will 
o e vou heart of grace or a beginning 
it least 
Yes, but, Ludovick Alison said, with 
» kind of rueful smile its all verv well 
for you to make eht of difficulties—for 
ou simp won t OOK il them Now 
n this letter it is rather odd that \ones 
doesn't say a single ord about your being 
i Catholic 
\ LXX \ i59.— 34 


S ld a on 

But L particula ’ 

f epi s id ‘ 
over this matte a a i 
erplieXities md ed 
sne doesn t s i { s ‘ 
il PHe SAVS A ( el hice 

{ 

i ou, a s nd to. 
there's nota rad egard to 
question | rote to le abn 

Beea ime thatis unnecessary 

} } } 4 

and she Kiet 
Alison shook her head doubtfull 
Lam not so sure sie said 


ever, there is one thing | must te 





\ int Gile irist KHOWS a | about 
and she approves 
Of course she does,” said this hapless 


young man, who did not dream how soon 


his buoyant confidence and dearest HOpes 


were all to be dashed to the ground se 


could have foretold that Your aunt Gil 


christ and | are excellent friends, and 


quite inderstand each other We hada 
talk last summer—about you But what 
led | LO Say anvthinge ce hit 





Oh ves, | remember sa he, care 
essly the fe ) the long-tailed 
( il nd the flab OUSeYS 

And—and Mrs. Cowa rote to Aunt 
Griliechrist abou ( OUT Te 

Reall Phat $ ery mia ery 
considerate he said or he did not seem 
to concern himself'mueh about this rival 

She wanted to secure the prize for her 
opeful son. Very natural. Well 

‘Well, Aunt Gilchrist was very angry 

besides, she happened to hurt her foot 
just as she got the tette1 and that made 
her all the more. irritable and before 


sending her answer she questioned me 
wbout about you, Ludovick and she ap 


proved at one 


- 
f 


invthing about vour being a Catholic 


There! said he There is another 
one 
But Alison was not so confident as he 
Was 
I'm afraid t tal er of Aut (x 
christ s Vill Make miusecniel Ludoviel 


Ooh, nonsense he erred Why \] 


on. vou mustn ft e afraid of those peo 


poie You're It) Lochaber how you re 
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not in Kirk o' Shields I believe they 
co you when they get vou among them 


vou that have ceourace md nerve for 


anything when vour own natural self 
cets thie ipperhanad Here vou are not 
frightened of anything—I believe you'd 


we Johnny's big Dufle himself if you 


iw him coming along the road And 
now you have got an answer trom the 
only two people you have consulted; and 


thev don t anticipate any terrible 


Opposition (Ot course said he present 
th more of gentie consideration in 

Ss voles I quite understand your hesi 
tation You find vourself at present very 
much alone You don't know what may 
tppen and vou have been bro wht up 

to put weight on the opimion of all those 
people But vou see, Alison, if once the 
definite step were taken, you wouldn't be 
anv longer alone vou would have given 


me the right to be your protector, and | 
in answer for it that I will take car 
vou shant be harmed or interfered wit! 
bY anvbody Ss Opinion or Opposition You 
are aione how You wouldnt be alone 
She looked up to him, as if already ap 
pealing for that guidance and protection, 
Then what would you have me do 
now 
‘Well said he I don’t think vou 
} } 


eould do better. in order to be rid of all 


} 


Lnese anXt¢ 


ties. than write to vour father 


at onee, and tell him frankly the whole 


position of atfairs 

Her eves widened with a sudden appre 
hension then she said CrAVELNS 

‘IT would rather wait—until I could 
Writing seems so cold a 
thing 

He said, with a smile 

Won't vou have lost a great part of 

vour courage, Alison, When once you are 
back in Kirk o’ Shields And in the mean 
time. whv should vou sutfer anxietv, when 
the way Is ¢ lear 


The wav Was not so ciear as he Ima 


aimed At this moment Flora made her 
appearance, approaching the gate with a 
few branches of the bloody beech in 
her hand As she came up through the 
rarden sne said 

Now vou may scold me, Alison, as 
much as you please Il met the postman 
this afternoon, and got the letters trom 


; 


him. and the one for you I put in my 


pocket, and forgot all about it until a 


couple of minutes ago. Here itis. I'm 
very sorry 
I’m sure it doesn’t matter,” Alison 
said, as she took the letter from Flora 
who straightway went into the houss 
with her leaves 
And then Alison glanced at the envel 
op, and started slightly 
This is from Agnes,” said she to her 
companion You won't mind my oper 
1g it perhaps she has something fu 
Lher to say 
\s for him, he was anticipating no 
evil, and it did not occur to him to wateh 
the expression of her face as she ran het 
frightened eves over these brief pages 
that were written in a tremulous and un 
certain hand 


Her lips grew very pal 


but she said nothing Even when shi 
had tinished she did not stir: she seemed 
searcely to breatli she held the letter in 


} } ’ . 
her clinched fingers, and blankly vazed 


at 
at it 


DEAREST ALISON,” her sister wrote 
in that trembling hand [hardly know 
how to tell you Something dreadful has 
happened Mrs. Cowan has been here 
and saw father. Then he came to me 
and q iestioned me only a few words 
but I have never seen him look like that 
before—oh, it was terrible, and his eves 
were like coals, and he spoke to me as he 
never spoke before And what he said 
was that I was to sit down and write to 
vou that unless vou were back home 
Within four-and-twe hts hours after get 
ting this letter, the door of the house 
would be shut on you forever Dea 
Alison, my heart is just like to break, but 


what can Ido but send vou the messag« 


Come home quick, quick and go to him 
vourself He said he was glad mother 
was dead—but, oh. it was his look that 
was so terrible Come home quick, Ali 
son, for I don’t know what to do 


AGNES.’ 


Ludovieck Macdonell was idly gazing 


across the loch, and at the darke hing op 
posite hills, behind whieh the sun had a 


ready sunk, while he waited for his com 


panion to finish her letter But when he 
heard her utter a_ brief sigh, he turned 
quick! and it was well that he did so 


lor hie found she had grown deathlv white 
and in another moment she would have 
fallen senseless from the seat 


TO BE CONTINUEI 
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{ Tit itis i ‘ i) I t il 
st) it} second brother, Antonio, was 
isn s thre can be no doubt 
that he ‘ earn the vo th irt, but 
! } lial Cit ( ara he rie 
aete ned to become i painter and ac 
ording entered the studio. or bottega. 
| Lip po L pop Vasari tells us 
il is boOVY Sandro Bottice i was full 
of eae CUPrlLOSIEN but that he had not 
the patience to stay in anv school lone 
enough to learn to read and write In 


the study of his art this impatience did 
not manifest itselt: indeed, his deve iop 
ment was so rapid that when his master 
died, in 1469, Botticelli, then aged twenty 
two, was already considered to be the best 
painter in Florence, and the high esteem 
in Which he w is held is proved by the dis 
tinguished patrons who employed him 
besides the civie and trade corporations, 
the churches, and the convents of Flor 


ence, namely, the families of Tornabuo 


ni, Vespueci, Palmieri, Pueci, and, above 


ill, the Medici, for whom he painted re 
fIiOuUus pict res profane COMPpOSILIONSs, 
ind portraits In 1475, when the Pazzi 
plot nearly overthrew the Medici, Botti 
eelli was charged with painting the por 
traits of the eulprits. according to the 


sage, on the wa ls of the Palazzo Veechio 
ind in the archives of Florence, under 
the date of July 21, 1478, is a note of the 
payment of forty florins for these fres 
coes Indeed, so great did his reputation 


ecome, both inside and outside Flor 
enee, that about 1481 he was invited to 
Rome b Pope Sixtus LV to assume the 


‘ f 


direction of the decoration of th 


Sistine 
Chapel in the Vatican His collaborators 
were Cosimo Rosselli, Domenico Ghirlan 
dajo, Perugino, and Luca Signorelli of 
Cortona, and he himself painted twenty 


four portraits of popes in the upper niches 


ot the chape and three out of the fifteen 
errand trescoes namely, the H story of 
Moses,” the Rebellion of Korah, Da 
than, and \biram and the Tempta 
onof Christ This commission brought 
him great ime and a good sum of mon 
ey vhich he spent during his stay at 
Rome ith care SS neg is is h Ss 

ont ind then returned suddenly to 
Klorenes vhere e remained until his 
death And being b person ot specu 
lat e and analytie habit per essere per 
sond sofistica continues Vasari hie 


made a commentary on a part of Dante 


and illustrated the Jnferno and had it 


} 
eh ( st much time, and 


the consequence was that bv not working 


at his art he allowed his affairs to get into 
aisordel Phe Ssaliic authority te lls 
it he made a frontispiece for Savona 


] 


rola’s Triumph of Faith, and became so 
ardent a partisan of the reformer that he 
gaye up painting altogether, and would 
ave died of starvation had he not been 
assisted tr Lorenzo dei Medici, and many 
other friends who were attached to him 
on account of his talent and virtues 

His biographer represents the influence 
of Savonarola as haying been wholly dis 
astrous on Botticelli, but Vasari (born in 
1512), was, it must be remembered, the 
creature of the later Medici, and therefore 
naturally a traducer of the patriot priest, 
reformer, and statesman, whose life work 
had been the ruin of the Medicean sway 
in Florence. We may therefore trust 
that Vasari has exaggerated the misery 
of Bottieelli’s later years; we even have 
some indications that the loquacious biog 
rapher’s statements are misleading. For 
instance, he tells us that, having grown 
old and helpless, walking with two sticks 
because he could not hold himself up 
right, the painter died infirm and decrepit 


at the age of seventy-eight,in the year 1515 
The archives of Florence, the death regis 
Lers, al d contemporary evidence show 
on the contrary, that Botticelli died on 
May 17, 1510 As for his having become 


old and he ipless, we Know that after his 





return from Rome he continued to work, 
and that he was called upon whenever 
there was any artistic business in hand 


Thus he and Ghirlandaj 


» Were charged 





with mosaie work in the cathedral in 
1491, and competed in plans for finishing 
the facade; in 1503, Botticelli, together 
with Cosimo Rosselli, Perugino, Leonardo 
da Vinei, Filippino Lippi, his pupil Piero 
di Cosimo, and others, was consulted as to 
the best place for Michael Angelo’s colos 
sal statue of David; while in 1496 young 
Michael Angelo had recourse to the inte) 
mediary of Botticelli, as the most esteem 
ed master in Florence, when he wished to 
transmit a letter to Lorenzo the Younger 
son of Giuliano dei Medici We find no 
thing to confirm Vasari’s storv about Bot 
ticelli’s poverty In 1480 he was still liv 


ing in his father’s house: in 1498 his in 
come-tax paper shows that he was keep 
ing house with his nephews in the district 


of Santa Lueia dei Oenissanti, but at the 


1 


Same lime he posse ssed a ‘' gentleman's 
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i ind vinevards outside the cates of 
San Friano Furthermore, his father was 
i ell-to-do man, as 1s proved by the fact 
1 it 1 1510 he Was abie to purchase a 


family vault in the church of Ognissanti. 
Vasaris pitiful story about Botticelli’s 
poverty may therefore justly be received 


with suspicion 


As for the decline of his talent unde 
the influence of Savonarola, Vasari's state 
ments are again open to eriticism We 
may suppose that Botticelli became a fol 
lower of Savonarola about 1490; in 1498 
the reformer was burnt, together with 
two of his most ardent partisans, and in 
1500 Botticelli painted one of his most 
beautiful religious pictures, ‘‘The Na 
tivity’ of the Fuller Maitland collection, 
now in the National Gallery at London 
On this picture is an inscription, in in 
different Greek, which has been translated 
as follows by Professor Colvin 

‘This picture | Alessendro painted at 
the end of the vear 1500, in the troubles 
of Italy, in the half time after the time, 
during the fulfilment of the eleventh 
John, in the second woe of the Apoca 
ly pse, in the loosing of the devil for three 
Afterward he shall be 
chained, and we shall see him trodden 


and a half years. 


down as in this picture.” 

This ** Nativity,” with its mystical in 
scription, is doubly interesting because it 
shows that, although he had his mind 
full of Savonarola’s prophecies, and al 
though he regarded the death of the Do 
minican reformer as a fulfilment of the 
words of the Apocalypse, Botticelli had 
lost nothing of the freshness and origi 
nality of his inspiration, nothing of his 
tender sentiment, and nothing of that 
virile elegance and distinction of attitude 
which characterize his figures. We have 
this fact ascertained, that at a time when, 
according to Vasari, Botticelli had aban 
doned painting, he produced a_ picture 
which ranks with his finest work of that 
kind; and although we have no positive 
data, we may console ourselves with the 
thought that his old age was neither so 
inactive nor so dejected as his biographer 
would lead us to suppose. 

In his famous treatise on painting, 
Leonardo da Vinei does ** our Botticelli” 
the rare honor of an affectionate and 
admiring mention: and thenceforward, 


strange to say, his name ceased io flit 


over the lips of men. The historians of 


art who came after Vasari passed him 


over with brief mention or none at all 

For three hundred years, we may say, his 
work did not count as a factor in general] 
culture From the middle of the six 
teenth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century the perfection of Leonardo, the 
Titanie magnificence of Michael Angelo, 
and the *‘ grand style” of Raphael so daz 
zlied Western humanity that no admira 
tion was left for their precursors—for Be 
nozzo Gozzoli, Domenico Ghirlandajo 
Filippino Lippi, and Sandro Botticelli, 
those tender and profound * primitive” 
painters whom it has been the privilege 
of modern criticism to restore to honor 
and influence, and to interpret to the pub 
lic as sources of pure artistic joy, outside 
of mere technical or antiquarian interest. 
But, it may be asked, why were their 
names allowed to fall into oblivion 

Why were others permitted to monopolize 
the hallsof Fame?) What is the explana 
tion of this neglect on the part of the erit 
ics of the past three centuries? Toanswer 
all these questions would lead us far away 
from our immediate subject into the his 
tory of the many literary and artistic 
movements which have contributed tow 

ard the formation of the modern intel 

lect, and toward the development of that 
particular mental habit which we call 
“culture.” $y emancipating us from 
the tyranny of conventional criticism, 
and by encouraging us to affirm the sen 

sations that we feel to-day, instead of re 
peating parrot-like and without question 
the formule of praise which usage has con 
secrated in honor of stereotyped hames, 
culture has broadened and intensified our 
pleasures, and stimulated us to seek im 
pressions of beauty where our forefathers, 
blinded by fashion, saw little but quaint 

ness, rusticity, or rank barbarity. Fur 
thermore, thanks to modern facilities of 
travelling, to the formation of museums, 
and to the immense publicity given to 
masterpieces by photography, the men 
of the present day possess unprecedented 
opportunities of forming their taste by 
self-education and habit, instead of by 
assimilating the ready-made opinions of 
the fashionable art critic of the day, who 
ever he may be. For culture teaches us 
that the joy of art ought not to be some 

thing reserved for connoisseurs, but sim 
ply the result of the joint and instinctive 
working of faculties of physical percep 
tion and comparison which communicate 


intimately with the senses and the emo 
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S e intrinsic merit of a work of « 
can alone procure e pure joy ofa 
rpisan eestasv of emotional apprecia 
dependent, not pot reasoning and 
) edge, bu pon tnhate cesthetiec sen 
eness or suset ) developed and 
i ) CONSCIOUS and retleet Ve Is 
Sandro Bottice is instinetivelv and 
ill things a prodigious artist Liv 
‘ Lot en everybody s existence 
oO advel re Botticelli has no 
there are only t Oo events in his 
na his sit to Rome mid fs 
Oo nae Line nfluence « Savona 
But ) nd s ol we divine 
rit ( ct ‘ sou CPANCGLOSE 
ran f med \ Christianitv and 
sm; a mind peopled with 
rie ! ender sions of nature and 
' . temperament vibratin 
SDONSIVE Oo every jeasurable in 
SS ot colo und o orm In the 
e do iin of modern art there is no 
\ iO rea es ore completely and 
more splendid originalitv than Bo 
the idea f e consummate artist 
n eontradistinetion to the consummate 
hter, of ch Rembrandt is perhaps 
nost complete type Botticelli’s work 
1 ( tes Our CUPLOSILV as to how it 1s 
mn we do not desire to get close to his 
tures In order to examine the brush 
irks ¢ ever find him. exulti y n 
int and revelling in impasto, as Rem 
randt does, even so far as to sacrifice re 
semblance to nature Qn the contrary, 
Botticelli is always true to nature, and his 
mstant aim is to enhance his visions of 
iture with all the charms of form and 
olor that his eve perceives but his de 
rhitis not in form and color alone. 
Pak 1s greatest picture, now in 
the Academy at Florence, and generally 
nown as an Alle rory of Spring ’ or, 
is \ isarl puts it ‘Venere che le Grazie 
ly fioriscono dinotando la Primavera 
Day after day, week after week, have | 
SLO «l ror iongw’ hours betore this Work 1h 
he little end room of the Academy, and 
e longer I looked at it, the more I was 
istonished and charmed, Painted in 


‘ 1 Das ’ } 
empera, 11Ke all Botticelli’s pictures, the 


vory of Spring 


coloration of the ° \ llega 


has a peculi ‘ate and opaiine q ial 


While the general aspect Tascinates 


} 
at 


the eve immediately by its uundantly 


decorative richness, and Dy the grandiose 





beauty of what we may call the arabesque 
that 18 to sa Lhe mere ftorm and mass 
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vhere the rees CLOSE i straig 
trunks and t CK hit Cs ice \ 
Iruit 

In the orecr« 1 ‘ Tresh 
rrass, bespangled { es, daisies, Chrys 
inthemums, and belis lowerets Of a 
Lhousand hues, as Bottice i 1dden 

the illevs lo n Milton's ds 
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i 
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() 1 S la hare placed the ire 
neath acanopy formed by spreading Truit 
ide ranches of trees which occupy the 

hole ackground ot e picture Trom 
end to end, sho ne here and there, be 
tween tneir trunks 1d the mterstices o 

follage, Luminous patches of pate biu 

Sk\ rh sis Bot ee 1s ivorite arrange 
ment for pi res thie fore round and 
Line ures in light demi-teinte separaler 
ry a dark curtain of trees, architecture, o1 
other objects from the bright glow of the 
distance bevond In this pieture the ew 
tain of trees Opens into a sort of arch in 


the middle and the space 1S filled by a 
spreading myrtle-tree that forms, as it 
vere, an aureole for the central figure 
of a pensive Venus, over whose head a 


haired Cupid poised In mid-alr, 


} 
Foiden 


Wilh a rose 


blindfolded, and equipped 


colored quiver, shoots an arrow, from the 


head of which little flames spread cup 
Shape in the form Of a lily Venus, the 
rrave Alma Venus of Lucretius’s poem 
the ‘‘charm of gods and men,” at whose 
coming the winds fall, the clouds flee 
away, and the earth spreads beneath het 
feet a painted carpet of sweet flowers 
wears a White ecoif.and a rown ol pearly 


lavender tone embroidered with gold 
round the neck: her volden hair hanes 
over her shoulders in wavy tresses and 
on her breast is pinned a rich jewelled 
ornament Over the gown 1s draped a 


d 
border 
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Sahnaais 


red 
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carmine red mantle, diape With a go 
lined with and 
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draperies, embroidered around the 


ret ind fringed with pearis The sup 

pleness and easy bearing of these dancing 
(ara 3 marvellous skill thi 

t ire ¢ iwh and painted, the tender, 

s.orsn ry expressions, and thie 

inta Various bea of their forms 

ices, Make his group one o Lhi¢ 

characteristi n Botticelli’s ork, 

one of the most lovely creations of 

The beauty, however, is not that of 

tia mets heures The realism of Botti 

cel prevented him from idealizing his 


models so far as to positively change the 


lines and features that give what we eall 
‘character’ to a face; often, indeed, he 
enose even giy tvpes which he has made 


beautiful simply by the strenuous vigor 


of his drawing and the nobleness of his 
intense vision. This quality of ** charac 
ter both in faces, in attitudes, and in 
vestures, Gives to all Botticelli’s best work 


a perennial freshness, a human aud t 


there 
fore eternally modern interest 

In our engraving will be seen a repro 
duction of the head of one of these golden 
aired Graces with her strange and sump 

ious coitfure—the forehead bare and hich, 
cis Was the fashion 1th old Florence, the 
hair crimped and frizzed so as to hide the 
ears entirely. the crown decked with tor 
sades of pearls and two long plaits form 
ing a necklace from which is suspended a 
pendant of precious stones A similar 
but even more complex coiffure of plaits 
and tassels of hair interwoven with strings 
of pearls may be seen in the Frankfort 
Museum in Botticelli's wonderful portrait 
of Luerezia Tornabuoni, wife of Piero dei 
Medici, and mother of Lorenzo the Mag 
nificent. Indeed, there is a whole chapter 
to be written on Botticelli considered as a 
ladies’ hair-dresser and costumer, and ar 
tists in splendor and elegance will find a 
mine of suggestion in his works 

Next to the group of the Graces a blue 
eved Mereury with abundant brown hair. 
vearing a helmet of oxidized steel nielle 

ith gold, a diapered mantle of r ispberry 
red, a richly wrought dagger and shoul 
der-belt, russet waiters turned down with 


blue, to whichare attached exquisite brown 
ngs picked out with gold This semi 
nude figure, a type of vimle beauty, is 
represented in the act of reaching an ap 
ple W ith his eaduceus 
To the left of the composition is a group 


consisting of a winged male figure of sin 


ister mien, evidently Zephyr, or a personi 


fication of the vernal breezes, who. halt 


floating in the ur deposits on the ground 
a beaulifu yvorman, perhaps svmbolizin 
Flora, clad only in thin transparent veils 


a ; 
bordered with gold, and with tlowers issu 


ing from her mouth and falling into the 


ap of a third figure, engraved in our jl] 

tration, Which we may take to represent 
Spring But this interpretation of th: 
subject is not absolutely satisfactory an 


more than the ingenious theory of thoss 
who argue that the subject re presented is 
the Judgment of Paris, with Minerva 
Venus, Juno, and Discord on the one side 
and on the other the Graces and Paris 


whom Cupid is aiming his dart Bott 


celli was a man of s ifficiently subtle and 
curious turn of mind to have composed 
some profound allegory out of his own 
head, or to have based his design upon 
some mystic poem of the time which has 
been lost or has escaped our researches 
But here, as in the case of the ** Nativity 
above noticed, it matters little what the 
subject of the picture may be; its intrinsic 
beauty alone suffices to fascinate and de 
light us; even if there remained of the 
picture nothing but this single, long, slen 
der, flower-crowned figure of Spring, we 
should be justified in proclaiming Botti 
celli to be a master of mysterious charm 
and of graceful movement. This face 
with its faun-like oblique eyebrows, its 
blue unabashed eyes, its voluptuous mouth 
with parted lips so wonderfully modelled 
its halo of yellow flower-sweet hair, its 
expression of unfathomable and trium 
phant assurance, is as full of suggestive 
ness as Diirer’s Melancholia or Leonardo's 
Gioconda, and worthy to be ranked on 
the same level How graceful, too, is the 
springy movement with which she ad 
vances, the balm y breeze swelling the folds 
of her drapery, and making, as Robert 
Herrick has quaintly said, 
{ winning wave deserving note 
In the tempestuous petticoat 

How splendid that ivory neck, and the 
pure complexion tinged with the most 
delicate rose! and the white dress bro 
caded and carlanded with tlowers, and 
the sleeves all slashed and quilted with 
gold and underlaid with tender rose, and 
the hem of the garment serrated like the 
petals of a lily, and curling into fantastic 
serolls! 

This ** Allegory of Spring,” which mea 
sures ten feet long and six feet high, was 
painted for Cosimo dei Medici’s villa at 
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vith the companion 
prime ot the Birth of Venus,” with life 
ires, now in the Uffizi Gallery at 

In the cold gray light of sun 

ess dawn two emblematical and inter 
iced figures of the wind blow hard over 

the rippling pale green water, and waft 
forward a tluted shell, on which Venus 
stands amidst a rain of roses, clad only 
in her beauty and her long fiowing hair 
On the shore a figure of Spring, wearing 
a white flowe) sprinkled robe, offers the 
oddess a rose-colored cloak embroidered 

ovel ith daisy plants and flowers The 


attitude and expression of Venus are ex 


modest There is even a decided 
ook of sadness, such as we note often in 
Botticellis Madonnas; but, after all, to the 
mind Of this yearning pagan, who was at 
the same time a sincere Christian, there 
vas probably not a very precise line of 
demarcation between the Madonna and 
\phrodite, the daughter of the sea-foam 
Botticelli, we must remember, was a 
contemporary of the universally learned 
Pico della Mirandola, who read Plato in 
Greek and Moses in Hebrew, and whose 
life’s dream was the reconciliation of the 
religion of antiquity with the religion of 
Christ, and of Plato’s Timeus with the 
Book of Genesis. His friend Matteo di 
Mareo Palmieri, the Florentine chargé 
Vaffaires at Naples, was the author of a 
mystical poem called ** La Citta di Vita,” 
wherein were incorporated certain un 
orthodox theories of Origen concerning 
those angels who had remained neutral 
it the time of the fall of Lucifer. Botti 
celli followed the text of this poem in 
painting certain zones of his large picture 
of the Assumption now in the National 
Gallery,and was consequently accused of 
heresy 
We must bear in mind also that our 
painter's chief patron was that Lorenzo 
dei Medici the Magnificent whose father, 
Cosimo, had founded the Platonie Acad 
emv. one of whose sons became Pope Leo 
X., whose courtiers were Politiano, Pulci, 
Pico della Mirandola, and Ficino, the 
translator of Plato. It was an age when 
the natural charm of pagan story was re 
asserting itself, not only as a subject of 
purely artistic or political treatment, but 
even in its religious significance as a ri 
il of the religion of Christ. Every day 
brought to light some new treasure of 
incient fable or of ancient thought. Ovid 
is printed at Bologna in 1471; Theoe 


ritus was printed at Milan in 1450; the 
manuscript of Lucian’s works, brought 
from Constantinople in 1415 by the Sicil 
ian Aurispa, was printed in 1496. The 
end of the fifteenth century was one 
those happy eras of intellectual activity. 
like the age of Pericles, which are pro 
ductive of complete types of genera! cul 
ture, and in which “artists and philoso 
phers, and those whom the action of the 
world has elevated and made keen, do 
not live in isolation, but breathe a com 
mon air, and catch light and heat fron 
each other’s thoughts. There is a spirit 
of general elevation and enlightenment 
in which all alike communicate [t 
this solidarity, as Mr. W. H. Pater has 
admirably observed, ‘‘ which gives unit 


“ | 


to all the various products of the Renais 
sance, and it is to this intimate alliance 
with mind, to this participation in thi 
best thoughts which that age produced, 
that the art of Italy in the fifteenth cer 
tury owes much of its grave dignity and 
influence.” 

The very subjects of Botticelli’s pie 
tures show how thoroughly he was in 
touch with the spirit and thought of his 
age. He owes to Lucian, for instance, 
the idea of one of his most impre ssive and 
dramatic compositions, the **Calumnia,” 
now in the Uffizi Gallery, painted after the 
satirist’s description of the subject as treat 
ed by Apelles. But where did Botticelli, 
who was no great scholar, find this de 
scription? May it not have been suggest 
ed to him by his senior contemporary, thi 
learned and universally gifted Leone Bat 
tista Alberti, who was one of the members 
of the Platonic Academy, and whom we 
find in the fair gardens around Florence 
resuscitating the scene of Plato’s Pha 
drus, and like another Socrates, with the 
young Lorenzo dei Medici for interlocu 
tor, charming his auditors with melliflu 
ous discourse on the active and the con 
templative life? Alberti, in his treatise 
‘Della Pittura,” cites this passage of 
Lucian describing Apelles’ picture, and 
holds it up to the painters as an instance 
of the importance of invention in histori 
cal composition. Alberti’s profound es 
say, written fifty years before the great 


Leonardo summed up his art in a score of 
inimitable pages, contains many other 
texts which might also be quoted as hav 
ing apparently influenced Botticelli in the 
conduct of his genius, and which are most 
curious and interesting for the light they 
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throw on the formation of the theory and 
philosophy of the modern art of painting 
They prove, too, that the Florentines were 
preoccupied with the most subtie questions 
of wstheties, and that those who talk so 
vlibly about the naiveté of the primitive 
iruistS make an unpardonable mistake 
To dwell pon these matters would. how 
ever, lead us too far away from our sub 


| 


ect We will therefore note only the re 
marks of Alberti on the movement of hair, 
of foliage, and of drapery, by which Bot 
ticelli particularly protited ‘Let the 
drapery,” he says, ‘‘spread out on all 
sides like the branches of a tree; from 
one fold let another spring, and let the 
movements of these folds be rendered in 
such manner that there be no part of the 
vestments where they are alike. But 
these movements must be moderate and 
easy, and devised so as to show graceful 
ness rather than the conquering of a diffi 
eulty. And then, as we wish the vest 
ments to lend themselves to the move 
ments of the body, and as by nature they 
are heavy and hang downy toward the 
ground, it is well in painting to allow a 
breeze to blow across the composition, the 
result of which will be this graceful ef 
fect, that the wind striking the body, the 
drapery is impressed upon it, and the nude 
form appears through the veil, while on 
the other side, agitated by the air, it 
streams and floats harmoniously.” This 
graceful and airy floating of the drapery 
and the suave ele 





gance of the movements 
of the figures form one of the most char 
acteristic charms of all his pictures. 

No words can give an idea of the fas 
cination of Botticelli’s work; for although 
a naturalist in the same sense as all the 
primitive painters were naturalists, that 
is to say, keenly impressed by outward 
things, by flowers, trees, rivers, and hills, 
by nature, by man, and by things consid 
ered as plastic objects, he was essentially 
a visionary and lyrical painter; of his 
compositions we may truly say that they 
are exponents of states of soul. Far from 
remaining impassive before the spectacle 
of nature and life, he clothes everything 
that he sees with the color of his own 
moods and ideas. Look at his ‘‘ Crown 
ing of the Virgin,” in the Uffizi, or the 
‘Virgin and Child with different Saints,” 
in the Academy at Florence, the round 
‘Virgin and Child,” in the National Gal 
lery, or the ** Virgin and Child and St 
John,” of the Louvre Gallery, reproduced 


in our illustration: in all these works, 
after marvelling at the distinetion and 
beauty of the composition considered as a 
picture, and after admiring the singular 
abundance of the artist’s ideas, the copi 
ousness of his invention, the depth and 
high import of his conceptions, we are 
struck by the subdued, dreamy, and un 
certain look of the Madonna, the wistful 
appearance of St. John, and the preternat 
ural seriousness of the Divine Child, as if 
all three were oppressed by the honor 
that weighs upon them, and dejected by 
the greatness of its mystery. And how 
much more impressive are these dejected 
Virgins of Botticelli than the irritating 
ly beautiful and apathetic Madonnas of 
Raphael, with their look of conventional 
beatitude! How the greatness of the ar 
tist is revealed in the uncommonness of 
the point of view, in the rare distinction 
of the vision, as compared with the ordi 
nary and obvious arrangements employ 
ed in the religious pictures of the painter 
of the ** Belle Jardiniére”! Inthe Louvre 
Virgin, one of the most perfect of Botti 
celli’s religious works, the effect of the 
expression of wistful uncertainty is aug 
mented by the quality of the atmosphere 
and the very composition of the picture; 
it is the moment when the sun is sinking 
low, and when its horizontal rays suffuse 
the sky with rich yellow light, against 
which the hedge of roses spreads its up 
per fringe of leaves and bloom in the 
sharp relief of precise outline, leaving a 
foreground of luminous half-tone, in 
which are placed the figures. The whole 
theme is in the minor key; the splendor 
of the day has passed; the distance be 
comes veiled in golden haze; the weary 
birds have ceased to sing; a mysterious 
halo gathers round the trees; the shadow 
on the hill-side deepens into an envelop- 
ing gloom; and man’s heart sinks within 
him, and in his mixed and uncertain con 
dition, neither very bad nor very good, 
half believing, half doubting, sadly con 
scious of his lacking energy both of spirit 
and of flesh, he falls into vague question- 
ings and mystic reverie. This state of 
melancholy and complex resignation is 
common to analytical minds such as Bot- 
ticelli’s, and to the simple instinctive 
minds of the unlettered It is manifest 
ed equally though differently in Botti 
celli’s religious pietures, and in the wail- 


ing musie in the minor key that springs 


spontaneously from the lips of the con 
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ous and lucia design This blond Ve hus 
with he r white robe embroidered with gold, 
Is not peculiarly beautiful the abstract 
lines of the face are wanting in nobleness: 
the drawing of the neck is decidedly inade 
quate, and ine xplicably so when we com 
pare it with the tine figure of the sleeping 
Mars; and yet in spite of all these short 
comings, when once you have really seen 
and realized this face, you cannot forget 
it On the other hand, can vou remem 
ber the face and expression of any Venus 
that Rubens painted 

The museums of London, Paris, Flor 
ence, Munich, Dresden, and Berlin possess 
many magnificent specimens of Botticel 
lis work, both sacred and profane ; but 
after the ‘‘ Allegory of Spring,” the fres 
coes of the Sistine Chapel and a few of 
his very finest easel pictures, the most 
precious and charming of his works are 
the two frescoes from the Villa Lemmi 
now placed in the Louvre at Paris, at the 
head of the stairease facing that stupen 
dous masterpiece of Greek sculpture, the 
‘Winged Victory.”” One of these fres 
coes represents a young woman of the 
Albizi family holding with both hands a 
cloth in which four graceful maidens, 
representing doubtless certain Virtues, ap 
pear to be depositing some talismans: the 
otner fresco represents a young nan ol 
the Tornabuoni family led bv a lady into 
the presence of the seven liberal arts, 
which are personified DOV women seated In 
a semicircle in a clearing in a dark forest 
of pine-trees 

The tenderness and flower-like delicacy 
of Botticelli’s color can be seen in these 
two frescoes, damaged and cracked as 
they are, in all its brillianey and purity; 
while in the charming and deecorous atti 
tudes, the 


graceful movements, the flow 
ing drapery, of this youthful assembly, 
and above all in the virginal modesty 
and ingenuousness of these maiden faces, 
we can enjov some of the artist’s most 
S\ mpathe tie and truly personal qualities 
[ have already insisted upon the always 
beautiful vision of life and humanity that 
Botticelli records in his pictures It may 
also be remarked that he avoids painting 
age, even middle age, except, of course, 
in pictures of saints His perfect figures 
are his Mereurv in the * Allegory of 
Spring,” the three Graces, the sleeping 
Mars, and his Madonnas; his great de 
light is to paint ripening womanhood and 


virgin virility, and especially that charm 


Ing@ transition pe riod between childhood 
and youth, the period which the Latins 
crace 


call ** adolesce nee,”’ with its peculiar 
and its beauty still hesitating between 
the two sexes In the ministering chil 
dren who figure as angels, with thought 
ful and eager faces, in his religious pie 
tures, Botticelli has surpassed Donatello 
and Luea della Robbia in loveliness of 
feature, supple charm of attitude, and in 
tense rendering of character 

Vasari says that Botticelli commented 
a part of Dante, illustrated the Inferno 
and had it printed To diseuss this state 
ment would involve us in archeological 
details which would be out of place here 
it suffices to say that we know of no writ 
ten commentary of Dante by Botticelli 
on the other hand, the first Florentine 
edition of Dante, published in 1481, with 
a commentary by Cristoforo Landini, con 
tains some engravings on copper to il 
lustrate the Juferno alone, varying in 
number from eighteen to twenty-one, ac 
cording to the copies, Which are certain 
ly made from drawings by Botticelli 
and furthermore, the Berlin Museum pur 
chased with the Hamilton collection of 
manuscripts a folio volume of eighty 
six sheets of fine parchment, twelve by 
eighteen inches, containing the text of 
the *' Divine Comedy’ and eighty sIX au 
tograph designs Im pene and pen and 
ink by Botticelli, one of which is signed 
In microscopic letters, “‘ Sandro di Maria- 
no,” the only signature of the artist that 
we have This Berlin manuscript 1s not 
complete seven sheets with eight ce 
signs belonging to it are in the Vatican 
library, and five sheets are lost, or at any 
rate undiscovered 

Dante illustrated by Botticelli, a manu 
seript whose pages unite the names of two 
diversely great Florentines, is indeed a 
rarity calculated to excite our curiosity 
Thanks to the admirable fae-similes of the 
precious originals published by Herr Fr 
Lippmann, curator of the Berlin Museum 
it is possible to satisfy ourselves without 
any great difficultv. The series is most 
interesting: the figures of Dante and Bea 
trice in the Paradiso are singularly noble 
several of the compositions are dramatic 


and grand; certain o 


f the feminine types 
have an exquisite grace and tenderness 
the seraphic floating draperies are full of 
charm; but these drawings will be appre 


ciated by artists and enthusiastic admirers 


of the master rather than by the general 
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Michael Angelo, and Raph 


of the fae-simile plates It 
rom drawings of this kind by 
iS an engraver, just as 
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Signorelli, 


Still another question which interests 


ecialists rather than the general public 


coneerns these engravings attributed to 
Botticelli, and the supposition that he 


rnished drawings to the engraver Bac 
It will suflice to 


ravings of the Proph 


C1O Baldini here 


SAN 


; + 
} 


hat a series of eng 
ets and another of the Sibyls may be with 
» Botticelli; 
a fact entirely beyond dispute 


much probability attributed t 


but is the 
empire that this artist exercised over the 
book illustrators and subject engravers of 

e period, who all either copy directly 


or borrow his pieturesque 
neans and process s of composition. This 
inanimous submission to his influence is 


M. Henri 


is remarked in his studies on the « rly 


to be explained, as Delaborde 
Florentine engravers, by the very diver 


of 


ancy ¢ 


ity the painter's aptitudes, by the 


of his imagination, which is ready 


to deal with all kinds of subjects and all 


| 
eategories of ideas Before his time the 


Florentine masters had searce iv vent ired 
1; 


outside an invariable set of si 





tS, pro 


vided by the Seriptures or by 
the saints, or if 


ire presente d itself 


the lives of 
bv chance some allegorical 
in company with 


evangelical personages, as is the case in 
Griotto’s paintings at Padua, the mysticism 
the the 


transformed 


¢ 


of the intention and 
treatment 


identity of 


this profane ele 


ment intoa means of « xpression for ¢ ‘hris 
tian thought But with Botticelli, on the 


contrary, with his el] 
Piero di C 
‘Death of 


ery, 


arming contempora 


ry osimo, the of 
in the National Gal 
ars later with Filippi 


to 


painter 
Proe) is.” 


and a few ve 


no, his pupil, mythology began be con 


sidered not aS as ibordinate resource O 


the 
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art, but as one <« S abDse ite ends. shat 
Ing possession oO e don 7) rt on 
equal terms rt ( had been 
hitherto sole sovereign It is needless 
however, to repeat t nder the brush 
of Botticelli the ** Judgement of Paris” o1 
the Birt] of Ve s iu“ ured a tone oft 
tender elegance and impressive gravity 
almost analogous to that w ! Viel hie 
infused the personages of the Madonna 
and the Divine ¢ id, and that not ng 
could be further removed than thes« 
chaste pictures Trom the lhcent Ss and 
fleshly panegvries which the grosser and 


less reputable iInhabi 


tained in a later age at the han 


Venetian and Flemish masters 


Great works of art are fatally 


press 


ed with the serenity of the mind that pro 
duced them in sure and persistent effort 
they seem at first sight to have been made 
easiiv: thev are finished and consummate 


they betray no traces of effort or of lal 


01 
In them nothing appears to be due to 
chanes but when we reflect we feel that 
this mysterious perfection has not been 
achieved in one day Look at that he 
ure ot Spring or of Flora, in the creat 
allegory in the \eademy of Florence and 


think through how many phases and 


forms she must have passed before attain 


Inge elasticity ol 


her present spring’ 
movement. her conquering assurance of 


look and bearing and that perfect dis 


tribution Of abundant ornateness which 


makes the costume a marvel of richness, 
faneiful originality, and exquisite taste 
And those three tigur of the Graces 
dancing in clinging carapery that moulds 
their form In order to achieve that 
complete sensation of suave and eadenced 


Botticel] have observed 


and toiled infinitely 


movement 


must 


ror remark how ma 


jestic their salutation is, how awe-inspit 


ing, ho Elysian that trio of beauty dan 
cing on the flowery carpet of the sacred 
glade It is not in the propitious fever of 


a mere happy moment that such works 


as this are created: it 


tent 


is not by being con 


With Ssuggvestions oT nature and with 


amusing notes of passing sensations; but 
by the long effort of an imaginative and 
receptive mind tena¢ ous of its ideal, and 
by the mature and untiring energy of a 


temperament most richly and delicately 


endowed. both physi illv and emotional 


LV euch was the mind and 


temperament of Sandro Botticell 
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Cli S@¢ med to him very 





¥ ot very we nera!] he received One 
rough the mail an enve lop 
irked underpa d and Wis 
lv a large sheet of heavy 
4 The next day he received another envel 
| f the same kind, also underpai 
davs successively the 
is repeated The clerey 
mit in one Way ony 


posta e which he was obliged to ; 
iS apparently the penaity imposed upon 


m bY Some one WhO had 


manfully and directly 


1 


immusing and symbolic 





} 


six exceedingly smal! potatoes 


vrapped in cotton. That was an admi 


rable touch. It was contempt conveyed 
emblematically—a sneer moulded 
getable form. The only defect in the sat 
isfaction of the sender 


the doubt whether his gift 
and understood, and also, of course 
consciousness of the pointlessness of 
sneer when the sneerer is unknown. 

one man writes to another anonymously 


that he is a booby or 


withholds his own name, 
sumed that he does so because he is aware 
that his name, if recognized at 
make his ill opinion praise and not shame, 
or that it might subject him to 


with a cowhide. 


: The clergyman enlarged upon the stu 
pidity of anonymous letters. 
he said, the work of cowards 


IK h containe d 


on and held his sentiments to be 


hensible, but who did not 


Sending an underpaid weight 
is, however, but a Teel 


orm of anonymous censure 


ilopted by some one who wished to re- 
prove an editor for some remarks in 
paper, and who sent to him 
package whieh proved to be 
parently containing some 


elrv, but which when opened revealed 


scoundrel, and 


Enitar’s Easy Chur. 
CLERGYMAN once said to the 


\ Chair that having preached 


m in which he had expressed views 


unseen But it is the hard condition 
of his act that he can never possibly 
know whether his blow reached its ob 
ject Many eminent authors caref 

ivoid re iinge notices of thre yorkKs. and 
ad Stinguished statesman t iid the Basy 
Chair that ne kept i kind of ledger of thre 
anonymous tetters, and those of which the 
name of the writer, alt rug not conceal 
ed, was mKNHOWN to him, and that the re 
suit Was very Satistactory because Vihat 


I 


ie called the credit side was verv much 


arger than the debit The sympathy 
und approval more than set off the abuse 
That fact, indeed, suggests another sor 


‘cow of the writer of anonymous letters 


While he is inventing phrases and con 


that he does not approve the conduet of 


juring adjectives with which to signily 
f 


his vietim, he is submitted to the torture 


f 


f knowing that for every gibe and sting 


t 


et which he can 


ing scotf and savage epi 
pour out there is some other correspond 
ie 


ent equally busy in anoimting the same 


afraid of being kicked, or of persons who 


reveal their names their letters would in 


are justly conscious that if they should 


stantly become jokes. The writer of such 


letters, he said, warmly, 
skulks in the dark and 


Vou. LXXVIT.—No. 459.—35 





bravo. who 


wound 


victim with 


To know that the balm is made ready 
simultaneously With the blow. and above 
all to be in the deepest ignorance whether 


the victim is in the least conscious either 
of the blow or the balm, is one of the sore 


afflictions of the writer of anonymous 


letters 

The Easy Chair, like all editorial chairs, 
iS exposed to this kind of « pistolary bom 
bardment, and the first impression which 
it makes is probably just that which was 
designed. If the shot be a friendly mes 
senger, its welcome is that of all friendly 
messages. But if otherwise, it merely ap 
prises the Chair how imperfectly its work 
is done, and how many better and softer 
Chairs there are in the world. One men 
tor teaches the Chair that it ought to have 
rollers on every leg: another, that no re 
spectable Chair would have rollers except 
upon the front legs; and still a more per 
emptory monitor begs to assure it, as a 
friend who knows, that no Chair which 
is tolerated in good society has rollers 
upon any leg. It does not seem to oc 
cur to these earnest counsellors that their 
multifarious wisdom may actually make 
the Easy Chair uneasy, and so forfeit its 
sole reason for existence. Perhaps the 
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best suggestive picture to hang in an edi it not seem another New York in which 


torial sanctum would be that of A€sop’s 
old man and bis son and his ass The 
editorial mentors cannot decide whether 
the father should ride, or the son, or 
vhether they should carry the ass be 
ween them And what shall the editor 
lo? 

But the anonymous writer may decide 
to comment only without directing He 
may feel constrained merely to bear his 
testimony to the worthlessness of the ed 
itor’s labors, the absurdity of his opi 
ons, the meanness of his motives, and 
the lamentable folly of his conduct. It 
s comical to think of the avalanche of 
such letters which pours pitilessly into the 
sanctum The charitable waste-baskets 
can searce accommodate the drifts The 
visdom which proceeds from statesmen 
n the barber's chair and on the benches 
of Union and Madison squares overflows 
in this anonymous correspondence, It is 
in vain that the editorial malefactor at 
tempts to escape judgment The anony 
mous letter writer knows him much bet 
ter than he knows himself, and his efforts 
to pose as a patriot, as a lover of order, 
as a friend of progress, will be sternly ex 
wsed to the scorn of mankind by **One 
vho knows,” by ** Aristides,” by ‘* You 
cnow who,” and by that terrible fellow 
vhio keeps society in such gwood order, ** A 
foe to frauds and humbugs.” 

The great publie will be glad to know of 
this omnipresent, invisible police, which 
regulates public men and editors, giving 
the reprobates their deserts in the anon 
ymous letter There was a public man 
with a lively sense of humor who said 
that whenever he made a speech of im 
portance or significance he received a let 
ter beginning uniformly, ** Well, Pericles, 
what do you think of yourself now ?” and 
proceeding to ask whether he was not yet 
aware of the profound odium into which 
he had fallen ‘These,’ said Pericles, 

are the humorous reliefs of public life. 
The importance which such worthy peo 
ple attach to the expression of their dis- 
like, the ingenious asperity of their tone, 
und at the end of the fulminating docu 
ment no name, all reminds me in another 
way of Thackeray's description of George 
the Fourth.”’ He lauehed as he recalled it. 

Does the gentle reader reeall it? Did 
he, perhaps, hear Thackeray read it with 
his rich voice, and its rollicking tone when 
he came to the humorous passages? Does 


those lectures were delivered ? He is de 
scribing the fourth George, but it is the 
writer of such letters as Pericles receives 
with his pretentious self-importance, his 
perfumed air of superiority, and his air of 
pompous impudence, who seems to have 
sat for the portrait: ‘‘I try and take him 
to pieces, and find silk stockings, padding 
stays, a coat with frogs and a fur collar 
a star and blue ribbon, a pocket handker 
chief prodigiously scented, one of True ’ 
fitt's best nutty-brown wigs reeking with 


oil, a set of teeth and a huge black stoek 





under-waistcoats, more under waistcoats, 
and then nothing.” 

The clergyman who received the under 
paid envelop dwelt much upon the inci 
dent, which was new and painful to him 
But he said nothing better than the re 
mark, ‘‘ I don’t wonder he didn’t sign his 
name, he must have been so heartily 


ashamed of himself.” 


IN speaking of the Academy exhibition 
of pictures in New York this year we re 
marked the high prices placed upon some 
of the works as indicative of the probable 
prosperity of the artists. But Cimabue 
one of the fraternity, writes that it has 
been a hard vear for the painters, but a 
profitable one for the picture dealers. He 
Says that the sales at the National Acad 
emy were the smallest for many years, 





and that at the exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists only one picture was 
sold, while the Montross sale of American 
pictures wasafarce. The year, he thinks, 
cannot be called a poor one, not only be 
cause money seems to be poured out abun- 
dantly on every side, but because foreign 
pictures have sold well—the bad rather 
better than the good. 

This is a serious situation, especially for 
‘the strong young American painters,” 
whom Cimabue says that he knows well, 
and who are very proud, and taught by 
self-respect to keep their troubles to them 
selves. But he knows their hard, faith 
ful work, their creditable, upright lives, 
their devotion to their art, and, more than 
all, their generous support of each other 
They earn their livelihood by teaching 
illustrating, and making ‘trade’ etch 
ings. Cimabue holds that the reason of 
this situation is twofold, thoughtless writ 
ing, called criticism, in the papers, and the 
indifference of rich Americans to Ameri 
can art, and he is sure that some remedy 
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might be found in a 


vigorous Statement 
f the 


The the difficulty 
he want of taste and the 


facts. 


rest of is probably 


want of know 
in one word, ignorance. Collect 


pictures 1s cerrerally a fad,” or a 
The 
ine and then 
trust 


ishion man who has made a for 


builds a tine house can 


eldom himself to decide upon the 


stvle of building, or to furnish the rooms, 


x to collect a library or a gallery The 
sualities that have enabled him to ae 
imulate money do not enable him to 
pend wisely He is not perfectly sure 
that he could match the colors of his 


Vallis 


and his carpets, or even know what 
He 


s liberal, generous, good-natured, hospita 


colors and carpets he ought to have 


le. but the masters of household decora 


tion, in furniture and all similar details, 
the experts in book-buying, and the emi 
nent pieture dealers, must all be consult 
ed.as he would order his clothes made at 
the most reputable tailor’s, and his shoes 
mly of certain makers 

If he would buy pictures, the noted pri 

ite galleries and the shops of the dealers 
the works of the of the 


tbound in men 


hour, who are not American artists, but 


renerally Europeans. There are always 

few among them of real ability, per 
laps, but what is of much more impor 
tanee, of fashionable fame. Their works 
ire set off for sale with every device of 
and the 
He has no guide in himself, no 


He 


know 


ittraction, with prestige of a 
1ame. 
knowledge, nor taste, nor experience 
cannot even trust ‘* what he likes,” 
ing that as he knows nothing of pictures 
He 
por 
trait-painters if any of his friends have 
gut that is all. 


ican art as such he has no pride 


he probably likes the wrong thing 
may have heard of some American 
In Amer 
He is 

He 


is furnishing a house, or collecting a gal 


to them. 


Sal 
not studying art, nor caring for it 


lery, as he builds a yacht, or buys a pair 
of fine horses, or employs an agent to 
buy a library. 

The American encounters what 
the Italian painters of the 


artist 
ecinque-cento 
formidable and es 

art and 
the rivalry of works 
produced in countries where the tradition 
exists, and the taste, and the art 
phere,” 


did not enecounter—a 
tablished 
and 


tradition of 


masters, 


pictures 
and 


“atmos 
and where reputations are con- 
ferred by critics, and a public favor which 
is accepted as authoritative. If an Amer- 
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ican picture pleases a buyer, the hesita 
ting buyer distrusts his own judgement, 
and is apt to compare, and to wonder 


whether his money not be more 


advantageously invested in the work of 


an acknowledged master If he should 
buy the picture, it has only its intrinsic 
excellence It has no amour derived 
from fame, from a school, from fashion, 


Phe 
Ib IS undenlable, speak with 
The Americ 


Wothath Vho 


from a foreign land older countries, 
a recognized 
authority an reads of the 
contributed a 


the 


man or has 


notable work to the London or 
exhibition, but 


member if 


> 
Paris 
he does not re 
does 


ad, nor re 
done 


Ameri 


he read, who has 
well at 
Artists 


In the last dozen ve 


the Acad my, or the “an 


} 
ars bow 


many 


American artists have painted pietures 


which have commanded such attention 
ind to make their 


W hile 


American authors have 


as to become known 


names familiar within twenty 
years many young 
justly earned an honorable name which 
recognized, how 


added to the 
i 


1 repute 


is everywhere many 

list of 
of hig} The 
Academy Exhibition of this year was con 
to be of 


many even 


hnames have been 


American artists 
excellence, but 


] 
gentile 


} . 
ceded unusual 


how Oot the readers of 


these words who live in the city can men 


tion the name of a painter who especially 


distinguished himself there How many 
the 


reflection, 


of such readers, upon hearing ques 


tion and without considerable 
dozen most emi 
nent living American artists ? 


Such want of knowledge does not show 


can say who are now the 


that there are not admirable artists among 
us: 


it shows only that there is not that 


kind of interest in art which makes cer 


tain names commanding in the delibera 
tions of Midas, or even of Croesus, upon 
the purchase of pictures If the dealer 
to that 
he has a precious Fortunio, a Frére, an 
Alma-Tadema, whose 
sally sought in 


Says either of these gentlemen 


works are univer 


London and Paris, and 
that these prizes are here only because 
the American is believed to be willing to 
pay great prices, and then adds that if an 
excellent American picture is wanted here 
is a ,or a , there is not 
much doubt to which the mind of Midas 


or Croesus will incline. 


~-ora 


It is not easy to 
It can be done 
all of three 


change this inclination. 
apparently only in 
ways 


one or 


by making American pictures the 
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fashion, by creating true taste and know 
ledge, and by stimulating a preference for 
American works upon patriotic grounds 

The radical measure is the cultivation 
of taste and knowledge Then the spell 
of the Old World disappears, and choice is 
determined by intrinsic charm. But must 
not that change be accomplished as it was 
elsewhere Dy the appearance of artists 
whose genius commands attention, and 
who demonstrate in the only conclusive 
vay that there is a distinctive American 
irt, and not merely artists who paint in 
America? American literature is com 
paratively a very recent fact. Sixty and 
seventy years ago the question which Syd 
ney Smith asked sarcastic ally but in good 
faith, ‘*‘ Who reads an American book ?” 
was asked by many a devoted American 
because he felt that there was little reason 
in American books themselves that they 
should be read It is very different now 
and the difference is largely due to the 
constellation of American authors that 
has arisen during the last half century. 

It is not by insisting that rich Ameri 
cans ought to buy American pictures, but 
by the production of pictures which ought 
to be bought, that the day naturally and 
ardently desired by Cimabue will be 
brought in Doubtless encouragement of 
the artist is one of the conditions of the 
development of art. But mere arbitrary 
or charitable or patriotic encouragement 
will notavail. Theargument is no strong 
er for art than for literature. To recur 
to Fisher Ames’s pathetic and humorous 
illustration, no patriotic desire of develop 
ing American literature could have made 
Findlay, the historian of the Whiskey In 
surrection, a Sallust or a Froissart or a 
Clarendon. But the unheralded appear- 
ance of Irving and Bancroft, and Prescott 
ind Motley, and Parkman, created the 
historical department of literature with 
out any patriotic resolution of the reader 
to buy American histories. 

Yet as the newspapers and the critics 
could have aided the good work by point 
ing out that Knickerbocker’s history and 
the poems of Bryant showed that the sap 
was stirring in the trunk, so now, as Cima 
bue suggests, to call attention to the fact, 
whenever it is a fact, that beautiful and 
notable pictures are painted by Ameri 
eans, will tend to persuade Midas and 


Croesus that an American art is arising of 


which they must take heed. In the for- 


eign exhibitions American names appear 


among the chief and noted contributors. 
A fair field and no favor is all that they 
can ask. 


THE pathetic tale of Elizabeth, or the 
Exiles of Siberia, one of the books which 
touched deeply the imagination of chil 
dren fifty years ago, left an impression of 
Russian tyranny which no lapse of time 
wore away The general American and 
English feeling about the gigantic and 
gloomy empire was largely determined by 
that little book. The national mind of 
both countries was prepared to receive and 
believe all the tales of the horrors of des 
potism, and the later mysterious organi 
zation of the Nihilists and the terrible 
reve lations of the Russian novelists are 
all made credible and probable by the sor 
rowful story of Elizabeth. 

Seven years ago Wendell Phillips, in 
his last great discourse. the address at 
Cambridge upon the centennial of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, spoke of Russia to his re 
markable audience, and left them half 
shuddering as he said, *‘In such a land 
dynamite and the dagger are the necessa 
ry and proper substitutes for Faneuil Hall 
and the Daily Advertiser.” It was the 
culmination of his deseription of the coun 
try. ‘Dead silence, like that which reigns 
at the summit of Mont Blanc, freezes the 
whole empire, long ago described as ‘a des 
potism tempered by assassination.’ Mean 
while such despotism has unsettled the 
brains of the ruling family, as unbridled 
power doubtless made some of the twelve 
Cresars insane; a madman, sporting with 
the lives and comfort of a hundred million 
of men. The young girl whispers in her 
mother’s ear under a ceiled roof her pity 
for a brother knouted and dragged half 
dead into exile for his opinions. The next 
week she is stripped naked and flogged to 
death in the publie square. No inquiry 
no explanation, no trial, no protest, one 
dead uniform silence, the law of the ty 
rant. Where is there ground for any hope 
of peaceful change? Where the fulerum 
upon which you can plant any possible 
lever ?” 

This is an echo of the melancholy 
hopelessness of Elizabeth, and it seems to 
be confirmed by such tales of Nihilist 
plots and punishments as are suffered to 
escape. Yet while we were absorbed in 
our tremendous controversy and war, in 
which slavery perished, the Czar of Rus 
sia freed the serfs—a strange gleam of 
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light in that despotic darkness; and while 
Europe held aloof and indifferent, Russia 
the friend the 


vovernment of the Union in this country 


vas frank and open of 


And now while the recent wide circula 
tion of the Russian novels, which deepen 
the old impression, is very general, and 
these tales make a direct and strong ap 
peal to the of 


comes the unexpected announcement ol 


sympathy Christendom, 
the proposed abandonment by the Rus 


sian government of the whole System of 
Siberian exile. 

Dr. Lansdell’s paper in the May num 
ber of this Magazine, upon the Russian 
convicts in the salt mines of Lletsk, which 
vas exceedingly interesting and appar 
ently truthful, and the paper in the same 


Mr. Albert F. Heard 


Justice and Law in Russia, are both ex 


number DY upon 
ceedingly suggestive of a probability that 
hitherto unredeemed the 
of Russia is not 
Thus Mr. Heard says 


‘For political offenders i 


the gvloom of 


general impression 
wholly justified. 


n Russia there 


is neither law nor justice; the way of 
these transgressors is hard, and their lot 
deplorable. .... For the rest of the nation 


wise laws, regular courts, trial by jury, 
ind fair administration of justice exist. 
lhe penal code is one of the mildest hh 
ee 
by the 
Mr. Heard 
says also that the rigors of Siberian exile 
at 
tributes to the criminal folly of the Ni 


Europe as regards its enactments 
of 


abuses of the prison system.” 


enity the law is counteracted 


have been greatly mitigated, and he 


hilists, who have no affiliation, he says, 
vith the Russian people, and who assas 
sinated the late Czar he 


very act of establishing reforms upon a 


as was in the 
sure basis, the harsh policy of the present 
autocrat, who, until 


was in sympathy with his reforms. 


his father’s murder, 


Russia has been so long wrapped in 


that the imagina 
Sut the 
of the administrative coun 


impenetrable darkness 
tion has had full play. unanl 
mous report 
cil of the Penitentiary Department in fa 
vor of the total abolition of the system 
of Siberian exile, and the substitution of 
confinement in fortresses for political of 
life 
which somewhat relieves the impression 
of Mr. Phillips’s picture. 


fenders, is a sign of progressive 

He might, in 
deed, Sav that it is fear of dynamite and 
has extorted all the 
Mr. Heard states that 


the of 


the dagger which 
But 
mitigations 


mitigations. 


with all absolutism 
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force remains, and of course the irrecon- 
cilable hostility to it of the radical senti 
ment and purpose 

It is this situation, necessarily transient, 


Which makes Russian 


papers written by 
competent observers profoundly interest 
ing and valuable According to Mr 


Heard Dr. L the 
of the Siberian exiles is less fearful than 
it of 


. . ' . 
compiete abandonment of the system. 


and insdel condition 


was, and there is the probability a 


The Russian people Ith peneral are loyal, 
but being dense ly ignorant and supersti 
tious, are perplexed by the fatal assaults 
upon the ezars, as if God had left them to 
punishment. But the 
best light is sad enough hout 


the situation in 

While Wil 
the political realm there are good admin 
istration and popular content, within that 
Still it 


upon the 


terror 
that 
mysterious empire 


realm there is complete 
Lo 


and 


is encouraging know 


vast and remote 
of modern intelligence, inven 
**the light” of 


liberty, does not beat in vain In these 


the foree 


tion, and progress, lierce 
days, and in contact with modern Chris 
tendom, Russia is a huge glacier, tower 
ine, silent, of magnificent might, but drift 
ing slowly and surely toward the Gulf 
Stream, in whose resistless embrace it will 
at last dissolve. 

IF there be such a thu 
it is a very poor compliment that we pay 


g as vulgarity, 
ourselves if we insist upon calling it es 
sentially American. 


person 


such a 
if he 
have been in a place known as a stable, 


If there be 


as a boor or booby, and 
and if it be possible to be saturated with 
of 


makes his presence odor 


a stable odor, what is the relevance 


} 


saying, when he 


iferously known in a room, that although 


he may not have the artificial elegance 


of pampered monarchical courts, yet he 


has the unbought heritage of a pure 
Americanism? Why should a_ pure 
Americanism smell badly? It is unde 


that 
robust 


niable honesty, simplicity of soul, 


and manhood are very much 


more important than correct spelling,and 
tact, and But 
why should a clean, courteous, and well 


neatness, and courtesy. 


educated man not be honest, simple, and 
robust? Washington was so, although 
his spelling was imperfect, and innumer 


But 


why in our estimate of what is essential 


able other Americans have been SO. 


ly American are we so apt to include 


vulgar, and to 


what is also essentially 
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denounce a distaste for vulgarity as the 
aping of foreign manners ? 

Geotfrey Crayon was very susceptible to 
the romantic charm of the English land 
scape and of the old English traditions 
The green lane, the ivied church, the 
May-pole, the village green, the Christmas 
rites of old England, were full of delight 
to him But was there ever a better or a 
more thorough American 7 Yet it would 
be rather at the risk of being stigmatized 
as a renegade and a denationalized Amer 
ican if Geotfrey Crayon should now re 
uppear and openly and strongly profess 
his pleasure in the old home Despite 
the profound conviction of the Easy 
Chair that America is by far the happi 
est and most fortunate of countries, and 
Americans the favorites of Heaven, yet it 
is compelled to admit that the Alleghanies 
are neither as imposing nor as historic as 
the Alps, and that there are finer pictures 
in the Vatican than in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and that there are storied 
scenes and castles in England and ruined 
temples in Greece full of a kind of charm 
which invests neither the noble Capitol 
in Washington nor the mighty wheat 
fields of the Northwest 

There are many Americans who have 
vet to learn that Little Pedlingtonism is 
not patriotism. The American who in 
Rome jams his hat upon his head and 


, e , 
Chitar’s 
I 

TYVHE “Library of American Litera 
| ture.’ which Mr. E. C. Stedman and 
Miss E. M. Hutchinson have compiled, 
promises to be one of the worthiest works 
of the kind attempted; in fact, there is no- 
thing quite of its kind in the same field. 
This, in the three volumes already publish 
ed, reaches from the earliest dates Ink Vir 
ginia and New England up and down the 
thirteen Revolutionary colonies, and in 
the seven to follow it will broaden over 
our whole continent No reviewer, not 
even the omniscient presence of the Study, 
can pretend to know this field so well as 
the editors of the Library :; and one has 
one’s conscience in proposing to say how 
extremely faithful, thorough, and judi 
cious the performance of their task has 
been. Of the narratives of adventure by 
the first explorers and settlers which so 


will not bare or bend it when the Host 
passes, or who in St. Peter's talks during 
the elevation, or who expectorates upon 
the floor of the cars or the dining-rooms 
in the effete despotisms, or who is in any 
other way vulgar, ill-mannered, and dis 
gusting, is not in these performances an 
American; he is merely not a gentleman 
The Fountain of Vaucluse is by no means 
so Imposing a spectacle as Niagara, the 
Hudson is a far nobler river than the 
Tiber, and is a much larger, rich 
er, more enterprising town than Athens, 
while as for Bethlehem or Jerusalem—! 
Yet to sneer at Vaucluse or the Tiber or 
Athens or Jerusalem for any such reason 
is the mark of the Pedlingtonian, not of 
the American 

A nation, like an individual, is known 
by its ideals, its aims, its characteristic 
qualities. If it is wholly satisfied with a 
material prosperity, if it measures success 
by money, if its great men are merely its 
rich men, if it neglects intellectual and 
spiritual cultivation, insists upon being 
flattered, and derides as an alien the citi 
zen who refuses to be the parasite and 
courtier of a mob, it is not a nation which 
has yet comprehended the secret of na 
tional grandeur, nor can it yet truly un 
derstand the motives, the spirit, or the 
hopes of the fathers of the Revolution and 
their sons of the civil war 


Study. 


largely compose the literature of the 
seventeenth century one might have 
something intelligent and authoritative 
to say, but how easily one’s innocence of 
all the contemporaneous sermoning might 
be abused! We cannot suffer ourselves 
in praising this part of the selection to go 
beyond recognition of an entirely satis 
factory appearance. Heaven only knows 
whether our editors have been truly rep 
resentative or not in it, and the truth is 
likely to remain in their keeping; no one 
will have the hardihood to call upon them 
for the proof that those old divines were 
drier and tougher than the chosen mor 
sels show them. 

Drier and tougher we will freely grant 
they might very well be in the whole body 
of their polemics and theology; but here 
one feels a charm in their obsolete opin 
ions as well as their archaic diction. 
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There is little savor of literature in them 


thev were ponderously learned, they were 


prodigiously devout, and awfully in ear 


nest. but the graces did not hover about 
their stvle. Even with the masters of it 
Knelish prose was then still 
the 


iad not yet arisen to 


in the hippo 


potamie stage newspaper humorist 


vive it the ewazelle-like 
novement in which it now disports itself 


ind New 


thev thought. 


the as 


Yet 


they imparted to their sermons the sin 


England divines wrote 
heavily, intricately 
cerity of their daily lives, and perhaps it 
s this which now interests and touches in 
the passages given from their w ritings 
of it the 
of the periods of Thomas Shepard, John 
Norton, John E Noves 

in the neat, clear sim 


elder Mather: 

plicity Hooker, and in the 
and powerful appeals of Roger 

f toleration 


One is aware in reluctant flow 





iot, James and 
the 
of Thomas 
searching 


Williams. 


of the sweetness and light 


The words of the last are 


that highest gift of the Divine Merey to 
mankind ; and He who sends His rain 
ipon the just and the unjust, and had 


ifted up His countenance and made it to 


shine upon His servant, while all about 
him those who would fain have been His 
saints wandered in error more cruel and 
the that 


their New England shores, 


ae 
blackened 


dismal than forests 
endowed him 
artistically beyond most of them From 
Williams the the dialocue 
on Persecution between Truth and Peace 


Bloody Tenant yet 


Bloody, and from the same tract his warn 


editors F1vVe 


from his more 
When we remem 
ber that in the whole world the claim of 
the weaker to think differently from the 
stronger was then punishable with the 
stake and axe and gibbet imagine 
the astounding boldness of his doctrine, 


ing to John Endicott 


we can 


and we can rightly value the courage and 
the conscience of the man who went into 
exile from exile rather than fail of the duty 
laid upon him Ile was not more consci 
entious or courageous than the mistaken 
men whom he rebuked, but they were 
many and he was one, not only against 
them, but against the world His words 
have power and meaning for a generation 
and a people who are still by no means 
guiltless of the sin he rebukes, and who 
have accepted toleration rather with their 
tongues than with their hearts: and if 
there had been nothing else written dur 
ing the seventeenth century in America, 
we should through his 


have a claim 
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words to a prime place in the literature of 


thought and humanity, 


Besides these, there is much in the selee 
tions from the old theologians that one 
may read with pleasure to the historical 
sense at least here is a very beautiful 
passage rom Shepard in praise of his 
dead wife, which in its pathetic tender 
ness forms a truly dramatic contrast to 
the lurid eloom Ot his theology The 
Puritans’ impassioned belief in their piti 


less and unjust God sométimes broke into 


a terrible poetry hut this is 


to be found 


oftener in their sermons than in then 


songs: these are of a dulness which not 
even the doctrine of predestination and 
election could ordin rily kindle to the hea 
venly flame But one exception there 


certainly is, and that is Michael Wiggles 
vorth’s frightful conception of the ** Day 


of Doom.’ His has scarcely 


poem won 
the fame that its imaginative qualities 
merit or rather these have been eclipsed 


by the baleful power with which its error 
is enforeed sut itis really a great poem, 
ind altogether the most memorable thing 
that our Puritans did in poetry, with a 
sort of sweet, Chaucerian simplicity of 
phrase, and a curious tenderness working 
out from the heart tortured and perverted 
by its infernal doctrine Onee grant the 
Dante his theolo 
that fol 
literary 
As 


a study of the human reason submitting 


doctrine, as we grant 
premises the 
it their proper 


charm, their pathos and their power. 


‘ : 
gical and fancies 


low from have 


itself to atrocious dogma, and operating 
by an insane logic to conclusions that de 
fame the ideals of divine justice and mer 
cy, if full fascination, 
which every reader of wsthetic sensibility 


is also of a dark 


must recognize 
I] 
The writings of all those early New 
Englanders have an Elizabethan raciness 


the 
quaintness of Bradford’s and Winslow's 


of diction which one tastes alike in 
records of Plymouth in the seriousness 
sincerity, and credulity of Higginson, and 
in the ribaldry of the ungodly and un 
ruly Thomas Morton of Merry Mount 
One fond of tracing the origin of national 
traits and customs will 
following to far in 
the New England and Virginia English 
men of the seventeenth century the mod 


find a pleasure in 


its source some of 


ern American fashion of booming a new 
The 


does this in pleasing prose, and the 


Higginson 


OK od 


country. Rev. Francis 
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William Morrell in deadly verse, for Mas 
sachusetts Bay; John Smith blows the 
trumpet for Jamestown, and for all Vir 
ginia Colonel Norwood, in his Voyages, 
sounds repeated blasts, while Master R. 
Rich praises the new land in as woful a 
ballad as any made to a miustress’s eve 
brow Norwood has more than gleams 
of gayety, if one may not quite eall it hu 
mor; his work has unquestionably liter 
ary quality, and we wish we could say 
as much for John Rolfe’s wordy and seat 
tering apology for marrying Pocahontas; 
but that has chiefly the quality ofa very 
disagreeable self-righteousness. 

The most valuable fact about the ear- 
liest American literature, which is not yet 
American of course, is that it so fully re 
flects the life of the time and place the 
objective life of daring and adventure 
and hardship, and the subjective life tor 
mented and maddened by abominable be 
liefs, with its struggles to escape from 
them In Virginia these are not felt; 
there is a delightful freedom from them ; 
but for this very reason the literature of 
that colony has a more superticial char 
acter; it lacks the depth as well as the 
gloom which characterizes the sermons 
and memoirs of New England. 

Whether life more influences litera 
ture, or literature life, is a question we 
need not stop to dispute about here: they 
probably have a perfect balance of inter 
action at all times; but what one might 
certainly infer from this anthology of the 
Puritan literature is the Puritan life. If 
there were no other records of the state, 
of the civilization, which produced these 
writings, the general complexion of that 
life might be inferred here, and this gives 
a historical importance to the compila 
tion which might be easily underrated. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the Puritan life in New England was 
all psalms and sermons; enough is given 
to show that it had its reliefs, and to let 
the reader perceive that these were some 
thing of the nature and the general plea 
surable etfect of dancing in chains. 


II] 


This seems to be true rather of a later 
period than that of the first settlement; 
and when the divinity of the time got in 
its full work there came a sort of intel 
lectual decay, such as followed the preva- 
lence of Jesuitism in southern Europe. 
The writers of the early years of the 


eighteenth century are not comparable 
for grasp and freshness of thought to 
those who preceded Luem. For Williams 
and Hooker we have Increase and Cotton 
Mather, with their deadly creed rotted 
into a vet deadlier credulity that natural 

ized the devils from the other world in 
this, and affirmed the bodies of the living 
as well as the souls of the dead to be their 
prey. The Puritan minister degenerated 
into the Puritan priest, and Cotton Ma 

ther celebrating his remarkable provi 

dences and the deeds of the New Eng 

land witches is as essentially monkish as 
any medizval zealot recording the mir 

acles of the saints and the sufferings of 
the fathers of the desert. ** But I pray 
what will you say to this?) Margaret 
Rule would sometimes have her jaws fon 

cibly pulled ofen, whereupon something 
invisible would be poured down her 
throat; we all saw her swallow, and yet 
we saw her try all she could, by spitting, 
coughing, and shrieking, that she might 
not swallow; but one time the by-stand 

ers saw something of that odd liquor on 
the outside of her neck; she cried out of 
it, as of scalding brimstone poured into 
her, and the whole house would immedi 

ately scent so hot of brimstone that we 
were scarce able to endure it—whereot 
there are scores of witnesses. ...The en 
chanted people talked much of a white 
spirit, from whence they received mar 
vellous assistance in their miseries. What 
lately befell Merey Short, from the com 
munications of such a spirit, hath been 
the just wonder of us all; but by such a 
spirit was Margaret Rule now also visit 
ed. She says that she could never see 
his face, but that she had a frequent view 
of his bright, shining, and @lorious gar 
ments; he stood by her bedside continual 
ly, heartening and comforting her, and 
counselling her to maintain her hope and 
faith in God, and never comply with the 
temptations of her adversaries.” 

Contrast these confessions of a gross 
and baseless superstition with the high 
and noble reasons of Roger Williams, 
and his appeals and warnings to the en 
emies of toleration, and you have some 
conception of the moral and intellectual 
lapse of New England But we must 
not deny a charm of stvle in the rela 
tions of Mather. The language, if less 
sweet and fresh, is more flexible than be- 
fore; the diction is simple and graphic. 
Modern spiritualism, so far as we can re- 
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mber, has never expressed itself so at 
ractively. 
His literary skill was sufficiently recog 


lin his own time, when his supersti 





' e¢ 
| . . 
i tion was not so offensive as it afterward 
| ecame. The good Benjamin Tompson, 
in some verses prefixed to the Magnalia 
. Christi Americana, demands 
Is ss’d Mathe oMmanee ] 
Io rais s countrys ithers ashes urned 
Elisha’s st iifte to the dead nparts 
| s pro é bY his 1 c imlliar arts 
{ ils o heroes’ tombs and gives them a 
They rise, they walk, they talk, look wondrous fa 
Kat of then 1 an orb olf ht doth shi 
I veries of glory most divine 


To put one above Elisha is certainly 
not to rate him low; and the praise is a 
satirist’s who lashed the luxury if not the 
vice of New England society, sO soon did 


ts 


of 


it begin to lose its simplicity, if not i 


innocence The mutual admiration 


the Bostonians, betrayed to the world by 
the most brilliant of their number in 


modern times, was of early date, and our 
by the Rev. John 
in eulogy of Anne 
literary 


editors give a 
Norton 


poems which 


poem 
Bradstreet’s 
any lady of our 
time might be glad to merit 

Her br 


the reader will note the merry conceit 1 


ast was a brave pal 


i 
the play upon Mistress Bradstreet’s name 


W ill heroic, ampie thoughts ld meet 

W re Nature such a tenemet id ta’en 
That ( he 5 hed | iis to Ihe s weit it A a ‘ 

b ith her feet pa vy bites her cl 

And poison malice whets her sting in vain’— 


time in all the 
not 
anywhere, and per 


as they did at that 


polite countries of Europe; we were 


outdone in allegory 
haps our poetry was no worse than most, 


not so good as some It was always a 


below our prose, Which at the date 





of this eulogy began to be rich in nar 
itives of captivity among the Indians, 


plain, unaffected, and sometimes extreme 


y moving, with a breath of real piety 
n them that is sometimes as beautiful as 
tedious, and that is saying a good deal 
\t the Sewall 
holding the mirror up to society in New 
in his delightful diary. The 
well to passage 


from it, and better still to copy into their 


same time Samuel W 


as 


England 


editors do vive a long 
Library the old judge's confession of his 
error in condemning the hapless persons 
of one of the 
monumental things in human history, if 


elt humility, and the 


accused witcheraft most 


ve consider its heart-f 





circumstance of his standing up to take 
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shame upon himself before the whole 
congregation while the Rev. Mr. Willard 
read it aloud 

1\ 

After all, the Puritans lived their great 
est things, and it would be less honor for 
them to have writte hem, aS some other 
peopies have done, though the gain to lit 
erature might have been more A ten 
derer love for their civilization than we 
ean atfect could not pretend that thei 
literature was very entertaining, and 
must be owned that some of the best and 
liveliest of it was not meant for print 
We will not call Sewall’s diary lively 
though it is very good; but the editors 


quote from the journals of Madam Sarah 
Kemble Knight the account of her jouw 
to York i 
which is both lively and good It shows 
touch: 


ney from Boston New in 170 


and that such easy, vigorous writ 
Ing should be in a private diary suggests 
al 


among 


Leni perament 
Ln 


metri 


least a literary 
the 


Connecticut they 


growing 
Bostonians of the time, 
were trying the 
cal stops then fashionable in the mother 


country, and Roger Woleott described a 





storm at sea as any poet of Grub Street 
might have done it 
Here the ship captai it midnigl vat 
Stamps on the ca t ers up the ha 
And to the ma sa ! ( ‘ 
. W i trom safe i cy 
1 hands aloft, and s ve to vo 
ngend'ring st ns Have ( ie the we 1 Wi 
tCh 
Big tempests threaten to lo the w 
Down topsail; let the mainsail soon be furl 
and soon. ‘Safe recumbency” was per 


haps not just the phrase the captain used 
but it is mighty fine, and we know there 
are many still who love the high literary 
way best; for the rest, one recognizes the 
true old the 
appeal to the safely recumbent mariners 


sea-doe@ diction in stirring 


The editors are obliged all through this 


early period of our literary history to ex 


tend the citizenship with a generosity 
worthy of the workers of a close cam 
paign on the eve of election They are 


able,on account of his long residenee in 
Rhode Island, to naturalize George Berke 
ley among us, wholly to the gain of their 
readers But the great powers of Jona 
than 


Ci 


Edwards were here, and we 
be 
any question of the use he put them to 
he 


was certainly the greatest, of the Puritan 


hative 


in rightfully proud of them beside 


He might almost be called the last 


as 





theologues, and from his lofty narrowness 
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the record broadens down to the genial 
and fruitful levels—im measurable in some 
of their reaches, and everywhere habita 
ble for human nature—of Ben Franklin. 
He is still one of the greatest literary 
Americans, and with the other writers 
and orators who made the Revolution 
and the nation he gave us a real literary 
epoch—partly without knowing it, being 
bent upon better things than literature 
We need not catalogue these men; their 
humes are on every school boy s tongue 
from generation to generation ; but we 
wish the reader to observe qualities In 
Francis Hopkinson, for instance, which 
are of the first literary importance. The 
editors give, among other things from 
him, a sketeh ealled ** Benedick the Mar 
ried Man,” which is in the right spirit of 
very much of the most American humo 
since. His verse is always very neat and 
clever, but this sketch of a Philadelphia 
merchant's journey to New York with his 
family is of a lively fidelity which the re 
alism of a later time could not easily sur 
pass. The most astonishing thing about 
it is that so accomplished a writer should 
have stooped so low as to touch a subject 
next his hand There are people in our 
day who would have had him avoid it on 
that account 


\ 


The third volume, which is mainly de 
voted to the Revolutionary period, is too 


- 
Ranthly Rerard 
POLITICAL 

“\yUR Record is closed on the 15th of June. 
QO Important bills passed by Congress 
during the month are as follows: Pension Ap- 
propriation, Senate, May 17th (approved by 
the President June 7th); Department of Agri- 
culture, House, May 2Ist; Diplomatic and Con 
sular Appropriation, House, May 21st, Senate, 
June 6th; to establish a department of labor, 
Senate, May 22d (approved by the President 
June 13th); Post-oftice Appropriation, House, 
May 24th, Senate, June Mth. 

The reduction of the national debt during 
May amounted to $1,618,695 96, 

The nomination of Robert B. Roosevelt 
as Minister to the Netherlands was confirm- 
ed by the Senate May 16th, and of Lieuten- 
ant-General Philip H. Sheridan as General, 
June Ist 

Randall L. Gibson was elected United States 
Senator by the Louisiana Legislature May 
23d, Edward D. White, May 31st, and Jona- 
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rich in its variety to be treated specifica! 
ly, or even to be touched at all points 
It is, like the others, admirably expressive 
of the contemporary life and character 
and with these it forms so really a library 
of American literature up to the begin 
ning of our century that acquaintance 
with it would possess the reader fairly 
well with a sense of the nature and scope 
of that literature. A work done so judi 
ciously cannot have been easy to do, and 
it probably has not exeluded all the er 
rors Which might have been avoided; but 
we gladly leave their detection to others 
In fact—we will whisper it in the reader's 
ear—we have not the material for a very 
critical examination of its shortcomings 
and we have derived from this charm 
ing compilation a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the literary periods it em 
braces than we had before—we had a 

most said than we hope to have again 
But that would not be quite true, for the 
impression of the work that remains is 
something delightful as concerns its mat 
ter, and something thoroughly respect 
ful as concerns the editors’ labors. In 
their brief introduction they give us at 
onee the right point of view, and then 
they make haste to stand out of the way 
and Jet us enjoy a prospect of American 
literature which could hardly have been 
more complete, and which, whatever it 
leaves unshown, certainly seems to leave 
nothing unsuggested. 


of Current Events. 


than Chace by the Rhode Island Legislature 
June 12th. 

The National Democratic ‘onvention assem 
bled in St. Louis June Sth; Prohibition, in 
Indianapolis, May 30th; Union Labor, in Cin 
cinnati, May 15th; United Labor, in Cinein- 
nati, May 15th; Equal Rights, in Des Moines, 
May 15th. The candidates nominated for Pre 
sident and Vice-President respectively are as 
follows: Democratic, Grover Cleveland, of New 
York, and Allen Granberry Thurman, of Ohio; 
Prohibition, Clinton B. Fisk, of New Jersey, and 
Join A. Brooks, of Missouri; Union Labor, A. 
J. Streeter, of Illinois, and Charles E. Cunning 
ham, of Arkansas; United Labor, Robert H. 
Cowdrey, of Illinois, and W. H. T. Waketield, 
of Kansas; Equal Rights, Belva A. Lockwood, 
of Washington, and Alfred H. Love, of Penn 
sylvania (declined). 

In the election in Oregon, June 4th, the Re 
publican plurality was about 7000. 

A ballot reform bill was passed during the 
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session of the Massachusetts Legislature which 
osed May 29th. 
Governor Hill, of New York, signed the bill 
executions by electricity June 4th, 

ed the Ballot Reform Bill June llth 


ana Ve 


William II. (Friedrich Wilhelm Victor Al 
ht von Hohenzollern), third German Em 
ror and King of Prussia, succeeded his fa 
{ the late Frederick IIL, June 15th. 
Phe law substituting quinquennial for t1 


I 


sessions of the Prussian Landtay was 


al 

ally published June 7th 
Graf Zedlitz-Triitzschler was appointed, 
ne 4th, to sueceed Herr von Puttkamer, 


ce-President of the Prussian Ministerial 
land Prussian Minister of the Interion 


signed June &th). 


The Irish Catholic members of Parliament 
ued a manifesto, May 17th, declining to 
coenize the right of the Holy See to inter 
ere With the Irish people in the management 
f their political affairs Phe manifesto was 


May 24th 
A motion by General Boulanger for 


dorsed by the National League 
Urgency 
question of the revision of the Const 


the itu 


m and the dissolution of the Chambers was 


ected by the Chamber of Deputies Jane 4th. 


The Panama Lottery Loan Bill passed the 
rench Senate June 5th 

Lord Lansdowne, the new Viceroy of India 
as been succeeded as Governor-General of 
Canada by Lord Stanley of Preston 

The first train passed over the Trauscas 


an Railway to Samareand May 27th. 


> ° ’ 
Cditur’s 
YHERE used to round 
that it would be a 
they were more “self-centred.” Perhaps 
was talk of adding a course to the 
ge curriculum, in addition to that for train 
ng the all-competent “journalist” for the self 
ntring of the young lo apply the term 
1 man W was considered highly 

mm plimentary of this state of 
ind probably meant to suggest a desirable 
quilibrium and mental balance; but the act 
ial effect of the self-centred training is illus 
rated by a Story told of Thomas H. Benton, 
vho had been described as an egotist by some 
the newspapers. Meeting Colonel Frank 
Blair one day, he said: * Colonel Blair, L see 
that the newspapers call me an egotist I 
wish you would tell me frankly, as a friend, 
f you think the charge is true.’ “It is a 
very direct question, Mr. Benton,” repli ad Col 
ynel Blair, * but if you want my honest opin 
on, I am compelled to say that i think there 
is some foundation for the charge.’ “ Well, 
sir,’ said Mr. Benton, throwing his head back 
ind his chest forward, * the difference between 
me and these little fellows is that I have an 
Eco! Mr. Benton an interesting man, 
and it is a fair consideration if'a certain amount 


be a voing 


notion 
good thing for peopl 


| 


there col 





or Man 


The advisers 


was 


DRAW ER is] 
DISASTERS 

Vay Ldth Eleve persons reported killed 
in a collision on the Moscow and Kursk Rail 
way ; 

June Ath, Kighteen persons killed and for 
ty-one injured in a railway accident near Tam 
pico, Mexico Eleven lives lost in the burning 
of the Mundine Hotel Rockdale, Texas 

News contirmed of thoods on the Canton 
River, China Pwo thousand persons est 
mated to have perished 

BI Ry 

May 5th li New York, | H. Davis, the 
archwologist, awed seventy-seven years 

Vay 10th In New York, Rev. Dr. William 
Ferdinand Morg in, aged seventy years 

June Oth In New York, Thomas MeElIrat] 
the first publisher of the Tribune, awed eight 
one Vvears., 

June 7th In Paris, Marshal Edmond Ls 
boeuf, in the seventy-ninth year of his age 

June Sth In Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
Rey. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, aged seventy 
eight years 

June Oth. in London, Sir Francis Hastings 
Charles Doyle, Bart., aged seventy-seven years 

June 10th The Right Honorable Edward 


Robert King-Harman, Under-Secretary for Lre 





land, aged fifty years 

June 5th. In Potsdam, Prussia, Frederick 
I. (Friedrich Wilhelm Nicolaus Karl von Ho 
henzollern). second German Emperor and King 


of Prussia, aged fifty-six years 
Hrawer. 
of ¢ votism does not add to the interest of any 


time the self-cen 
if from 
out of this 
what 


characte fr. but at the 
tred conditions 
of the chief « njoyme nts to be 
world, namely, a recog: 

mirable in others in a tol 
It is odd, almost 
in this country peopl section apply 
their local standards to the judgme nt of peo 
ple in other sections, very much as an English 
man uses his insular yardstick measure all 
the rest of the world. It never 

to people in one locality that the manners and 
speech of those of another may be just as ad 
mirable as their own, and they cet 
deal of discomfort intercourse 
with strangers by 1 ir inability to 
ad ipt themselves .o any ways not their own 
It helps greatly .o make this country interest 
ing that nearly every peculiari 
ties, and that the inhabitants of different sec 
tions differ in manner and speech. But next 
to an interesting person in social value is an 


sani 


shut a person one 
rot 
of ad 
eration of peculiari 


iu 


tiol 


1s 


ties. ing, to note how 


ot one 


seems to occur { 


ia wood 
out of thei 


eason of the 


State its 


Has 


agreeable one, and it would add vastly to the 
agreeableness of life if our widely spread prov 
inces were not so self-centred in their notion 
that theirown way is the best, tothe degree that 
they criticise any deviation from it as 


n ec 
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centricity It would be a very nice world in 
these United States if we could all devote our 
selves to finding out in communities what is 
ikable rather than what is opposed to our 
experience, that is, in trying to adapt ourselves 
to others rather than insisting that our own 
standard should measure our opinion and out 
enjoyment of them 
When the Kentuckian describes a man as 
i “high-toned gentleman” he means exactly 
the same that a Bostonian means when he 
says that a man is a “very good fellow,” only 
the men described have a different culture, a 
<lifferent personal flavor; and it is fortunate 
that the Kentuckian is not like the Bostonian, 
for each has a quality that makes intercourse 
with him pleasant. In the South many peo- 
ple think they have said a severe thing when 
they say that a person or manner is thorough 
ly Yankee; and many New-Englanders intend 
to express a considerable lack in what is es 
ntial when they say of men and women that 
they are very Southern. When thc Yankee is 
produced he may turn out a cosmopolitan per- 
son of the most interesting and agreeable sort ; 
ind the Southerner mary have traits and pe 
culiarities, growing out of climate and social 
ife unlike the New England, which are alto 
gether charming. The Drawer talked with a 
Western man of considerable age and expr rl 
ence who had the placid mind that is some 
mes, and may more and more become, the 
characteristic of those who live in flat coun 
tries of illimitable horizons, who said that New 
Yorkers, State and city, all had an assertive 
sort of smartness that was very disagreeable 
to him And a lady of New York (a city 
whose dialect the novelists are beginning to 
satirize) was much disturbed by the flatness 
of speech prevailing in Chicago, and thought 
something should be done in the public schools 
tocorrect the pronune iation of English. There 
doubtless should be a common standard of 
distinet, rounded, melodious pronunciation, as 
there is of good-breeding, and it is quite as 
important to cultivate the voice in speaking 
is in singing, but the people of the United 
States let themselves be immensely irritated 
by local differences and want of toleration of 
sectional peculiarities. The truth is that the 
agreeable people are pretty evenly distributed 
over the country, and one’s enjoyment of them 
is heightened not only by their differences of 
manner, but by the different ways in which 
they look at life, unless he insists upon apply 
ing everywhere the yardstick of his own lo 
cality. If the Boston woman sets her ey: 
giasses at a critical angle toward the laisser 
faire tlow of social amenity in New Orleans, 
and the New Orleans woman seeks out only 
the prim and conventional in Boston, each 
may miss the opportunity to supplement het 
lite by something wanting and desirable in it, 
to be gained by the exercise of more openness 
of mind and toleration. To some people Yan 
kee thrift is disagreeable; to others, Southern 
shiftlessness is intolerable. To some travellers 


the negro of the South, with his tropical na 
ture, his capacity for picturesque attitudes, his 
abundant trust in Providence, is an element 
of restfulness; and if the chief object of lit 
Is happiness, the traveller may take a useful 
hint trom the race whose utmost desire, in a 
fit climate, would be fully satisfied by a shirt 
and a banana-tree. But to another travelle: 
the dusky, careless race is a continual af 
front. 

If a person is born with an “ Ego,” and gets 
the most enjoyment out of the world by try 
ing to make it revolve about himself, and can 
not make allowances for differences, the Draw 
er has nothing to say except to express pity 
for such a self-centred condition, which shuts 
lim out of the never-failing pleasure there is 
in entering into and understanding with sym 
pathy the almost infinite variety in American 
life, 

A PROFESSIONAL SECRET 

AT a recent meeting of the Westchester 
County Court, New York, a case was on trial 
as to the cost of maintaining a cow, and the 
value derived from said cow in milk and but 
ter. The opposing counsel was cross-examin 
ing one of the witnesses, and the followi: 
took place: 

COUNSEL. “* Mr. Clark, you say it costs from 
seventy to seventy-five dollars a year to main 


tainacow. What do you consider the value ot 
the milk and butter of one cow for a year?” 

Witness. “* About sixty-five to seventy dol 
lars, sir.” 

COUNSEL, “ Then, according to that state 
ment, it costs five dollars a year more to main 
tain a cow than the value of her production 
Will you please tell me where the proht ot 
the milk business comes in?” 

WITNESS. * Watering the milk, sir.” 

And the counsel for once Was staggered when 
he heard the truth. 


THE OLD STORY 

You may call it flirtation, or what not, 

But I don’t see that I was to blame 
How could I know that you loved me, 

When you never once mentioned the same? 
I've walked in the starlight with many, 

And have risked my life on the bay, 
Yet among them I've never found any 

But had something decided to say 


You thought that your silence had told me? 
Che silence that’s golden we've heard ; 

But the girl of to-day prefers silver, 
Coined into words sweet and absurd ; 

There are lovers whom there’s no mistaking, 
Whose language leaves no one in doubt; 

There are others who leave one’s heart aching 
For a word there’s no living without 


But since the sweet year has grown older, 
And you've failed as a special pleader, 

Shall I be left out in the cold, sir, 
Because I was not a mind-reader? 

You blame me, I think, without reason: 
If you really bad something to say, 

What matters the time or the season? 
Why can’t we be happy—to-day? 
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NOT A PRODIGY HIMSELI 
ETTYMAN And here’s one ca 1‘Le Retour de Enfant Pr gue What does that mear 
RA (wi ( hesi oO S; that means the retur! f e infant pr gy 
A WONDERFUL RAILROAD try the “smoke-wagons” too, and one day an 
WHEN the railway was first opened between old man named Ivan Petroviteh Masloft, who 
Moscow and St. Petersburg it was an object of had never been out of his own village till 
great terror to the superstitious peasantry of — then, made up his mind to go and have a look 
rthern Russia, who thought there must cer at * Mother Moscow,” which all Russian pea 
tainly be some witeheraft or magic in an in- sants reverence as the finest city in the world 
ention which could make a train of heavy and the real capital of Russia. 
irs run along without horses at the rate of Now it happened that the down express 
twenty miles an hour, when the best speed ot and the up express met each other at the sta 
e wagons to which they were accustomed — tion of Bologoé® (nidway between Moscow and 
is only three miles an hour, or four at the St. Petersburg), where the passengers of both 
ery outside. trains stopped half an hour to have suppel 
Some of them would not even go within Among the crowd of people that got out of the 


the sigh of the cross 
Others 
peeped timidly over the palisade of the 1 


sight of a train, and mace 
vhenever they heard one rattle past. 
ail 
vay station to catch a glimpse of the fearful 
smoke-breathing creature, which they believed 
to be a living monster, and when the steam- 


histle sounded they cried out, “ Hear him 
screaming! He’s hungry, and wants to eat 


ynnne body ’ and took to their heels at once. 
But little by little this terror began to wear 
iway. The village priests were seen to go to 
und fro by train, and the simple country folk 
thought that what they did could not be wrong. 


by degrees the peasants themselves began to 








othe 
friend. 


train Ivan suddenly recognized old 
The the refreshment 
room together, had a chat over their steaming 


an 


two went into 


tumblers of tea and lemon juice,and then Ivan 


without thinking of what he was doing, got 
into his friend’s train instead of his own, and 
was soon travelling back toward the spot 


whence he had started. 
Their talk 
Ivan’s friend never thought of asking 


went on merrily for a while, for 
the old 
man which way he was going. 


Ivan to 


But presently 
if 
pondering something which puzzled him very 
much ; 


began vrow silent and grave, ¢ 


is 


and at length, after sitting for nearly 
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five minutes without uttering a word, he sud 
denly broke out: 
Ah, Pavel Yurievitch” (Paul, son of George 
vhat a wondertul thing these railroads are, to 
vesure! Heream I going to Moscow, and here 
ire you going to St. Petersburg, and yet we're 
oth travelling in the same ear! 
DAVID KER 


A LULL ON THE FISHERMEN’S BENCH 

Kast of Newport, and all within sound of 
the guns that boom now and then, may be 
found a delightful resort dear especially to the 
bass fishermen and the lovers of repose. The 
long summer nap may be relieved only by the 
bleat of a calf, the tune of the rooster, or the 
ies of the tishermen Against the corn-erib 
of the primitive boarding-house stands a long 
low bench, known for many years as the * Li- 
ars’ Retreat,” where yarns are spun that would 
shame the most elegant prevaricator and ob 
secure a mid-day sun. 

One day a deep lull fell on the tisher 
men’s bench. Some one had caught a bass 
before dinner that fouled the anchor rope, and 
dragged boat, anchor, and everything three 
miles against wind and tide, with the boat's 
nose so far under water that the man had to 
climb half-way up the mast to bail her ont 
The field for bass stories grew suddenly cit 
cumscribed, so the conversation drifted. 

“What is the effect,” asked the writer, in a 


general way, “of the salt grass around here on 
cattle, milk, ete. ? 

“Waal,” said an old farmer present, whose 
stock all fed on salt grass,“ ye wouldn’t s’pose 


vould have ’s much as it does: but ve ben 
i-makin’ tons aw tons o’ butter for the las’ for 
ty years, an’ I never had to use a pinto’ salt in 
it in my life.” The fishermen all looked up 

An’ what’s more,” continued the Yankee, “I 

in always slaughter my cattle, cut “em up jes 
is they air into corned-beef, and sell it, as ve 
ben a-dloing for years an’ years.” 

When the writer came to, only the farmer 
und himself were on the bench. The fisher 
men were down on the rocks, butting their 
heads against the cliff 


} 


said the farmer, shutting up his 





jack-knife and moving off, “them city fishermen 
carn’t stuff enny of their darn nonsense daown 
mis throat!” Fr’. E. P. 


CAN THIS BE TRUE 

THe late Deacon C , of Hartford, was 
noted for the prominence of his facial fea 
tures. He lived in the days when a fireman's 
parade was an annual affair, when the steamet 
vas unknown, when fifty men and more form 
eda company for each machine. On the event 
ful day we have in mind, the firemen, muster 
ing a large force, with invited guests from out 
of town, marched in open order up Main Street, 
reaching from curb to curb. The line extend 
ed from the South Green to the Old State-house 
Square. The bands were playing, the drums 


beating rhe marshal of the day was riding 
before the line with all the dignity of his po 
sition, when suddenly he noticed Deacon C- 

standing on the curb with arms akimbo and his 
figure bending forward to take in the entire 
procession. ‘The marshal instantly ordered the 
line to halt; then riding up to the deacon, he 
respectfully requested him to take in that nose 
of his, so that the procession could pass by 


A POINTED HINT 


CLERGYMEN should be brief and to the point 
A Boston clergyman once had a broad hint to 
that effect. 

“We would like to have you short wher 
you marry us,” said a prospective bridegroom 
* because we are going West.” 

“How soon after the ceremony will you 
start?” asked the clergyman. 

“Tn about a week,” was the reply. 

Then the minister realized he had a reputa 


tion as one possessing the gift of continuance 


A VIRGINIA METAPHOR 

THIs is somehow a figure that lingers in the 
Imagination: 

In a Virginia church, at the end of areviva 
there were three persons who were expected t 
unite with the church. Only two were pre 
sent; the third, quite an old lady, was pre 
vented by the inclemency of the evening. A 
lay brother was called on to pray, which } 
did very fervently, “especially for the sister 
with one foot in the grave and the other ga 


4 


loping on to eternity.” 





A SUGGESTION. 


First Artist. “ Old Bung, the plumber, has aske 
me to get up a coat of arms for him. What w 
you suggest?” 

Seconp Artist (who had some dealings with Bung 
last winter). * Don’t you think a toucan rampant 
would be very appropriate?’ 
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A MERE 
‘What's the 


MAMMA 


matter, pre is Mabe 
ir poor little sister? 
MABEL (virtuously and defiantl Ne ng 
MAMMA You have I kr y you have 
MABEI I only told her she’s got to die s 
MODUS OPERANDI 
Sue sailed at the sea-shore with Guy 
She drove at the mountains with Ned 
For the sea or the hills did she sigh?" 
She was asked when the season had sped 
She captured them both with her wiles 
rhe minx. Thus she framed her reply 
lo Ned ‘twas, “The latter,” with smiles: 
* Thalatta,”’ with blushes, to Guy Ss 
A GOOD REASON 
PUBLIC sentiment in Texas is not a unit in 


favor of free schools. A Houston man remarked 
recently, while discussing the free-schoo! ques 
tion: 


‘Nothing could induce me 


» to allow my boy 
to enter a free school.” 

“Yon would hire a private teacher, I sup 
pose ’ remarked one of the he 


“No, indeed, not I 

“Then your boy is sickly ?” 

“No, he is not sickly.” 

“* Because you don’t 

smarter than his daddy 
“No, it’s not that.” 


want your boy to 


“Well, what is the reason you object to your 
boy attending the free school ?” 


‘IT have several reasons, but the principal 
one is that I have no boy 
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this puddle hath extraordinary 
depth! Methinks ’twere we 
that we return, and defer thi 
executions until the morrow,’ 
“Not so, my liegess,” said Ra 
leigh, turning to one of his re 
tainers and seizing his cloak 
‘“’twere better far that n 
friend here should sacrifice 





habit to thy necessity Neve ’ 
shall it be said that while 
Raleigh stood by, the Queen ot 
England was balked of her « . 
“ termination or wet her ankle 
in pursuit of her ambition! 
Saying which, the courti 
threw his retainer’s cloak uy 
the surface of the pue dle, a 
her Majesty, stepping light 
upon it, reac hed the other sic 
without wetting her feet Kl e 
abeth never forgot Raleig! 
gallantry; but as for the reta 
er who lost his habit, he like 
wise lost his head for saying 
the Queen’s hearing that, “sir 
‘ Raleigh had so many bad ha 
\ DROP IN EGGS its, he thought it hard that | 
FRIEND Mawnin’, Une’ Jeems. How's de wor should lose his to demonstrat 4 
; Teen eetcna, (hited “1's enj'yin? mighty po’ luck, Br’e1 what a tailor-made courtier R 
Dat fe muel done got skeered dis mawnin’, ’n’ jiggled de ole leigh could be when he tried 
woman ‘n’ de basket 1igs out’n ober de wheel, ‘n’ 
“ ‘ IREMS ef " Ya a, toa de Pr fangs de ole woman's i hc vanilla tata 
igs, "1 ey’s wuth thirty cents a dozen dis bressed instinct!” Dr. Johnson, like many ot 
ers in his day, found it neces 
REVISED ANECDOTES sary upon oceasions to patronize a groce) 
At one time in his career he had through 
ee a a ee ee inadvertence allowed his account with a 
Bap weather held London in its strong grip, worthy Fleet Street shopkeeper to run up 
and as her Majesty's state chair had been sent to £3 108. 6d., and was greatly embarrasse: 
to the chair shop to have a new set of springs one morning when Boswell entered his root 
put in, it became necessary for the Queen to and said, “ Doctor, the grocer is down-stair 
valk to Parliament, to leave her regular morn- with his bill, and says he wants it paid.” 
ig order for the state executioner. The gal | nfortunately the doctor had but tenpence 
lant Raleigh, who was at that time ocenpying in his pocket at the time, but his ready w 
the exalted station of Escort Extraordinary never deserted him. Lifting himself slow 
wid Gold-Stick-in-Waiting to the Queen, in from his pillow, he fixed his cold, glittering 
wecordance with the duties of his office, offered eye upon Boswell, and said, without a tremo1 
his arm to Elizabeth, and they twain, preced “Tell him to eall again.” 
ed by six trumpeters, and followed by three The effect of this retort upon the groe: 
pieces of artillery and a thousand small boys, may be easily imagined. 
set out in the pouring rain. As umbrellas had 4 
not been invented at that period, Raleigh HOW STEELE CIRCUMVENTED THE BEGGAR 
sheltered himself from the torrent beneath Richard Steele was accustomed to meet 


the water-proof ruff her Majesty wore about very importunate beggar in the course of 
her neck, while Elizabeth was granted the tramps along Fleet Street, and finally tir 
sole satistaction for the soaking she received of the fellow’s constantly repeated tale 


by ordering the clerk of the weather to the trouble, Steele rushed up to him one mort 


block he journey passed without incident and cried, before the beggar had time to lx 
worthy of note until the party reached the cor- gin the recital of his woes: “You are jus 
ner opposite the Parliament buildings, where the man I’ve been looking for. Could y 
t was found that a mud-puddle of extraordi- conveniently lend me five bob this mort 
nary dimensions—a puddle worthy of the Eliz- ing?” 

ibethan age—had gathered unto itself the The beggar ever thereafter sought to avoid 
arger part of the street. rather than cultivate the popular Richard. 


‘By my halidom,” quoth the Queen, “ but JOHN KENDRICK BANGs 








